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MODERN GLOOM 
AND CHRISTIAN HOPE 
by Hilda Graef 


An outspoken criticism of the pessimism afflicting so much contempo- 
rary writing and thought. Here is a provocative book by a provocative 
author who is concerned with the enormous influence philosophers, 
novelists, and dramatists wield over a perplexed society all too eager to 
find literary champions wearing the mourning band of despair. 


September 14 $3.50 





JESUS CHRISTUS 


by Romano Guardini 


While preparing his great masterpiece, THE LORD, Msgr. Guardini 
delivered a series of sermons on the life of Christ to students at Berlin 
University: This book is the first English translation of these sermons. 
In it, Guardini leads us toward the essence of Christ, the uniqueness of 
His existence, His position as the Son of God, and brings us to a true 
contemplation of the Word who was made flesh and dwelt among us. 


October 12 $2.75 


AND GOD MADE 


MAN AND WOMAN 

by Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J., Ph. D. 
This book is a factual discussion of the sex differences in the physical, 
emotional, psychological, and religious behavior of male and female. 
Important for parents seeking to teach their children the realities of 
sex; and equally important for the parents themselves in achieving a 
broader understanding of the image of God in sex. 

A Family Life Library Selection 

November 2 $4.00 





MARY, MOTHER OF FAITH 
by Josef Weiger 


Introduction by Romano Guardini 


Written with the quietness and simplicity of profound faith, here is a 
meditation on the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is especially 
appropriate for the contemporary reader, since its dominant theme is 
Marty as the mediatrix of divine grace. And here indeed is a full reali- 
zation of Mary as the Mother of God—‘“‘the Mother of Our Faith.’) 


November 9 $5.00 « 
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About Our Contributors 


Cuicacoan “by birth, also by inclina- 

tion,’ Dan Tucker has lived most of his 
thirty- four years in that city: “the major ex- 
ceptions,’ he says, “being two and a half 
years in the army during World War II and 
a wonderful, completely non-educational six 
months in Paris.” Since his father, Irwin St. 
John Tucker, has spent many successful years 
in journalism, it is no wonder that Dan, along 
with his brothers, has taken up the same 
profession. He has worked his way through 
many jobs on the Chicago American to the 
post of editorial writer. He puts his spare en- 
ergy into writing music criticism for the 
American. 

Dan Tucker has a separate, stronger ambi- 
tion to write music. He is working toward a master’s degree in musical 
composition at the American Conservatory of Music. Right now he is 
composing a sonata for viola; also, with the help of his wife Margaret, 
who teaches grammar school, he is writing a ballet based on childrens’ 
games. 

In this issue of The Critic he reviews Garson Kanin’s Blow Up a 
Storm, a novel exploring the life of a jazz musician. Dan is a regular 
reviewer for The Critic. His feature column “Fiction Bookshelf” appeared 
until February, 1959, when his workload forced him to discontinue it. 

He likes to see characters in a novel have “private, opaque areas” 
which lend them dignity and mystery; bad writers—the “mechanists” 
and “shockers”—tell too much about their people and destroy their dig- 
nity. He says, “The main trouble with today’s writers . . . is self-con- 
sciousness. Ever since we learned from Freud the tricks of self-analysis 
without the ultimate purpose, writers have found it harder to write with- 
out posing—without compulsively analyzing their characters’ motives 
Cand their own) out of existence, assuming the fashionable, tough, 
nothing-can-shock-me style, and making their books elaborate exercises 
in self-defense. We get too much of the writer and not enough about 
the subject.” 

Dan thinks that what too many artists see as the “duty” to express 
themselves is quite literally the easiest thing in the world: the artist’s 
real job is expressing the universe by expressing what it’s like to be 
a human being for the rest of us who can’t express it for ourselves. 
He believes the fetish of self-expression will run its course, sooner or 
later, and the new techniques and insights learned from it will be put 
to their real use. 


Dan Tucker 


apres Kirk is well known for The Conservative Mind, Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice and other books. He is editor of the conservative 
magazine Modern Age and recently completed a lecture tour in Eng- 
land. He reviews Image of America by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 

Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. appraises the business career of the Rockefeller 
family as told in books by Allan Nevins and William Manchester. 
Brother Ryan is Director of the Evening Division, College of Business 
Administration at Marquette University. He has published numerous 
articles on business, business education and the social sciences. 

Rev. Francis X. CAnFieEvp, librarian and instructor in English at 
Sacred Heart Seminary in Detroit, writes a regular book review column 
in The Michigan Catholic and was recently elected Vice President of 
the Catholic Library Association. His review of Francois Mauriac’s 
novel Questions of Precedence appears in this issue. 
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© IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS ® 





The 
Cardinal Stritch 
Slory 


By Marie C. Buehrle 


From many accounts of the private and public 
events in the life of the beloved Cardinal and from 
personal interviews with those who knew him best, 
the author presents a portrait that is as warm and 
as appealing as the personality of the man she 
writes about. $3.95 





St. Jerome 
Hine: Sing if Millian 


By Charles C. Mierow 


A well-rounded, interesting picture of St. Jerome, 
based on a personal acquaintance with the land 
and the cell in which he spent so many years. The 
author is professor of classical languages and lit- 
erature at Colorado College; he illustrates his text 
with his own photographs. $3.50 


The 
Sacred Heart 


By Alban Dachauer, S.J. 


A former moderator of the League of the Apos- 
tleship of Prayer discusses the true nature of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, closely adhering to the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XII on the Sacred Heart, 
Haurietis Aquas. Conveys a correct understanding 
of the devotion and inspires a more fervent prac- 
tice of it. $4.25 











le American 
Catholic History 
By John Tracy Ellis 
Here is a select bibliography of history books di- 
rectly related to the field of the Catholic history 
of the United States with introductory notes con- 


cerning the nature and limitations of the items 
listed. 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


From the gifted pen of this brilliant biblical scholar 
comes this critical history of the persecutions from 
Diocletian to Constantine. It provides a truly objec- 
tive account of the Roman emperors and points 
out that the Christians were persecuted as a dissi- 
dent group who refused to acknowledge the em- 
peror as God rather than as followers of Christ. 

$4.95 








The 
Cardijn Story 


By Michael de la Bedoyere 


This fascinating story of Msgr. Joseph Cardijn tells 
how he overcame intense opposition to his plans 
for a movement among industrial and other work- 
ers of all kinds which eventually became the largest 
and perhaps the most important lay movement in 
the Church: the Young Christian Workers’ organ- 
ization. $2.75 
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Important Books from 


ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, New Jersey 

















SANDALS ON THE 
GOLDEN HIGHWAY 


Teri Martini 


A stirring telling of the life of Juni- 
pero Serra for 8-11’s. $2.50 


YOUNG EAGLES 
FREEDOM DRUMS 
DESPERATE DRUMS 


VICTORY DRUMS 
Eva K. Betz 


Young American soldiers who fight 
straight through the Revolution give 
9-13’s a picture they will not easily 
forget. Four books, $7.50 


All juveniles illustrated 


THE VEIL OF 
THE HEART 
Tr. Clelia Maranzana, R.C. 


The spirit and life of a Secular Insti- 
tute is set forth in this book. A clear 
portrayal of the problems—and great 
joy—in living in the world but not 
being of it. $2.25 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 
Leopold L. S. Braun, A.A. 


We hear that there is freedom of re- 
ligion in Russia but that the people 
have lost all interest. Is either state- 
ment true? What are conditions in 
Russia? Father Braun was stationed 
there for more than a decade; he 
knows the truth and tells it vividly. 
If you read the daily papers you need 
his booklet. 50¢ 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2766 
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Letters to the Editors 


ANGER EXTRAORDINARY 

I was happy with the way Abbot Extraordi- 
nary was reviewed in the June-July issue. 
This unfortunate book should never have seen 
the light of day and it is small credit to its 
publishers. It offends grievously against jus- 
tice and, most of all, against Christian char- 
ity. It really looks as though the author, for 
some reason or other, had at last found his 
means of avenging himself, of paying off a 
score, of “getting even” with the subject of 
his “memoir.” Oddly enough, the author still 
protests his friendship for the late Abbot Ael- 
red Carlyle: certainly in this case the term 
requires serious qualifications. In Abbot Ex- 
traordinary a fascinating story of the accom- 
plishments of a devoutly religious man has 
been turned into the gyrations of a mounte- 
bank. Indignation is too mild a word to de- 
scribe the reaction with which this book 
should be received. 

Gorpon BopENWEIN 
Acapulco, Mexico 


The review of Abbot Extraordinary in The 
Critic is a real gem, and I enjoyed a good 
laugh at F. A. McGowan’s expense. One thing 
is certain: P.F.A. is not one of his favorite 
living authors! Alas! I have to admit that 
there has been the “tendency to see all supe- 
riors [and inferiors] as figures of fun” since I 
was a tiny boy. F. A. McGowan will not be 
surprised to learn that the conduct marks in 
my preparatory school reports as far back as 
the reign of Queen Victoria, often featured 
the observation: “frivolous and volatile!” Now 
that I have arrived at my second childhood, 
and passed three score years and ten, I no- 
tice that all life around me is growing more 
and more of a joke—sometimes a grim jest. I 
incline to think when looking back more 
than half a century that the real reason why 
“Ben” and myself remained such close friends 
was that each of us was able to laugh at the 
other. 

To a lesser degree this applied to John C. 
Hawes, though we never met in the flesh. 
Fra Jerome’s long and frequent letters to me, 
as well as earlier ones handed over to me by 
other friends, always dealt with “the exter- 
nals of architectural and apostolic work visi- 
ble to all,” and “the inner sources and re- 
sources” remained “a closed book”—hence my 
“lack of spiritual insight” in The Hermit of 
Cat Island. 

Had F. A. McGowan read the preface to 
Abbot Extraordinary more carefully, he would 
have noticed that most if not all the points 
he raises were dealt with. 

His statement that “in Pax, Dom Michael 
has reduced the abbot’s sumptuous quarters 
and the ‘abbatial yacht’ to true monastic sta- 
tus” requires few comments. Granted that the 
“Abbot's dwelling” on Caldey Island was 
“only a moderate-sized two-storey house,” 
nevertheless it is laid down in Canon 597, 
no. 2: “lege clausurae papalis afficitur tota 
domus quam communitas regularis inhabitat.” 
So far as I am aware no special dispensation 
was ever obtained from the Holy See for 
Abbot Aelred to reside in a semi-detached 


wing of the monastery, to which women had 
free access at all hours. The result was that 
at least the abbatial reception room was an 
ever open “parlor,” and his private chapel 
definitely a “semi-public oratory,” since it was 
open to all the layfolk on the island as well 
as to members of the community (cf. Canon 
1188). 

Unless I am mistaken, no Benedictine ab- 
bey erected sinee the current papal regulations 
on monastic enclosure were enforced has in- 
cluded an “Abbot’s house,” like those which 
were common in the later Middle Ages and 
during the Renaissance. 

I took care to use the word “yacht” in its 
correct sense, i.e. “a vessel propelled by sails, 
steam, electricity, or motive power other than 
oars, and used for private pleasure, excur- 
sions, etc.” Such were definitely the uses of 
Stella Maris until the loss of SS. Firefly in 
the winter of 1916: she was kept solely for 
the “private pleasure” of Abbot Aelred and 
his friends. Dom Michael must have forgot- 
ten that Stella Maris did not become “only 
the hard-worked community motor-boat” un- 
til after six years of her being brought to 
Caldey Island. 

I notice that F. A. McGowan describes 
Abbot Extraordinary as a “biography,” in spite 
of my stressing in the first paragraph of the 
preface that it is nothing more than a 
“memoir.” Why blame a book for something 
which it does not pretend to be? Incidentally 
the word “Memoir” is printed on the title 
page. 

In at least two places he refers to my mem- 
oir as “objectionable,” but I can only assure 
him that it would have been far, far more 
“objectionable” had it not been marked by 
what a Dominican reviewer in Blackfriars 
(January, 1959) called “reticences perhaps 
dictated by more than ordinary discretion,” 
adding: “Mr. Anson clearly does not tell us 
all he knows.” 

Although I was in close touch with A. F. 
Carlyle for nearly half a century, I would 
never dare to state in print what was his true 
character. As I pointed out in my preface: 
“He was a baffling personality with countless 
facets to his character.” Each of the “facets” 
was “true” so far es it went. Some really 
pious people found him utterly repellent, 
though others virtually beatified him. 

To end these observations on the review in 
The Critic I will quote again from the above 
mentioned Dominican: “As Aelred himself 
said: ‘How curiously mixed are all our lives, 
and what adventures we have, and_ hair 
breadth escapes, known only to ourselves, but 
never to be truly understood until all the 
secrets are revealed.’” 

Peter F. Anson 
St. Augustine’s Abbey 
Ramsgate, England 


HOMAGE TO BURNHAM 

If Dan Herr would stop pushing and start 

thinking about his comments concerning Phil- 

ip Burnham’s column in Commonweal, he 

might consider these facts: first, Mr. Burn- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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plan now to hold a 


THOMAS MORE 
CHRISTMAS 
BOOK FAIR 


An ideal way to raise money and at the same time 
bring the best in Catholic reading to your neigh- 
borhood. Write immediately for information about 
our several new book fair plans—one of which is 
exactly suited to your needs. 





Information is not obligation! Why not find out 
how easily you can organize and run a successful 
pre-Christmas Book Fair under a Thomas More plan. 
Post all inquiries to: 


Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION [5 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6 
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Early Gall Books from -- 


SHEED & WARD 





Sa bit as good. 
A Selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 


200 GOSPEL 
QUESTIONS AND 
INQUIRIES 


by Bernard Basset, S.J. 


An intensely practical aid to discov- 
ering the meaning of the Gospels. 
Questions on 200 incidents in the 
life of Our Lord are arranged for 
study groups of all kinds. 


Ready August 19th 
Cloth — $3.50 








Paper — $1.50 


THE CENTRE 
OF HILARITY 


by Michael Mason 


Why humor is vanishing; why art 
can still be great but can no longer 
be amusing as well as great. A se- 
rious, but not at all solemn, discus- 
sion of humor. 


Ready September 9th $4.50 


THE LIVES OF 
ANGE DE JOYEUSE 
AND BENET CANFIELD 


by Jacques Brousse 

Two seventeenth-century biographies of remarkable 
men who became Capuchins. MAKERS OF CHRIS- 
TENDOM SERIES. Ready September 9th $4.50 





IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


A sequel to the same authors’ extremely popular THE GOSPEL STORY. 
The text of the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Letters appears on the 
left-hand pages. Directly opposite is Father Cox’s commentary, eliminating 
the need for endless searching for references. Ave Maria called the earlier 
volume “one of the best spiritual books of the past year.” This one is every 
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Ready August 19th $4.50 


, LITURGICAL 
RETREAT 
by Roy Howard, S.J. 


A pioneering book which brings inte 
a single focus two of the most sig- 
nificant spiritual forces of our time: 
the retreat movement and the litur- 
gical movement. With freshness and 
force, Father Howard discusses Bap- 
tism, Confirmation and the Euchar- 
ist in relation to the daily life and 
eternal destiny of man. 
Ready September 9th 


A FLORENTINE 
PORTRAIT 


by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


St. Philip Benizi, the great saint of 
the Servite Order, was a contem- 
porary of Dante’s. A doctor before 
his ordination, he became general 
of his order and escaped being made 
Pope only by running away. 

Ready September 9th $3.00 


THE CREED 
IN SLOW MOTION 


by Ronald Knox 


A reprint of Msgr. Knox's delightful talks on the 
Apostles Creed. “Mirth and information walk hand 
in hand in this volume.”— America. 


Ready August 19th $3.00 














To reéeive Sheed and Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, containing reviews of these and other new books, write to— 


SHEED & WARD 
‘ | 


New York 3 
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A REPORT 
On American Culture 





SEVEN PAPERS PRESENTED AT ROSARY COLLEGE, RIVER FOR- 
EST, ILLINOIS, JUNE 13-14, DURING THE SYMPOSIUM ‘A RE- 
PORT ON AMERICAN CULTURE” SPONSORED BY THE THOMAS 
MORE ASSOICATION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE OF ROSARY COLLEGE. 


Contributors: Leo Brady, Jean Charlot, Jobn Shanley, Rich- 
ard Breen, Paul Hume, Charles Bracelen Flood and Reverend 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
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REPORT ON AMERICAN CULTURE - I 


THEATRE 


By LEO BRADY 


A PSYCHIATRIST wrote to the New York Times a couple of 
years ago and complained that he no longer enjoyed going 
to the theatre. As a young intern he had gone to the play- 
houses of Times Square to refresh his spirit after the rigors 
of study and work. But now, he said, he constantly had the 
feeling he was still in his ofhce: one case history after anoth- 
er. He had the delicacy not to mention the economic side of 
it: not only was he working without fee but he had had to 
pay to get in. 

Forty years ago Eugene O’Neill’s father is supposed to 
have come backstage after seeing Beyond the Horizon, one 
of his son’s early tragedies of noisy desperation. The elder 
O’Neill was famous as the hero of swashbuckling romantic 
melodramas compounded of trapdoors, noble exploits and in- 
flated language. He is supposed to have fixed his matinee- 
idol eye on his black-browed son and inquired: “What are 
you trying to do: make the audience commit suicide?” 

It is a common objection against the serious—we will not 
for the moment say tragic—drama of the twentieth century 
that is both clinical and depressing, that it deals with sen- 
sational materials solely for their shock value. To this atti- 
tude we can add another as expressed in a recent doctoral 
dissertation: 


There is little doubt that certain playwrights deliberately set out to 
cater to the baser instincts of their audience. They insert irrelevant, 
immoral passages with the idea that the audience is not satisfied 
unless there is contained within the play an element of smut or an 
indication of promiscuous love-making. Among the adherents of 
this school are Tennesee Williams and Arthur Miller. 


In sum, the theatre will stoop to any excess for a dollar— 
or more accurately, for $9.80 plus broker’s commission. Out 
of all the possible topics we might discuss today, I should 
like to concentrate on this one. 

Theré are a great many more pleasant things we could 
talk about: the great diversity of our theatre today, for in- 
stance, in both style and content. A month ago in New York 
the spectator had almost a limitless range of choices: a typi- 
cal and typically good: Broadway musical, The Music Man 
Con-Broadway and on-beat), a revival of Oedipus the King 
(off-Broadway, off-beat) and a presentation of J.B. (Con- 
Broadway but off-beat and perhaps a little off its head). The 
technical resources of electricity and machinery contrive illu- 
sions today that the most flamboyant Renaissance designer 
never dreamt of. Even the theatre’s intellectual and educa- 
tional resources are impressive: schools of drama are pre- 
pared to turn Mrs. Worthington’s daughter into Hamlet's 
mother overnight; paperback manuals are available on 
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everything from stichomythia to alienation. What Shake 
speare had to learn by bitter experience is now transmitted 
painlessly in the sessions of sweet silent thought— with the 
help of a recording machine and suitable visual aids. 

But I would like to pass over all these and discuss the 
charge that the serious drama of the Fifties is unduly devoted 
to the sordid and the morbid, the desperate and the de. 
praved and that the motive behind this devotion is entirely 
commercial, that it is all done for what might be called 
blood-and-thunder money. I would like to see what the state 
of serious drama is, how it got that way and what is to be- 
come of it. 

The first thing we must remind ourselves of is that this 
sort of play is not new; it was not new even with O'Neill. 
The play which seems to see man as a mindless animal, the 
helpless prey of his heredity, his inner drives or his environ- 
ment, is a hundred years old. It has moved through what we 
might call the biological phase (man under the microscope 
as Zola saw him) to its economic phase (the social protest 
plays of the Twenties and Thirties, largely Marxist in in- 
spiration)) to the abnormal psychology phase now current 
(the villain is always mother), although the phases are by 
no means as neat as that. Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, writ- 
ten in the 1850's, contains elements of all three. But all of 
these plays—let us think of Ibsen and Strindberg and Piran- 
dello, for instance—were born of two related impulses. 

The first was a desire on the part of both playwrights and 
their audiences to put to rout the sentimentality which had 
prevailed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
idealized hero, the over-sweet heroine, the miraculous res- 
cue, the heart of gold beneath the brassy exterior, the ful- 
fillment in which romantic attachment was the be-all and 
material success the end-all. It was a rebellion against the 
world of simplified melodrama born of optimism in the 
sense in which Father Danielou recently defined it: the be 
lief that everything will come out all right automatically. 
Now there is nothing wrong with the world of melodrama— 
it is always with us to some degree in drama and fiction and 
popular song; it does depict something real in life. But it is 
objectionable when it permeates everything and pretends to 
be an ultimate vision of reality. When this sort of plot floods 
the theatre—that is, when it accurately represents the mind 
of the audience—the distortions and hypocrisies are a cause fot 
alarm. This is the kind of theatre the late nineteenth century 
playwrights were confronted with and it drove them to artis 
tic revolution. Spurred on by a certain segment of that audi- 
ence as I’m sure they must have been, they decided to throw 
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bombs in the playhouse. Though today we accuse them of 
having blown up the playhouse along with the plays, we 
shail never be just to them until we admit that their targets 
were real targets. They attacked sentimentality and hypocrisy 
because these things really existed; the causes of the revo- 
lution were real. 

The revolution on stage was an echo of the revolution off- 
stage, as usually in the theatre it is. The advances in knowl- 
edge and the changes in attitude toward man were at once 
reflected by dramatists. As Ben Johnson’s characters are pre- 
sumed to reflect the so-called “humors” theory, so the 
modern playwright makes use of modern theories of be- 
havior. Whether the theories are proven or not—it may turn 
out that the preponderance of a certain kind of bile has more 
to do with our conduct than repression; who knows?—the 
artist's imagination is stimulated and he snatches them up and 
slaps them into his work. This is surely one of the things 
Hamlet meant when he said that plays are the abstract and 
brief chronicles of the time. 


N ow part of this whole revolution in thought was a re- 
volt against spiritual values. The hypocrisy and sentimentality 
often wore a Christian air and when the barricades were 
stormed, not many distinctions were made, and in the gen- 
eral rush, absolutes were associated with the reigning order 
and denied. Once committed to a consideration of man as 
an economic unit, or a complex of emotions, or a product of 
a mindless universe, extremes were bound to come. Chester- 
ton gives us a superb insight into this phenomenon when he 
points out that the opposite of the supernatural is not the 
natural—as the reformers hope—but the unnatural. 

Now it is nothing new to say that the man who does evil 
very often starts off with a good intention, but there is a 
genuine difference between the honest crusader and the dis- 
honest opportunist and it is a fact that many of these writ- 
ers—in the absence of enduring values which would have 
lent their work an external frame—were attempting to re- 
establish social justice or restore what they conceived to be 
the dignity of man. I propose this not so much as an ex- 
cuse as an explanation, and an understanding of it may 
mitigate and even remove the sort of conclusion I quoted 
you from the doctoral dissertation. There is a great deal of 
doubt as to whether these men—the older playwrights along 
with their successors—deliberately put irrelevant and immoral 
passages into their works in order to sell more tickets. It is 
relatively certain however that they inherited a theatre of 
naturalism which is a natural companion of materialistic 
philosophies and that such a theatre tends to stress man’s 
plight rather than man’s glory. Their plays can be seen more 
truly as honest if narrow attempts to depict the appearances 
of life which they often mistake for its essence. 

The heavy influence of positivistic philosophies on the 
playwrights of the late nineteenth century and on the play- 
wrights of our own time had still another effect. Mr. Alfred 
Kazin, an eminent literary critic, was quoted in the Wash- 
ington newspapers a few weeks ago as follows: 

Human values are too important to be left to the philosophers. It is 


up to the novelists to work out a new set of values for us. Only 
the novelist is in a good position to explore what life is all about. 


Even if we make allowance for the usual newspaper err- 


ors, the statement is symptomatic. Kazin puts his faith in 
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novelists instead of playwrights which may argue some as- 
tuteness on his part, but the point is the same. As the play- 
wright concerns himself with ideas in a changing and root- 
less world, he begins to be enshrined as a thinker, as a 
leader of intellectual thought and a man capable of setting 
down principles for the conduct of life. This is a greatness 
the playwright has had thrust upon him by his times. Today 
playwrights and novelists and artists of all kinds make state- 
ments on all sorts of subjects and attention is paid to them. 
I refer you to Mr. Jacques Barzun’s book The House of In- 
tellect for some precise documentation on this point. Actu- 
ally, most playwrights—and other artists as well—cannot be 
depended upon at all either for precept or example in the 
ordinary ways of etiquette let alone in the final problems 
of the universe. And there is no reason why they should 
be. There are of course many exception to this: men who 
are both playwrights and thinkers. But it is difficult to es- 
tablish any direct connection between these two activities 
or to prove that one depends upon the other. But we have 
given the playwright this impression. We have insisted that 
he be a prophet and a scientist and a philosopher and a so- 
ciologist as well as a playwright. Critics treat his work from 
every possible point of view: a play is viewed as a source of 
biographical information, or as a milestone in the history of 
ideas, or as a philosophical treatise and usually its import- 
ance as document is stressed at the expense of its import- 
ance as a play. When Mr. Tennessee Williams appeared on 
one if those probing, cigarette-smoking inquisition television 
programs a couple of years ago, he made use of the occasion 
to give some patronizing instructions to the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of New York. Why? Well, he was asked. Not only 
by the interviewer but by society at large. 

The poet is often spoken of as a seer and a prophet in 
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ancient writings but it would seem that he holds these titles 
in virtue of the manner in which he reflects the common 
wisdom of his organized society rather than for any per- 
sonal merits as thinker. 

The mantle of the wise man has fallen on today’s play- 
wright in a far different way—and on the poet and the archi- 
tect and the physicist for that matter— and he would have 
to be a very strong man to tear it off. We expect him to be 
full of wisdom on stage and off. We treat his works as 
though they are not products of his imagination at all but 
of his speculative intellect. We speak constantly of “what 
a play says” and describe plays with words like “study” and 
“investigation” and “examination” and in general ascribe to 
the work a kind of truth which is quite different from poetic 
truth or imaginative truth. The playwright would have to 
be superhuman to resist these honors. Here then is what has 
happened: our playwrights swayed by the scientific bias of 
the late nineteenth century and the theatre of that time 
have concentrated on a certain subject matter and a certain 
treatment of it. At the very moment they were deprived of 
a sustaining philosophy, they were appointed as oracles, not 
as seers and prophets in the sense in which Aristotle spoke 
of poetry as being more philosophical than history but ora- 
cles in a narrow social sense, dramatizing problems and pro- 
posing solutions. It is easy to see today how the distinction 
between the imaginative work and the rhetorical work has 
been blurred. We have in many universities what are called 
departments of Communication which lump theatre and 
drama along with public speaking and journalism and it is 
often difficult to see any distinction between these things 
on the basis of what is to be communicated. Witness also 
the reference to the First Amendment of the Constitution 
in the rows over censorship. The implicit idea is that a play 
communicates exactly the sort of truth that a newspaper or 
a philosophical treatise communicates and in the same way. 


N OW THE BLAME for this rests on artist and audience alike; 
it is a sign of the times. But when we object to the morbid- 
ity of certain modern playwrights, we are objecting in part 
to something that is a result of this confusion; the result of 
the denial of the separate world of art which is the world 
of imagination. 

As an antidote, I give you some words of Bernard Shaw, 
speaking as a man of sense, in connection with the relation 
between his prefaces (which contain his alleged thought) 
and his plays (which contain his undeniable art): 

The prefaces are wholly independent of the plays, and are mostly 

written long after the play has been produced on the stage. The 

monumental preface to a volume of plays is a classic English tradi- 
tion . . . and the notion that such prefaces are intended to be read 


by the audience before the curtain rises is partly ignorance of lit- 
erary history and partly mere native imbecility. 


We don’t have to emphasize that “native” here refers to the 
British. 

I have gone into all this in an effort to explain the sub- 
ject matter and the manner of modern serious drama. The 





Leo Brady is a dramatist, novelist and member of the 
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his work includes the play “Brother Orchid” and the novel 
“Edge of Doom.” 
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playwright inherits the subject matter and the approach; he 
inherits the philosophy which is heavily materialistic; he 
also inherits a view of drama which is basically scientific. 
Hence, it is true to say that he is not merely trying to shock 
his audience and he is not merely trying to pack the house. 
He honestly and truly believes that by digging into the bru- 
talities of life he will come up with some kind of truth. An 
even older example sustains him here because he knows that 
the Greeks and the Elizabethans also tried to pierce the 
mystery of iniquity by writing plays about horrible subjects. 
If we cannot imagine a Greek climbing the steps of the 
amphitheatre after a performance of Oedipus the King and 
saying to his neighbor: “There’s enough sorrow in life—why 
go to the theatre to see it,” it is perhaps partly because the 
horrors of that play are far beyond the ordinary trials we 
are asked to bear. 

I do not intend this explanation to absolve the gloom-and- 
doom playwrights. Many objections to their plays are en- 
tirely sound on artistic grounds. It is true that the plays do 
not often have real endings. Mr. Williams has notable dif- 
ficulty with third acts and provided a great many different J 
ones for The Rose Tattoo. Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is printed 
with alternate finishes, one apparently largely the work of 
the director. A play like Tea and Sympathy, probably the 
horrible example par excellence of the modern play—so good 
an example indeed that there are few plays so bad—has an 
ending which would make a fine inciting incident for an 
artist of greater sensitivity. 

It is true that the plays often do not penetrate reality very 
deeply. We might expect that they would be lacking in 
eternal backgrounds but often find them defective on the 
one thing they should be strongest in: character. This was | 
the burden of the complaint of the psychiatrist I mentioned 
earlier: the plays often transcribed textbook examples with- 
out any imaginative addition. The psycholigical study is to- 
day often as stereotyped as the old-time murder mystery. 
There we always knew the murderer would be the butler; 
today we always know the culprit is the mother; we always 
know that the man who appears to be strong is really weak; 
and that the woman who hates everybody is really in need 
of love. Now all of these are probable truths about human 
nature but after awhile, if unlit by imaginative fire, such 
situations become as standard as the Western gun battle in 
the empty street. 

It is also true that the New Drama (which of course is 
no longer new—it is almost 1960—the New Deal is old now, 
the New Criticism is old as well—) is just as sentimental as 
the old and while we have no objection to a certain amount 
of schmaltz in melodrama, it weakens and destroys drama 
with higher pretensions. Picnic and Look Homeward, Angel 
are examples of plays which are thoroughly sentimental about 
sex, for instance, just as Tea and Sympathy is. Both of these 
plays accent a charge made by Elmer Rice a few years ago: 
that the American drama is largely concerned with adoles- 
cent problems with no more moral force and no more spirit- 
ual significance than the dismay of a high-school wallflower 
at her first dance. Without some sort of spiritual perception, 
the drama is bound to be trivial. But we must notice here 
that this is an accurate reflection of the mind of society: we 
don’t want to hurt anybody; we say “teen-ager” instead of 
adolescent, probably aggravating the difficulty of growing up; 
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we provide all sorts of buffers between the child and reality 
so that his maturity is delayed if indeed it ever occurs at all. 

What is lost in all this is the joy that imaginative litera- 
ture can provide. The word “entertainment” seldom appears 
in print or conversation unless accompanied by the word 
“mere.” All entertainment is mere and we assume that art 
is loaded with significant statements which have precisely 
the same force and function as philosophical statements. The 
more difficult and obscure the statement, the better the art. 
We even project this back into history: the Greeks are difh- 
cult and hence good, the Elizabethans are difficult, Moliere 
is difficult all because of the statement involved and the raw 
thought required to dig it out although the slightest knowl- 
edge of these works should convince us that the difficulties 
are largely accidental and are matters of time, language, cul- 
tures and method. Another part of our Puritan-Jansenistic 
heritage shows here, clinging tenaciously, because we sup- 
pose that whatever is difficult must therefore be good, some- 
thing which St. Thomas explicitly denied. 

Now that we have explained the playwright’s condition 
and intention and granted the validity of some of our criti- 
cism of him and of his theatre, we must make the most im- 
portant distinction of all. Even though theory and some prac- 
tice tend to discount the role of the imagination, the imagi- 
nation is not dead. When Yeats said that rhetoric is the re- 
sult of the will trying to do the work of the imagination, he 
described a great deal of modern art. But he did not describe 
it all, and our objections do not apply to all plays. 


N o pERiop of history is entirely homogeneous: the thought 
and actions of a people are never—even in the most rigid 
society—universally regimented. In today’s theatre there are 
two classes of exceptions to any general condemnations of 
the drama. There are individual playwrights whose tradition 
is not entirely that of the materialistic tradition which we 
conceive as dominant: Wilder and Fry and Eliot are writers 
in the Christian tradition who reflect their time by reflecting 
that part of it which runs counter to the prevailing trend. 
You can perhaps think of other examples. And take note of 
this wonder: these playwrights have been popular in our 
time. Wilder’s Our Town is one of the most popular Ameri- 
can plays ever written; it is at this moment being revived in 
one of the most highly regarded of the off-Broadway the- 
atres. Fry and Eliot are less popular but not necessarily be- 
cause of their Christian implications: other and dramatic 
factors enter in. These playwrights are, we say, exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

But there is another class of exception, harder perhaps to 
understand but indicative of the continuing life of the 
imagination, the bursting forth of the artistic impulse no mat- 
ter what theories are devised to muffle it. Even playwrights 
who cannot be placed in a tradition which recognizes spirit- 
ual values are not entirely determined by their historical cir- 
cumstances. Because the imagination is in direct touch with 
reality, it is possible for playwrights to write better than 
they know. The theatre of the Nineties left us Shaw’s bril- 
liant comedies which survive in spite of his muddy and even 
sometimes blasphemous thinking. We might be grateful that 
he had recourse to the preface; it enabled him to get rid of 
all his proposals for world reform and left him free to write 
the play, left him free to function imaginatively and to cre- 
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ate an esthetic work. In France, Jean Giraudoux in the Thir- 
ties and Forties produced five or six plays which may be the 
greatest of this century—witty comedies that are both fanci- 
ful and tough-minded and time and again pierce through to 
the hard rock of reality. Williams’ Glass Menagerie and 
Miller’s, Death of a Salesman rise above sentimentality and 
abnormal psychology cliches and bring us clearly the experi- 
ence—in one case pathetic and in the other tragic—of men 
and women bereft of spiritual values and trying to make do 
with material ones. The good writer can triumph over the 
errors of his time and over his own personal errors, and he 
can do so precisely because his art does not depend wholly 
upon his environment or upon his beliefs. 

In The Image Industries, Father Lynch calls for collabora- 
tion between the artist and the theologian and in the course 
of his very persuasive argument he asserts that the artist is 
just as interested in reality as the theologian—though in his 
own special way, the imaginative way—and they are, there- 
fore, the most natural partners in the world. 

For they both know, one by revelation, the other by trained and 

honest instincts, the profound nature of the human soul and of its 

reactions to reality. 

No man is entirely bound by his time and place and least 
of all the artist; no man is subject to environment and heredi- 
ty, least of all the artist. 

What is essential in a work of art [says C. G. Jung] is that it should 

rise far above the realm of personal life and speak from the spirit 

and heart of the poet as man to the spirit and heart of mankind. 

The personal aspect is a limitation—and even a sin—in the realm 

of art. 

Many artists of our day are confined within their own per- 
sonal idiosyncracies or within the ideologies of their time. 
But they are not all so confined. It is entirely possible for a 
modern playwright to take the methods of naturalism and 
the emphasis on man as an object of scientific study and de- 
rive from these unpromising materials a play which defines 
and celebrates man’s spirit. It is possible for the materials of 
the social-protest plays and the case-history plays to bé em- 
ployed by a real artist and to reach an artistic end; it ‘is pos- 
sible for the imagination to transform the noisy desperation 
into a vision of tranquility. Today’s conditions are difficult, 
but they are not impossible. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By RICHARD BREEN 


isin 1s A less-than-kind definition of the American mo- 
tion picture. It states simply: a native, bastard art; born with 
good weather as midwife. 

There is a good deal to support this view. During the 
shank of the century, Cecil B. DeMille bought a train 
ticket to the West Coast. His partners had commissioned 
him to locate a site for the making of motion pictures. Since 
most of the filming was to be done outdoors, climate was 
an important factor. DeMille intended to stop in Phoenix, 
but he overslept and was awakened by a Pullman porter on 
the outskirts of Pasadena. He shopped around, finally picked 
a village called Hollywood. 

Hail to Cinema! And hail to her Muse, which was called 
Sunshine! 

Now, half-a-hundred years later, it is time to make an es- 
timate. Is sunshine still its only valid virtue? Let’s hope not. 
Certainly, the Garden of Eden has taught us that good 
weather is not entirely sufficient. 

A good many things have happened since Mr. DeMille 
got off that train. A good many cowboys have stood in the 
middle of a dusty street and said, “Draw, stranger”; a good 
many jewel thieves have tiptoed out of Stateroom “A”; a 
good many theatrical producers have led the ingenue to the 
railing of a penthouse and said, “That’s Broadway down 
there. It’s yours, my dear.” 

What of those millions of feet of film, unspooled for five 
decades? Has the motion picture justified itself? Has it en- 
tertained, or enlightened? Has it added to the body of 
thought, or the chalice of feeling? Has it become part of 
our spiritual and emotional archives? Has it done any of 
these things? And in so doing, has it violated what Shaw 
described as the only important dicta for a sensible society: 
good manners and divine law? 

In the words of Sam Goldwyn, I would like to answer 
definitely yes and no. In much that order. 

The motion picture implies a variety of forms. And it 
certainly specifies three: newsreel footage, training films and 
feature-length entertainments. 


V4 HAT OF the newsreel? Fifty years of unending film! 
Where in all of human record has there been so imperish- 
able a notation on conduct? What Macauley, what Gibbons, 
what Toynbee could so eloquently tell us how we have led 
our lives? There it is, a part of our national treasury! A 
million tons of celluloid on which is etched: our glories and 
anxieties; our indignities and woes; our moments of laugh- 
ter, our hours of pain! And it is recorded with cool, surgi- 
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cal perception. Benito Mussolini, hanging by his heels above 
the Tiber; the last cry of anguish from the Morro Castle; 
Buchenwald, that grim footnote to Golgotha; a mid-twenties 
convulsion called the Charleston; Leningrad in October of 
1917 and its terrifying confirmation in Red Square on May 
1, 1959; the son of “Madre mio” as half-a-million peasant 
women shuffle up to the Shrine of Guadeloupe; flagpole- 
sitting, bullfighting and soup kitchens. There is no descrip- 
tion of bedlam to match a 200 foot section of 1927 news- 
reel when a midwestern farm boy landed at an airfield just 
outside of Paris. Nor has a prose pen ever so well suggested 
the hush which fell over a House of Congress when the 
president declared that a state of war existed. between his 
country and the Empire of Japan. 

Day after day, week after week, month after month, year 
after year and decade after decade this record of our be- 
havior has been compiled. No editor can blue-pencil it; no 
publisher can expurgate it; no tribunal can misinterpret it. 
It cannot be altered by caprice or design. For that, it seems 
to me, we should be grateful. Our toil has been measured, 
our record has been kept. Whether we appear worthy or 
not, is quite another matter. 


id unTiL 1940, the training film was limited to use by 
commercial firms. It was employed as an aid for vacuum 
cleaner salesmen; it was ordered from Grosse Point to ex- 
plain knee-action in front wheel suspension. 

A Sunday morning oversight at Pearl Harbor altered all 
of that. Within twenty months, close to ten million men and 
women were under arms. Millions more were employed in 
their close support. Most of them were involved in an alien 
adventure. They were untutored and had to be taught. 
Taught they were! They were educated; in some cases they 
were enlightened. It was done swiftly and adroitly. 

Films of every kind rolled out of the laboratories. There 
were films which blue-printed physical fitness. There were 
films which explained artillery masses; films which outlined 
embarkation procedures; films which pinpointed infantry 
error; films which dealt with skip-bombing, invasion tactics, 
air raid warning, camouflage, attack and retreat. 

It was a mass, almost epileptic program of education. To 
be sure, it was not a program which either Socrates or As- 
sisi could have sponsored happily; but it was an immediate 
necessity for a sovereignty which found itself in grave jeop- 
ardy. Fifteen different aspects of combat were touched upon. 
Moreover, medical and psychological areas were investigated. 
Films explored the reasons for war, the guilt of friend and 
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foe; films dealt with contageous disease, battle fatigue and 
troop welfare. Furthermore, these films inquired into far 
more than victory. They studied the role of the victor; they 
out ined the responsibilities of conquest. The history, geogra- 
phy, language and mores of twenty-seven different countries 
were put under microscopic scrutiny. The American soldier 
was taught the function of an ambassador; he was instruct- 
ed in the uses of compassion. 

In fact, for the first time in generations, the American 
was reminded of an outside world. He was taught that there 
was a Charlemagne, that Frenchmen still remember him as 
Christmas Day communicants. He was taught that there 
were samurai warriors long before Washington quartered at 
Valley Forge. He was taught that there are colors in the 
stained glass at Cologne which have never been duplicated. 
He was sternly reminded, again and again, that the house 
of man has many rooms. And the Lord has specified that it 
shall have one corridor. 

Viewing those training films in 1959, one is struck by 
two extraordinary things. First, the speed and mechanical 
excellence with which they were fashioned. Secondly, the 
enduring merit of their content. Under close and skeptical 
scrutiny, they bear up. They bear up marvelously well. 


3 IS DIFFICULT to estimate how many “entertainment” 
films have been made in the past fifty years. But certainly 
we have seen enough to make some kind of appraisal. If the 
American motion picture has produced anything good, a 
few examples should be available. 

I believe there are such examples. As a beginning, I would 
cite the work of Walt Disney. Where, and at what time, 
have so many children, in so many places, been brought so 
much laughter? And merriment, that special brand of joy 
which seems to belong to childhood and sainthood alone? 
There is not a child on the farthest reaches of the Upper 
Orinocco River who has not rocked with glee at the antics 
of Mickey Mouse! And that whole parade of lovely spirits 
—Snow White and her wondrous band of dwarfs; Ferdi- 
nand, that timid beastie, and Pluto, that cosmic clown! Is 
there a child anywhere whose pain, or hunger, or terror has 
not been relieved momentarily by that valorous old scoun- 
dral, Donald Duck? And what of Dumbo and Pinnochio 
and Bambi and Cinderella and Peter Pan? Are they not 
sweet balms for a cradled world! Nor is that the end of the 
list. View, if you will, the long list of documentaries deal- 
ing with the physical world: Beaver Valley, Nature’s Half 
Acre, Water Birds, The Living Desert and The Vanishing 
Prairie. Each in its own way, a pictorial hymn to the majesty 
of creation! Each one probing with pristine clarity the mir- 
acle of birth, life, growth and decay! 

A purist would have to mention that such films have en- 
tertained as well millions of adults. But even if that were not 
so, wouldn’t their address to childhood be sufficient? 
Wouldn’t that be enough to insinuate them into the body 
of American folk lore? 

There is another kind of picture which seems to be ig- 
norant of boundaries. That is the musical. The American 
musical motion picture has every reason to be gay and light- 
hearted. It began on the most brash, wildly optimistic basis. 
It began with the employment of Miss Geraldine Ferrar, the 
treasured Metropolitan Opera star. I say brash because it 
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was a silent film, a circumstance not calculated to bring out 
the best in a soprano. This unique arrangement had one 
saving grace for Miss Ferrar. She was spared a certain 
amount of critical estimate. 

Since Miss Ferrar’s appearance, a lot of downbeats have 
been given, a lot of crescendos have been reached and a lot 
of musical pictures have been made. They have been musi- 
cals rich in variety, texture, mood and background. They 
have employed the music of many men, particularly native 
composers. They have been as light-minded as a charade, 
as dark-toned as a Benton sky. They have trafficked with 
presidents, oriental kings and pigeon-toed French girls. View 
them, if you will. From The Big Broadcast, which first re- 
vealed the velvet tonsils of Harry Lillis Crosby, right down 
to Gigi, which suggests why Paris is such a youngster after 
1,000 birthdays. 

The list is long and rewarding: The Great Ziegfeld, a 
rowdy, sentimental account of a lost age; Cabin in the Sky, 
a delicate tear running down the strong, black face of Afri- 
ca; Meet Me in St. Louis, the nicest Halloween prank ever 
devised. The list would include: Show Boat, a musical that 
would be rich and well-thought-of if it included nothing 
more than a song called “Old Man River”; Annie Get Your 
Gun, a boisterous exercise west of the Pecos and An Ameri- 
can in Paris. The list would include Oklahoma, The King 
and I, South Pacific and Carousal. And a hundred more, 
where tunes have been forgotten, remembered again, for- 
gotten and remembered. ; 

Certainly, those pictures are a catalogue of American 
music. They represent the work of Kern and Friml, the 
melodies of Gershwin and Berlin. Cole Porter, Richard 
Rodgers and George M. Cohan come alive. Larry Hart and 
Oscar Hammerstein are heard. 

That a musical should contain music does not seem like 
too severe a demand. However, it seems to me, the Ameri- 
can musical motion picture contains a good deal more. Par- 
ticularly, in two fields: costuming and dancing. Since Becky 
Sharpe first showed her pale, pastel cheek in 1935, the use 
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of color and design have become vital elements in motion 
picture entertainment. The musical has pushed, cajoled and 
nagged them into the status of high art. Much the same 
thing can be said about dancing. From the early “hoofing” 
of Jimmy Cagney up through the rakish, imaginative story- 
telling by Michael Kidd. The dance has become a very spe- 
cial American province, in a large part due to the Ameri- 
can musical picture. If there is any doubt, watch if you 
will, Fred Astaire. Watch him in some sly, satin descent 
down a staircase. It is a paragraph, a chapter, a whole text- 
book on grace. 


The American musical picture has one more distinction. 
It has given us a group of performers who are special, 
unique and creative enough to be free of their material. In 
the stately iambic of Groucho Marx, they stand out “like a 
vaccination on the forehead.” Bing Crosby is a member of 
that blessed little band. And the producer of a Crosby film 
gave the best summary of what sets them apart. A musical 
director approached the producer with a list of possible num- 
bers for Crosby. The producer brushed him aside and said, 
“I don’t give a damn what song! Just give him some notes 
that go up and down.” Fred Astaire and Gene Kelly have 
that rare gift. Their movement is separate and above prior 
architecture. The same can be said for Ella Fitzgerald. A 
Manhattan critic astutely said of her: “When she sings the 
blues, you know there’s rain on the roof.” 


In the senses mentioned here, the American musical has 
given us the nearest thing to true Esperanto. It has provided 
form, music, color and movement. 

But what of the hundreds of pictures which can lay no 
claim to this peculiar magic? The comedies, the dramas, the 
pageants. Have they contrived to amuse us, have they man- 
aged to edify us? Yes, to a surprisingly high degree. 

Comedies like It Happened One Night and You Can't 
Take It with You have been filmed for fun and fun alone. 
Others have delved deeper. For instance, The Philadelphia 
Story, an urbane potshot at the Court of Bryn Mawr. Going 
My Way held a mirror up to Tenth Avenue and got a re- 
flection of the Killarney’s lakes. All About Eve studied the 
savage mechanics of Broadway. It damned the bad things; it 
looked long and affectionately at the good. A Letter to Three 
Wives was a witty, candid, moral essay on infidelity. Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town paid a visit to our national lawmak- 
ers. It found them winning; but it found them wanting. 


Look down the long list of films which have treated social 
ills and private ailments. Many have done so with anger, 
insight and understanding. Take Dodsworth. Where has 
arch frivolity been so brutally exposed? It is true that the 
burning of Rome provides a better lesson, but so few states 
can afford that kind of exposition! Or, take the Grapes of 
Wrath, that parched and persuasive cry of pain. There have 
been others. For instance: The Lost Weekend, a skilled and 
compassionate view of the alcoholic; The Snake Pit, a de- 
tailed, constructive study of clinical madness; On the Water- 
front and All the King’s Men, diverse but unerring treat- 
ments of tyranny. 





Richard Breen is a motion-picture writer who has won 
the Academy Award for Screen Writing and is a former 
president of the Screen Writers’ Guild. 
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How has the American motion picture looked at war? 
Sometimes with wit, sometimes with sobriety; but always 
with the knowledge that it is the meanest trade we practice. 
How many of you remember the last, dreadful, pastoral 
punctuation of All Quiet on the Western Front? And, de- 
spite all of its high jinks, Mr. Roberts managed to suggest 
the direst enemy of all: boredom. There are dozens of oth- 
er films which have stated the only proposition supportable 
by good men and women at war: there is a terminal nobili- 
ty which rises above despair. To confirm this, it is necessary 
only to consider Mrs. Miniver, The Best Years of Our Lives 
and Twelve O'Clock High. 

What of the power to edify? Certainly, the filmed lives of 
Louis Pasteur and the Curies have done that. If it had to, 
one example could stand alone: The Song of Bernadette, a 
muted, poetic inquiry into sainthood. There are others: Keys 
of the Kingdom and The Diary of Anne Frank. It would 
be a very strange sort of man who was not moved by Anne 
Frank and a group of people huddled in an Amsterdam at- 
tic, uncertain of the law of Judea and terrified by the law 
which replaced it. . 

This summary has touched on almost everything except 
the lowly western. It would be wrong to omit it. In many 
ways, the motion picture western is the closest thing to a 
morality play this country possesses. Its outline is familiar 
and all too practicable; but it can be argued that this is gen- 
erally true of bridges. At least, it is true of bridges which 
don’t fall down. The classic western has a clear, straight, al- 
most melodic line: a strange, detached man rides into town; 
he finds good people in trouble; they are opposed by evil 
men; he defeats the evil men; he rides away. The story is 
often attacked, because it is naive, simple, unvarying. If sim- 
plicity is the only norm, then the Story of Bethlehem is 
open to criticism. The truth of the matter is: the western 
story must be judged on the basis of how it is told. And 
many of them have been told with consumate skill. They 
range from Cimmaron up through High Noon and Shane. 
And a real sentimentalist would not want to leave out 
Stagecoach, an early experiment in putting Grand Hotel on 
horseback. 

Just as the musical has brought to our attention the work 
of scores of composers, so the non-musical has given us 
the prose of O’Neill and Faulkner and Hemingway. It has 
brought to us Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis and Mark Twain. 
It has reached out and obtained for us Sean O’Casey and 
Ibsen and Shaw. It has treated us to Shakespeare and Ring 
Lardner. It has put a library in houses where not a single 
soul can read. 

Finally, the motion picture has done one generous thing. 
It has given us men and women whose art we can treasure 
and remember. The list would vary with the individual. 
Some men like Galahad; others prefer Ichabod Crane. Al- 
beit, certain people would storm their way onto the list. 
Those later-day Caesars, Ethel and John and Lionel would 
be on the list. Also present would be: that wonderous buf- 
foon W. C. Fields; his antic predecessor, Harold Lloyd, and 
a woman for whom there is only one word in the language 
—Garbo. 

This review of the motion picture is necessarily short. It 
will not touch on loftier attainments like Bride of Franken- 


(Continued on page 73) 
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RE°?ORT ON AMERICAN CULTURE - Ill 


TELEVISION 


By JOHN SHANLEY 


3 WE WERE to imagine the components of culture in the 
United States as a group of buildings in a community, the 
structure representing television would have to be the big- 
gest in town. For the television screen exercises a mammoth 
influence over the minds of Americans. Its ability to mes- 
merize the public is consistently greater than that of the 
motion picture, the stage, the art gallery, the musical re- 
cital hall or the book. 

There are no infallible statistics to tell us how many per- 
sons actually watch television at any time. But, according 
to the rating services, which measure audiences by a system 
of projection that, one suspects, never is conservative, one 
telecast this year—the Motion Picture Academy’s Oscar 
awards from Hollywood—was seen by an audience num- 
bering more than 70,000,000 spectators. 

Even if numbers of this staggering magnitude are regis- 
tered with a certain amount of skepticism, it is obvious that 
TV, in the little more than a decade since it burst on the 
American scene, has changed our ways of living and think- 
ing. To an alarming degree it has blighted the art of con- 
versation in the nation’s living rooms. It has had a severe 
effect on some phases of our economy. 

We have become, to a greater extent, a group of home- 
bodies. We do not travel to night clubs, local movie houses 
or sports parks and arenas to nearly the extent that we did 
before the advent of the magic box. The effects of this ten- 
dency to remain by the hearth instead of seeking outside 
entertainment have been disastrous for many entrepreneurs 
and promotors. 

The power of TV as an advertising medium has created 
new competition in the business world. Products that were 
sold successfully for decades have gone off the market or 
become obscure because their manufacturers failed to pro- 
mote them through television while new, and not neces- 
sarily better competitive merchandise was being extrava- 
gantly advertised and successfully marketed through elec- 
tronic salesmanship. 

It is not my intention, however, to dwell on the economic 
effects of TV. It is a subject that has multiple sub-headings, 
some of them fascinating and some, rather disturbing. Here, 
however, we are concerned with television as a manifesta- 
tion of our culture and in this area, too, there is more than 
one side of the story. 

In the metaphorical cultural community to which ref- 
erence already has been made, the big house representing 
TV would be centrally located and constantly within the 
view of residents and visitors. 
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In the opinion of many it would be the eyesore of the 
neighborhood because of some of the hideous features of its 
architecture. Some of the populace would shun it as they 
would a domicile of pestilence or disorder. Others—and they 
would be in the majority—would find it fascinating and at- 
tractive. It would be unquestionably the most talked-about 
building in town. 

There also would be some residents who would have an- 
other attitude towards the house of television. They would 
be the ones who had observed it from the time when its 
foundation was laid. Aware then that the giant structure pos- 
sessed a tremendous potential for the betterment of the com- 
munity, they watched it grow and, in many ways, become 
ugly and corrupting while only occasionally presenting the 
aspect of splendor and goodness for which it bore such rich 
promise when it was still in the process of construction. 

It is this group of people—who have not yet abandoned 
hope for the great house but who are deeply concerned 
about its burgeoning grotesqueries—-who may be the means 
of saving it. Their role is, as we shall see, a vital one, for 
the structure with which they are concerned ‘can have a pro- 
found effect on the future of all who come in contact with 
it. If those who are disturbed remain passive, the house will 
become more garish and ugly. Unless there is action, not 
only the house, but the entire community can deteriorate. 

What is there about television that makes it more im- 
portant than other media of communications and facets of 
our culture in shaping our destiny in the individual home, 
in the community and ultimately in the nation as a whole? 
Basically it is the tendency of TV to monopolize our time 
and attention—often when we might be far more sensibly 
and profitably concerned with other activities. The Ameri- 
can who spends the equivalent of one day out of each week 
before his TV screen is not an unusual creature. He may 
be a toddler, a teen-ager, a house-wife, a business man or an 
aging pensioner. The fascination of the device defies age 
and social and economic barriers. Its hypnotic effect is dev- 
astating. 

How many of us have found ourselves sitting before the 
TV screen, perhaps at an hour of the night that was well 
past a reasonable time for retiring, and watching a program 
that not only was mediocre—but even familiar? It may~ have 
been something that we saw only days or weeks before. In 
a completely unrealistic situation like this we can find our- 
selves made captive by flickering images that can contribute 
little or nothing to our enlightenment—or even to our en- 
tertainment. 
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On the other hand, some of us may have had another, 
more rewarding kind of experience. We have just begun 
to watch—let us say—that movie in which the hero turned 
the tide in the Battle of Midway although he was gravely 
wounded, his fighter plane in tatters and only one of his ma- 
chine guns functioning. 

But as the film begins, we demonstrate commendable 
strength of character, get out of the easy chair and reach for 
the switch that brings a benign and civilized darkness to the 
screen and silences the simulated sounds of combat from the 
speaker. 

Now we have achieved something to consider with pride. 
We may use the ninety minutes that follow for reading a 
good book, for catching up with the day’s newspaper, for 
prayer, for repairing that long-neglected leak in the kitchen 
faucet, or just for sleeping. No matter which of these occu- 
pations claims our time we are infinitely better off than if 
we had remained captive as the unlikely exploits of Lieut. 
Col. Bruce Bravo unfolded on the television screen. This 
has been a moment of truth and an act of decision that we 
never shall have cause to regret. 


a THE ADVANTAGES that result from selective viewing 
are sometimes hard to grasp. There is in each of us a streak 
of the escapist. After a day of commerce that may be scarred 
by disputes and disappointments, most of us are easy prey 
to the flimsy refuge offered by unreality. It is easy for the 
deeds of the reckless fighter pilot, the fearless sheriff or the 
dauntless private detective to transport our viewer into a 
Walter Mitty world, where still enjoying the security of his 
armchair, he can visualize himself as the all-conquering pro- 
tagonist. 

This ability of television briskly to massage the imagina- 
tion and to place us in a world of fantasy transforms urban 
children into cowhands and jungle wallahs. Its effect on 
the housewife can be particularly severe. Taking time out 
from her ironing, she may watch a woman of her own sta- 
tion participating in a quiz program. The lucky contestant 
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knows that the Taj Mahal is located in India. After she 
shares this intelligence with the audience, a new world opens 
to her. She receives a complete wardrobe, a year’s supply of 
detergent and a trip to Stockholm. The homemaker who ob- 
serves this stroke of fortune wil! get back to her ironing 
eventually. But after frequent exposure to a small-screen 
Nirvanah where dreams come true so effortlessly, can she 
be expected to face the exacting requirements of her state 
in life with healthy resignation and satisfaction? 

No one should attempt to deny that an occasional pinch 
of fantasy is good for the spirit. The televised quiz show, 
Western, crime story or situation comedy, taken in modera- 
tion may afford welcome and harmless diversion for many 
viewers. But it is the constant barrage of trivia to the vir- 
tual exclusion of programs of serious or enlightening content 
that has made television a threat to our welfare. 

In some cases TV is guilty of presenting material that is 
crude or otherwise objectionable. The violence and bru- 
tality that are portrayed on certain adventure and crime pro- 
grams are chilling to behold. 

There also are occasional transgressions of another kind. 
These occur, as a rule, during programs shown late at night 
when it is presumed that bad taste will not be resented. The 
double entendre sometimes flourishes on these shows as en- 
tertainers tend to substitute locker room quips for genuine 
humor. 

Certainly no advocacy of censorship is intended in these 
references to lapses in good judgment. They are really more 
pathetic than offensive. If they are resented by enough view- 
ers who would take the trouble to make their objections 
known to those responsible for the programs, a remedy would 
be found quickly. Action by the public also could bring 
about a quick decline in the crimes of passion and violence 
depicted on other programs. The matter of public pressure 
and its efficiency is something about which more will be 
said later. 

The fact is that the television programs that contain fla- 
grantly objectionable material are not in the majority. The 
damage to our intellects is being inflicted not nearly as much 
by these programs as by the vapid, run-of-the-mill offerings 
that are being televised on an almost round-the-clock basis 
from coast to coast. The skeletonized plot summary from a 
published program schedule for a few of these shows pre- 
sented recently tells a significant story of how absurd a diet | 
of escapism we are being offered. If more details of the story 
lines were supplied, the effect would be even more ludi- 
crous. 

The first is from a popular network crime program called 
“Peter Gunn.” Here is a synopsis of an episode entitled “The 
February Girl”: “Model June Holton witnesses the murder 
of a photographer. June can’t identify the murderer because 
she is nearsighted. But she realizes that the killer has rec- 
ognized her and asks Peter Gunn for help.” 

On another network, in an episode of the series called 
“Alcoa Presents,” here is what was being depicted: “Un- 
happily married, Sylvia Ackroyd has a weird experience. She 
is befriended by a man who lived and died long before she 
was born.” 

The third network, in a chapter of the program called 
“The Texan,” provided its viewers with this intriguing sit- 
uation: “Bill Longley discovers the corpse of a young man 
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lying near a shack. Immediately two men ride up who claim 
to be older brothers of the dead man. They accuse Longley 
of ki ling their brother and threaten to hang him.” 

Tiiese samples, chosen at random, are, it must be empha- 
sizec. typical of the kind of bleak and empty themes that 
fill txe TV screen night after night. It would be neither 
fair nor realistic to expect the networks to give us attrac- 
tions of unquestionable quality all of the time—or even most 
of the time. The demand for quantity is far too great. 

But there is absolutely no excuse for the tide of rubbish 
that engulfs the TV screen with such distressing regularity. 
Let us consider now the extent to which we are being 


harmed by it. 


i” OF TELEVISION’s most distinguished personalities, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, during a talk in Chicago not long ago, 
said: “Surely we shall pay for using this most powerful in- 
strument of communications to insulate the citizenry from 
the hard and demanding realities which must be faced if 
we are to survive.” 

This was not, it should be pointed out, just a random no- 
tion. For not long afterwards Mr. Murrow had something 
further to say on the same subject when he was a guest on 
the radio program “The Press and the People,” produced 
under a grant from The Fund for the Republic. In an in- 
terview with Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman Fel- 
lowships at Harvard, Mr. Murrow reiterated his earlier views, 


) declaring: 


“I believe this country is in grave and perhaps mortal 
danger and that to a large extent during the hours between 
eight and eleven in the evening the television audience is 
being fed a diet that tends to cause it to be indifferent, that 
tends to insulate it from the realities of the world in which 
it lives. 

“I do not believe that this can be solved merely by the 
networks nor merely by the sponsors,” Mr. Murrow contin- 
ued. “I have nothing against Westerns or quiz shows. I 
merely was contending that the program structure is in some 
degree in imbalance and that during peak listening time 
there should be more attention to serious subjects.” 

Later the commentator, when asked to mention some of 
the serious omissions in television coverage of the great facts 
of our time, replied: “I would say at the outset that most of 
the meaningful programing is done in what has come to 
be called the intellectual ghetto on Sunday afternoons. This 
is a time when many people find it inconvenient to watch 
television.” , 

Mr. Murrow also said: “There is very little done in the 
area of searching examinations of our foreign policy, very 
little in the way or a critical examination of the state of 
education in this country. In short, very little is done to use 
television as a mirror to hold behind the events of the day. 
So far as I am concerned, it doesn’t matter to me in the least 
whether what is reflected is a picture of bigotry, of intoler- 
ance, of indifference, or of great, high achievement. The 
important thing is that the mirror should be there.” 





John Shanley is Radio-Television Editor of The New York 


Times; his reports on television have also appeared in Ameri- ' 
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ca, The Sign and The Critic. 
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The importance of the mass media—and more particularly 
television and motion pictures—also has been evaluated re- 
cently by another authority. 

In his book, The Image Industries, published by Sheed 
& Ward, the Rev. William F. Lynch, S.J., expresses deep 
concern about the effects of TV and the movies on the na- 
tion. In his concluding words, Father Lynch, a member of 
the faculty of Georgetown University and former editor of 
the magazine Thought, writes: 

“We are dealing with a question of the largest national 
moment when we talk of the present and future state of 
the mass media amorig us. We have arrived at a great crisis 
in our history. Those who wish to live with the ostriches 
and to deny this fact are free to do so, but whatever history 
lies ahead of us will put them down as children for their 
denial. 

“We are a great people, capable of very great things but 
the fact is that the truth of what is being asked of us is be- 
ing concealed from us in very large measure. We are en- 
gaged with a great enemy and we will find ourselves in- 
creasingly engaged in every corner of our souls. The con- 
flict is more than military and economic. It is and will be 
primarily intellectual and spiritual. It will be ultimately a 
conflict between two states of the imagination. If we con- 
sent to a mediocre and contemptible state of the national 
imagination, we may have allies for a battle but not for the 
campaign of perhaps the next hundred years that lies ahead 
of us. 

“We are already at war but it is the first war in human 
history that must be fought everywhere. The responsibility 
of our mass media within this engagement is so great that 
it is almost incalculable, so powerful is their control over 
our most intimate and everyday images and, therefore, over 
our final attitudes and decisions.” 

Then Father Lynch indicated the line that- should be fol- 
lowed if there is to be a solution to the problem. He wrote: 
“It is doubtful whether the present commercial masters of 
these media will live up to that responsibility unless the 
most valid and most powerful pressure, not of the ‘censor’ 
but of the national intelligence, is brought to bear against 
them. I have suggested,” he said, “that this kind of pres- 
sure can be brought to bear by the common sympathetic 
action of the critics, artists, theologians and the universi- 
ties. The issue is much too big for inaction or snobbishness 
on the part of any of these forces.” 

At this point I should like to say something about the 
critics to whom Father Lynch referred. The professional 
television reviewer, unlike those who express opinions on 
most of the other branches of our culture, is in the position 
of issuing judgments that often are ex post facto. His en- 
thusiasm for a telecast that he considers meritorious, or his 
condemnation of a program that he dislikes is published, in 
most cases, after the production has vanished from the 
screen, probably never to be seen again. 

Unlike the reviewer of drama, motion pictures or books, 
he is not in a position directly to affect the commercial sue 
cess of the object of his appraisal. In most cases the tele- 
vision critic is consulted by readers who are interested pri- 
marily in comparing his opinion with their own. They are not 
seeking guidance as much as they are seeking corroboration. 


(Continued on puge 75) 
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MUSIC 


By PAUL HUME 


: BE ASKED to step back and look at the musical life of 
this country today and then to report to you on what I see 
and hear is a bit like being asked to give you a progress re- 
port on my four children. I love to talk about them, and 
can go on for hours on the subject but I live so much in 
the midst of them that it is hard to remove myself long 
enough and far enough for an objective appraisal. And the 
world of music is so much with any working music critic 
that it is almost as difficult to stand away from it to take an 
objective look and listen. But then, as George Bernard Shaw 
used to object strenuously during his glittering years as a 
music critic, who ever said a music critic could, or should 
even try to be objective? 

The world of music today is so busy, so noisy if you please, 
sO unending as it moves around the country with the sea- 
sons, abounding in summer festivals from our next-to-newest 
state of Alaska, where the Anchorage Festival boasts of “Mu- 
sic for our Mountains,” to Tanglewood, where the true spirit 
of the festival has long since disappeared under the burdens 
of a busy summer school and the repetition of winter's pro- 
grams, that it is not easy to stop listening long enough to 
think about music. And merely to avoid concerts, operas and 
ballets is no escape. Music has become one of the most com- 
monplace commodities in the world. Airplanes play it for 
you at a volume that carries above the sound of the motors; 
labor rooms have it piped in along with the latest techniques 
in anaesthetics, and for the same purpose. Banks and fac- 
tories reach for the music switch at almost the same instant 
as they do the switch that opens the doors in the morning. 

But the end of a concert season—and we have just reached 
one such happy respite—is a perfect moment for a music 
critic to try to raise himself above the daily and nightly 
routine in which he hears music partly as an art and partly 
as a business, in order to survey his world, a world in which 
he may stand in one or a dozen different roles. Almost as 
soon as I performed this not entirely simple matter of de- 
taching myself from the round of programs and reviews, I 
realized that I approach the world of music in America today 
from at least six very different aspects, and from this dis- 
covery I soon found that I have satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions that vary widely depending upon the particular emi- 
nence from which I happen to be viewing the musical scene. 
Let me speak first as a parent. 

My children can enjoy music in their home, as far as 
mechanical reproduction is concerned, as the children of no 
previous time in the history of music ever dreamed of hear- 
ing it. There is little, from the days of St. Ambrose of Milan 
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himself, to music written in this Year of Our Lord, 1959, 
that the children of today cannot sample from the wealth of 
superb recordings now available. Limits that may be set on 
what our children hear today are set by parents’ preferences, 
their pocketbooks, and the tastes they have planted in their 
youngsters. ; 

Of live music making at home, I can say less, because of 
the age of our own four. But there is no problem about the 
caliber of instruction generally available to private music stu- 
dents these days, although their experiences in music in pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools still vary far more widely 
than is consistent with a truly musical culture. We must 
speak more about this a bit later. 

Actually my own children are getting far less in the way 
of solid, if elementary music history and appreciation than 
I had in the school I attended a few miles from here some 
thirty years ago. But that is not generally speaking the case, 
and, at least until the recent craze for science to the exclu- 
sion of a great many other fields of study hit our elementary 
and secondary schools, I was highly encouraged about the 
breadth and caliber of music education in our pre-college 
institutions. 

As a parent, then, I am to a very large degree satisfied. 
Should any of our children decide on music as a career, | 
know that they will be able to choose, as we have already 
chosen in one case, what seems to us the best out of a num- 
ber of possible fine teachers. 

As a teacher I must make my observations from a differ- 
ent age group: I teach a general introductory survey course 
at the college level, attempting to offer to those juniors and 
seniors who elect the course but have no personal talents in 
music something of what Jacques Barzun calls the “fair 
knowledge of history, esthetics and style,” while remember- 
ing as he quite properly emphasizes it, “that musical enjoy- 
ment and appreciation are in most cases only heightened or 
filled out or refined by these intellectual additions.” 

A conflict arises when I consider with what little musical 
background and elementary information the average college 
student comes to my class, compared to my feeling that the 
music situation in elementary schools is in good estate. Yet 
actually there exists a kind of duality among many college 
student bodies today: on the average campus you will find 
one dormitory room after another echoing with the sounds 
of its tenant’s high-fidelity outfit. And up and down the resi- 
dent halls you are likely to catch Bartok and Stravinsky, 
Ravel and Bach, mingling with the very best in jazz. But 
these are not the students who, for the most part, attend my 
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clas .es. These are they who have been, to a rather substan- 
tial legree, brought up with music. 

he class in music history and appreciation tends to at- 
tra. those who have arrived at the college stage and sudden- 
ly ‘nd themselves lacking any experience in, or understand- 
ing of music, who hope it is not too late to acquire some 
knowledge of its origins and development, its structures, and 
who hope, above all, to find out what there is in it that 
meens so much to many of their fellow students. And this 
is an encouraging sign, in spite of the statement of an emi- 
nent, though former music critic, who said, “When these 
non-professional students come to college already able to 
browse among scores and manuscripts, to sing a part and 
play a keyboard instrument, with the background of musical 
reading comparable to their literary accomplishments, it will 
be possible to handle the repertoire of music as freely and 
as claborately as we now handle poetry.” 

This is a kind of snobbery that has long done so much 
to scare people away from music who are quite as capable 
of enjoying it, though they may not know precisely why, as 
do many professional musicians who may know all the tech- 
nical answers and still lack the intellectual and emotional 
capacity to abandon themselves to the sheer auditory pleasure 
of letting the sounds of music creep in their ears. 

As a teacher in a college today, I find no problem in teach- 
ing non-musical students something of the meaning, the 
background, political or social or economic, of the world’s 
great musical masterworks. 

As the director of a college choral group which can sing 
Bartok and Poulenc, Bach or Handel, and the rest of the 
great repertoire, | am constantly thrilled by the way in which 
the amateur student can grasp the essence of such music, 
and with that singular devotion and enthusiasm that seems 
to characterize this age level, give it out with both under- 
standing and beauty. At the same time, I am appalled at 
the real failure of our school systems to give the slightest 
amount of sight-reading training. The ease with which chil- 
dren can be taught to read music is so closely parallel to 
that with which they learn their abc’s that our continued 
indifference to so vital an ingredient of their education is 
more than hard to understand. 

Is this not another contradiction to my earlier sense of sat- 
isfaction with musical activities in our elementary schools? 
Yes, to a degree. But I take encouragement from the fact 
that each year in the decade that I have been directing my 
college choral group there has been a marked improvement 
in the musical awareness and ability of those entering its 
ranks. 


| F I WERE to single out another area of interest in the mu- 
sical world today, it would lead us to far more controversial 
fields, and yet it is one that I cannot refrain from touching 
on: my feelings about music from the standpoint of a church- 
goer. Only recently a letter came to my desk from a choir 
director in a Protestant church in a busy suburban area. The 
writer. cited one of the recent and widely circulated theories 
in the world of religion—the theory that religion is and must 
be very much a part of every phase of our daily lives—as a 
reason why the writer had been fired from a former church 


position—fired because of his unwillingness to water down: 


the quality of the music performed in that church to the 
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point where it was “something the people could all under- 
stand.” This meant, for him, the end of Bach and Brahms, 
no more room for Purcell and Vaughan Williams. 

Speaking as one who attends Mass in a parish which has 
no organist, no choir director, and no High Mass, a busy, 
thriving city parish, I can only say that even so I know of 
the great improvement that is now going on in the music 
within the Catholic Church in this country today. Thus as 
a churchgoer I am highly dispirited, but recognize that the 
situation is far better in many places. 

It might well be noted at this point that the caliber of 
music heard in the churches of this country can still stand 
a great improvement. That fact is as true of the various 
Protestant denominations as it is of the Catholic and Jewish 
churches. There have been many and great steps forward 
on the part of many religious groups to improve the quality 
of their music and its performance. But from one end of the 
country to the other, there are still regular evidences that 
the majority of the music heard in our places of worship 
falls far below the standard of quality that we take for grant- 
ed when we attend a concert. Yet there is no logical reason 
why this should be, and indeed, from a theological point of 
view, it is an indefensible position. 

It must be noted, since more people hear music in Churth 
than from all other sources of music combined, that we are 
still failing in a wholesale way in this most significant area. 
It is long past time that we return to the practice of having 
our most celebrated composers write some of their finest 
music for the use of the church. 
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Now it happens that among my occupations I am what 
our postman not long ago labeled as a “classical disc jockey.” 
Every night for nearly three years now, I have played two 
or three hours of the world’s great music over the radio. Dur- 
ing that time I have ranged as freely as my personal fancy 
took me, offering the world’s masterworks as well as its old- 
est and newest music. The response has been heartening in 
its evidence that there is a public eager for nothing but the 
very finest possible musical entertainment over the air. | 
must pay tribute to the enlightened management of the radio 
station over which I broadcast, for their determination to 
continue offering such music to the public. And it is at this 
point that I must say something about the world of mechani 
cal music today, which is to say, the phonograph record, now 
glorying in its newest and most magnificent state, that of 
stereophony. 


Regardless of whatever, pwns pains we went through a 


~——decadeago” When long-playing records revolutionized the 


world of recorded music, and some of those same pains have 
been around lately with the advent of stereophonic sound, 
there can be no question of one marvelous fact: our horizons, 
musically speaking, have been widened, musical scholarship 
has been stimulated, and composers of our own time have 
been encouraged more than by any other single factor in the 
growth of the musical life in this country. There are draw- 
backs, to be sure. We shall speak of them later. Any dis- 
tance we may have come in recognition of our own com- 
posers and performers is still hardly more than a step in the 
direction we must travel. 

But from the world of recordings today, we can learn with 
our own ears something of the wonders of the twelfth-cen- 
tury miracle play, in “The Play of Daniel,” or the shape and 
substance of Ambrosian Chant, sung by the direct artistic 
descendants of those who first sang it in Milan centuries ago, 
just as we enjoy the Gregorian Chant from the Abbey of 
Solesmes, Wagner's operas as sung at Bayreuth, and music 
by Hindemith and Stravinsky with the composers to conduct 
their own works And with the phenomenal realism now 
possible in recordings, we are still nearer the illusion of being 
in the actual presence of the performing artists. More than 
ever, incidentally then, must we remember, as Dr. Kurt List, 
of Westminster Records, said some years ago, that no matter 
how great the achievements of recordings may become, they 
can never be more than the most superb of illusions. For the 
moment, however, we may take an unbounded delight in 
listening to the organ concertos of George Frederick Handel 
played on a pipe organ which he himself helped to design 
and on which he himself played. This kind of achievement, 
coupled with the unending discoveries of the world’s pro- 
found students of music, comes very close indeed to letting 
us hear the music of Handel as he too heard it. 

Yes, a classical disc jockey today has little of which to 
complain. 

But I am a music critic, too, in what we may hope is a 
constructive sense. That is, I should like to think that I see 
things in the world of music that are good, and things that 
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ought to be vastly improved. Hopefully, I like to think also 
that those things that could be better are capable of remedy. 
As a music critic, there are many things I wish for, hope to 
see come to pass while I am still active, and dream of help- 
ing to bring about for my children and their children. 


Finsr OF ALL, as a critic, I would like to see the gradual 
broadening of musical taste in this country so that what has 
been called the “ignorant, snobbish, timid” audience would 
no longer rule so much of the roost, when it comes to the 
programs we hear played by our larger musical organizations, 
and to the artists we go to hear. It is not only the audiences 
today who are ignorant, snobbish and timid. There are timid 
conductors of orchestras and there are ignorant music critics 
writing for some large and important papers and magazines. 
And there are snobs in positions of influence, both profession- 
ally and as musical laymen, who do a daily job of sabotage 
against our musical growth. Interestingly enough, though 
the label of snob is often leveled against the music critic, I 
find him more often ignorant or timid than snobbish, though 
there are exceptions. 

It may surprise you that my first concern is with audi- 
ences rather than performers and creators. But in any con- 
sideration of music in this country today, I am constantly 
brought up against the problems presented by those who 
listen or don’t listen tc our musicians. 

In our concert goir * .oday we have settled into such rou- 
tines that it seems v .v !ikely that we go to hear music by 
appointment rather than from some specific desire or interest 
in a given work or performer. In a sense this has a good 
side, for the concert-goer who buys a subscription ticket to 
an orchestral season does so with the feeling that his reg- 
ular attendance at concerts will bring him certain esthetic 
and spiritual entertainment from which he is sure of a rea- 
sonable degree of satisfaction. But there is with this season- 
by-season subscription also the peril of intellectual atrophy 
which, when coupled with the conservative if not reaction- 
ary tendencies on the part of most of our orchestral program 
builders these days, tends to ossify our subscriber's once 
acute perception. 

For a specific illustration, there are weekly concerts of 
chamber music at the Library of Congress. These regularly 
present some of the world’s outstanding ensembles before - 
audiences that pride themselves with that comfortable con- 
ceit that chamber music is the world’s purest music and 
therefore its best. Aside from the fallacy of this kind of rea- 
soning, there is an almost 100 per cent predictable reaction 
from this audience following the playing of nearly everything 
heard in that hall. Week after week, at the conclusion of a 
quartet or trio, quintet or whatever, the audience will ap- 
plaud with precisely the same inflection recalling the per- 
formers the same number of times whether it is for Beethoven 
or Bartok, two recalls and a quick silence. It is as if we lis- 
tened to the music without making any vital, personal judg- 
ment, but in order to give the whole thing some kind of 
social approbation. 

The average American audience applauds what it hears 
at concerts whether it likes it or not. How often I have sat 
and watched someone expressing open disapproval or dislike 
during some work on a program, only to see them mechani- 
cally clapping their hands together when it was over. On 
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the e occasions when I| have asked why they applauded, they 
sai. something like, “Well I don’t like to be impolite!” One 
of ‘he things this country needs is a good, solid means of 
expressing its disapproval of music at concerts. The Euro- 
peans have them, we could use the same means. We are 
afraid to indicate our displeasure for fear of being thought 
unperceptive or ignorant or, at the least, socially ungracious. 

But this is only an outward indication of our failure to 
make music a part of our regular life, for all its invasions into 
our daily routine. 

Let me cite a dramatic example of our willingness to fol- 
low like sheep, regardless of who the leader may be. And 
there are those among us who would like to deny these facts 
but their truth is far too easily proven for any denial. A little 
over a year ago the name of Van Cliburn was unknown to 
most Americans, even to those who regularly listen to music 
live and on records in this country. Van Cliburn was having 
trouble getting engagements to play concerts for the mini- 
mum fee of $300 and $400 per concert. He was on the verge 
of giving up all serious thought of making a career as a con- 
cert pianist. Yet at that time he had won the biggest, toughest 
piano competitions in this country. And he played the piano 
quite as brilliantly early in April of 1958 as he did at its 
closing. What happened? Why in April of that year, Van 
Cliburn went to Moscow and won a big prize. Not the big- 
gest prize in the piano world, because that’s the Queen 
Elizabeth in Brussels, Belgium. But he took a top award in 
the world of music. Then what? 

Why then we couldn’t fall over ourselves fast enough or 
hard enough to tell him how wonderful he was. He was 
the greatest. He could have anything he wanted. A big re- 
cording contract, choosing for himself which of the compet- 
ing companies he would sign with. And all the concerts he 
could play, at the top figure for pianists. And more and more. 

Now tell me: would you like to hear Van Cliburn play? 
Did you want to hear him play before he went to Russia? 

Let me ask you another question: would you like to hear 
John Browning play the piano? What’s that? You don’t know 
his name? But look here: John Browning won the same 
Leventritt Award in 1955 that Cliburn had won in 1954. 
The Leventritt is the toughest piano competition in this 
country. It was after Cliburn won the Leventritt that he was 
allowed to face starvation hoping for concerts to play. And 
this John Browning went on from the Leventritt to win the 
biggest prize of them all, the Queen Elizabeth. But have you 
heard of him? He is assuredly as fine a pianist as Cliburn, 
perhaps capable of things that are not in Cliburn’s reach, 
just as Cliburn may be able to do some things that elude 
Browning. 

Let’s put it this way. A concert manager assured me a few 
weeks ago that if he announced a concert by Van Cliburn 
he would sell out a 4,000 seat auditorium within 24 hours. 
But when he recently announced a concert by John Brown- 
ing for a 1,500 seat theater, he could not, even with every 
possible publicity angle, sell two-thirds of the house. Yet 
the two artists are very equal in attainments. But only one 
of them has been kissed by Khrushchev. 

We are, musically speaking, a nation of ignorant, un- 
American snobs. No one will ever know. how.;mgny thou- 
sands of people wanted to see the Bolshoi Ballet on its 
current visit to the United States. Those experts who saw it 
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and appraised it with every indication of fairness have stated 
that it has great virtues both in execution and in its superb 
tradition. Yet it is an incontrovertible fact that it is, accord- 
ing to our own best standards, old-fashioned in style and 
lacking the inventiveness that marks our own finest ballet 
groups. 

Without the least exaggeration it is possible to cite a half 
dozen pianists whose gifts are fully the equal of Van Cli- 
burn’s, and this is no slight detraction from his solid tal- 
ents. But none of the other six gets so much as a nod from 
us, though they, too, have won high honors in the world 
of music. It is a kind of esthetic insecurity that thus leads 
us to hail so wildly one of our own native musicians, only 
after he has succeeded in impressing the Soviet Union. 

We do this very same thing, too, in other fields. The late 
Cecil Smith pointed out that this country gives three times 
as many concerts as the rest of the world put together, while 
Jacques Barzun adds that we spend more money for music 
than all the rest of the world. We are constantly citing the 
European tradition of the small, municipal opera house while 
neglecting to praise this country’s unparalleled support of 
nearly 1,000 orchestras. And in the acedemic year 1957-58 
well over 400 of our colleges and universities engaged in 
the production of opera. No, we have this strong cultural 
inferiority complex, and we proceed to bulwark it by shout- 
ing our agreement with European judgments whereas it is 
always the case that the European musician visiting this 
country praises our music schools, our conservatories and 
our orchestras. Two years ago, while on a visit to Italy, I 
talked with Mario Labroca, the director of music for Radio 
Italiana. There was no hesitation in his comment that the 
young American singers who go to Italy, usually on the 
Fulbright exchange program, bring a musical background 
and training that is entirely superior to that of almost all 
Italian singers. 

We are fully capable of turning out a" trained musi- 
cians, in almost every field. Our conservatories, both those 
that are professional music schools, and those wonderful de- 
partments attached to our universities and colleges, give regu- 
lar proof of the high caliber of professional training available 
in this country. (The one departrnent in which many of 
them have difficulties is that most subtle and tricky place, 
the voice department. And Signor Labroca made it clear 
that he was praising our young singers for their musician- 
ship if not always for their vocal habits.) Indeed, if, in my 
list of things for which I wish as a music critic I may 
speak for a moment of all performers, then I must say I 
have no fears in the realm of pianists, string and wind 
players, and I think we are turning out conductors to stand 
with the best appearing anywhere in the world today. But 
our singers show the problems that still beset their field. 


N OW LET US TURN to one of the most difficult and unsat- 


isfactory areas of all: the composer, the creator, without 
whom, most assuredly, there will be no new music for us to 
admire tomorrow.How cheaply, how shabbily he is treated, 
day after day. Lip service is his, and now and then the du- 
bious reclame of a noisy first performance. But can he live 


by his music making? Will anyone play the new piece a 


second time? 
In a recent address on the subject of publishing the mu- 
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sic of our contemporary composers, the president of one of 
our largest and most prosperous music publishing com- 
panies said, “The publisher can and does promote the works 
he publishes; but he rarely is fortunate enough to have more 
than one or two works in his catalog which achieve twenty 
or thirty performances in a given season of concerts. For the 
rest, he must be content, like his composers, with a perform- 
ance a season or every other season.” 

There are in every part of this country composers of vari- 
ous backgrounds and individual styles writing music of fine 
substance in widely differing forms. A committee of which 
I am a member, operating under the humanities program 
of the Ford Foundation, has as one of its intents, the en- 
couraging of composers on a regional basis. Thus far in our 
operations there has been no difficulty in locating creative 
musicians of ability in nearly every major geographical re- 
gion of the country. I must add that we are not insisting 
upon music written in North Carolina or Oregon, merely 
for the sake of regional recognition. But there is a very real 
value in discovering and encouraging musical gifts outside 
of the whirlpool of New York City. 

When I speak of many and varied kinds of music now be- 
ing written in this country which we ought to be encour- 
aging, I am not speaking of the kind of concert reviewed 
in the columns of New York newspapers not long ago from 
which I should like to read you brief excerpts. The New 
York Times said it was called a program of advanced (not 
modern) music. The instruments were ratchets, a hammer, 
a toy telephone, and so on. “One great effect,” the review 
noted, “a bottle broken against a table. Sweet, simple pure 
sound. Subtle, it brought tears to the eyes.” 

The Times reviewer went on to describe a composition 
entitled “Episode No. 1 of Six Episodes: The Escape of the 
Goose from the Wild Bottle.” And for what must have been 
a little gem called “Six Episodes for the Aquarium,” he 
said that a man stepped into a small hip bath, clad in shorts, 
then stepped out onto some long paper laid out on the floor 
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and stomped on the paper with his hands and feet. There is 
no rhythmic pattern in the stomping but the water drops 
onto the paper in irregular rhythms, giving a kind of Pollock 
abstraction on the paper. The audience applauds wildly at 
this union of art and music. “Or was it,” asks the Times 
man, a “new kind of Rorschach test?” 

Now if that were the kind of thing we had in mind when 
we spoke of the problems of the contemporary composer we 
would not blame the American musical public for showing 
a vast disinterest. But it is no fringe group of beat com- 
posers for whom we are beating the drum today. It is for 
men between the ages of twenty-five and seventy-five whose 
vocation has been and is to create music though they live 
in a national society which does not care whether or not 
anyone writes any new music, and whose concert-goers are, 
for the most part, happier if they never have to spend any 
of the time they give over to attending concerts in listening 
to that “new piece.” 

Fortunately for the composer today, a new and wisely 
guided factor has entered upon this scene, that of founda- 
tion assistance to the creative artist. Naturally those who 
have perhaps hoped for a foundation grant and been disap- 
pointed may feel that the aid has not penetrated far enough. 
And on the other side of the picture, one short-sighted and 
uninfluential music columnist has come out with the opinion 
that there is now a recognizable kind of music which he 
calls “foundation music,” and which he labels sterile and 
compartmentalized. Just how he decides that the kind of 
financial patronage or commission that helped Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Bach and Verdi and dozens of others can 
reduce the twentieth-century composer to a lifeless pattern 
we do not know. 

Actually the caliber of music written under commissions 
from the Louisville Orchestra, or the American Music Cen- 
ter’s Ford Foundation Commissions, (one such composition 
won this year’s Pulitzer Prize) and similar grants, is of the 
highest order. And it is grants such as these, often carrying 
recording guarantees as well as cash benefits that have 
given new heart to the American composer. That heart also 
beats more strongly because there is certain to result, from 
the publicity, and from various provisions of many of the 
grants, some assurance of more than that spectral “first” 
performance. 

Yet all of this financial assistance does not add up to a 
single major American composer of serious music earning 
enough by his creative activity to provide himself with bread 
and butter and a roof. Our most popular and successful 
composers, Copland, Piston, Barber, the list holds the names 
of some of the world’s most accomplished and gifted musi- 
cians, without exception, spend a part of their time in teach- 
ing, lecturing, conducting or doing other things than that 
one thing for which they have the greatest gift, and for 
which they were trained in long and expensive years. 

Yes, we have conservatories and schools of music of the 
highest caliber. And from them every year we graduate 
musicians upon whom thousands of dollars have been spent 
in training for something which they will not do: write new 
music which they then want us to listen to. 

Or we raise a generation of pianists able to compete with 
any in the world, and refuse to go and hear them play. To 
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ART 


By JEAN CHARLOT 


T. ACHIEVE DEPTH in this survey, being myself a painter, 
naturally enough I shall put the emphasis on painting. Archi- 
tecture and sculpture are equally strong expressions of our 
national art and each rates a study of its own. However, par- 
allels are easily drawn between the arts that illumine all 
three through the study of the one. Reflections on the place 
of the artist in our society, an important part of the cultural 
graph, remain valid for all art-makers. 

More obviously than in other countries, a cleavage exists 
in our United States between the few and the many in their 
relationship to the arts. Men well-versed in the lore of mod- 
ern art—dealers, critics, museum men, collectors—are but a 
minority. They constitute by far the most articulate group 
in matters of art. Their opinions, well published by mass 
media here as well as abroad, make news and make law. | 
feel it would be misleading to confine this survey to the opin- 
ions of these few, articulate though they may be. As a com- 
plement, I also wish to consider art’s impact, or lack of im- 
pact, on the common man whom, as Lincoln musingly said, 
God must love most as He created so many men like that. 
There may be a lesson in lending an ear to the rarely heard 
hesitant voice of the many. As an antidote to the pronounce- 
ments from the inner sanctum, it may be fitting to gather 
the opinion, if any, of those we could refer to without preju- 
dice as the esthetically unwashed. 

Here in America the strain—a tug-of-war in fact—between 
expert and non-expert in the matter of art is more obvious 
and also more distressing than in Europe or in Mexico. Per- 
haps deep-rooted homogeneous traditions feed there a con- 
sciousness of art, magnified at times into a national asset. In 
the States the expert both bemoans the fact of, and prides 
in, his cultural isolation. Whatever he says is never meant 
to represent the people at large, nor even intended to sway 
a majority to his taste. Some experts, carried away by the 
unusualness of their calling, stress what for the uninitiated 
passes for mysteries. In turn, the average man, baffled and 
far from convinced by what he hears, takes refuge from the 
unknown quantity that art has become up into an ivory tow- 
er of his own, one built exclusively for lowbrows. The com- 
mon man’s mumbled defense, “I don’t know anything about 
art but . . .,” sounds less humble and more mulish in the 
ratio that art styles plunge into a stratosphere of abstractien. 
Despairing of ever understanding what goes on in museums 
and art galleries, the man in the street reacts violently. The 
Old Master paintings he acknowledges may be “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” and “The Spirit of 1776.” Norman 
Rockwell’s covers fulfil all his esthetic ambitions. 
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Perhaps at this time when an impasse seems reached, a 
round table should be proposed, to be held between the es- 
thetes and the unwashed, and a rapprochement attempted. 
Astonishingly, a good plea could be made at such a meet- 
ing in defense of the inarticulates. If an armistice, or even 
a peace, resulted, art again could be felt to be a national 
patrimony. It was so in the last century where artists, both 
major and minor ones, acted as spokesmen for the people at 
large. It was the century of “The Last Bison Hunt,” and of 
“The Indian Maiden’s Dream.” It was also the century of 
true masters not a wit less popular, such as Winslow Homer. 
We can stretch this state of affairs to the opening of our cen- 
tury and the members of the ashcan school, whose models 
and workshops were the city streets. 


[ Armory SHow, staged in New York in 1913, is the 
acknowledged turning point. Experts hail it as a capital 
event that ushered in modern art for our continent. If one 
dared articulate the thoughts of the inarticulates, the Arm- 
ory Show seen from their angle is more in the nature of a 
national disaster. Its diffusion of School of Paris manners 
onto the American scene sped the dilution of an art up to 
then genuinely different. The brilliancy of the show lured 
American painters to mimic a foreign accent. They became, 
if one may say so without intending a paradox, expatriates 
living in their own country. 

One cement that may bring fast again those in the know 
and those out of it is what art is still created far from the 
great centers. Small communities manage a relation to their 
local artists based on an innocent awe of art. Local artists 
work wonders of their own to reflect their narrow milieu. 
Every small local show I have seen or juried has held sur- 
prises and at times beauties, come to through innocence and 
a lack of recipes. The fierce artificial light that beats on the 
brow of Grandma Moses is justified only if it is taken rather 
as a reminder of other amateurs, equally skillful, equally 
devoted to local land and local lore. All over the States, they 
weave a sort of patchwork quilt of art works that speak for 
the people, even though not all may stand up against the 
brutal and mysterious standard called “museum caliber.” 

The most intense experience I have had of our provincial 
resources was on a trip through New Mexico with a frieml 
well-versed in local lore. Our tour took us through backroads 
from village to village among people mostly Spanish-speak- 
ing. These families had been forsgenerations at their job of 
painting santos and of sculp Bultos. The open work- 
shops gave on the street. Wothke: ee generations were 
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displayed on trestled boards. Works still in the making 
formed a living background to the static display. What im- 
pressed me most on this trip was the all-over picture of a 
community where the artist still has his place, stands as an 
equal to the smith and to the baker. His art is rooted with- 
out violence or mishap into the communal pattern. 

Similar surprises are possible as we scan the art of the 
cities. One visual art that the common man loves and that 
highbrows do not disregard is the art of the funnies. Here 
surrealism is taken for granted. It is the one form of art that 
is a daily fare of all, or at least a must for most. Though 
genius is as rare in funnies as in other forms of art, it exists. 
Funnies even have their genuine Old Masters: Herriman 
and his Krazy Kat are enshrined for keeps in the temple of 
fame, whereas it appears probable that many a fine-art artist 
of today is fated to be stopped at the threshold. 

The common man is not always, or forever, in the wrong. 
One of the accepted forms of modern art, at least accepted 
by the knowing few, is magic realism. About it, around it, 
shows are organized, books written and the masters of the 
style acknowledged. By conjuring relationships rarely or 
never achieved in nature—a Venus of Milo wearing galoshes, 
perhaps—the magic realist suggests a world out of this world. 
The means he uses to render such heterogeneous objects, 
however, are not distinct from those used by a different 
brand of painters, men far from the vanguard, mostly ana- 
thema their names to the orthodox art gourmet. Petty real- 
ism—an appellation that fits this one tame “ism” of which 
the major exponent is Norman Rockwell—is shunned by 
sound dealers, unsung by wise critics, and certainly unsought 
by museums. Like it or not, it is in fact a major form of the 
American art of today. Its disrepute among experts is hard 
to justify on stylistic grounds. Its visual solutions, its patient 
renderings, are identical: with those of magic realism. The 
objects and people represented, however, are scrupulously 
true to the average man’s everyday experience. People in 
coming centuries may be touched and intrigued by what 
were the everyday scenes of our time much more than by 
what neither was nor could be. The faithfulness of petty 
realism to objective reality may prove truly magic once our 
generations are gone. Lowbrows may be justified in the 
long run! 


- US LEAVE these errant thoughts and thése dangerous 
byways, and face now the more orthodox fields of art. Art 
magazines, art critics, museums and collectors, have culled 
from out of the diversity a few trends, a few painters. Ortho- 
dox art is that shown in art galleries of repute, collected by 
an elite and, for example, sent to other countries, to Paris 
or Venice, to represent our country. Having lived myself for 
decades in far-off places, my visits to New York and its gal- 
leries have been sporadic. It would be easy to try and re- 
construct what it is I missed of the evolution of our modern 
art with the help of books and slides, but I feel that I owe 
you, rather than a digest, a first hand report. I will speak 
only from my own experience. Spaced every seven years. or 
so, these visits afforded me one advantage, comparative cross- 
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sections, as it were, into the continuity of art evolution. The 
locus of our story shall be a New York gallery that special- 
izes in the latest trends. The visitors in the showroom, con- 
noisseurs all, remain pretty much the same. The style of the 
pictures on the walls was different at each of my widely- 
spaced visits. 

Some twenty years ago, the main lever of modern art was 
distortion. Inspired by African and South Pacific carvings, 
painters managed in their works to pack an impact based on 
wilful departures from natural proportions and from what 
one could call organic pulchritude. To make the spectator 
conscious of the boldness involved, the painter could deal 
only with a very limited subject matter. To distort the pro- 
portions of a hippopotamus or of a rose would be meaning- 
ful only for a zoologist or for a botanist. The one subject 
matter of which all humans have cognizance, that they know 
visually, and better still from inside out, is the human body. 
Violence made to the human anatomy, even though it be 
only make-believe, elicits in all humans a response. The 
painters of that generation had one thing in common with 
classical art: for very different reasons fromthe Greeks, they 
too were limited mostly to representations of the nude. It 
was a time when onlookers felt barbaric, tried mirrored ways 
to act what they saw on the canvases, patterned their ges- 
tures to the squareness of Negro woodcarvings. 

On my next visit, years later, the scenery had changed: 
abstract expressionism was the thing. Art was to do things 
to people not anymore by conjuring unusual forms, albeit 
illusive ones. Art contacted people directly through pigment 
without involving into the picture our experience of the ob- 
jective world, not even to mark its violence. Allusions to hu- 
mans, if any, were mere innuendos, exploded away from 
nature so drastically as to annul the pang of distortion that 
needs a modicum of realism to subsist. The pictures were 
heavy with pigment, freely slashed on or piled up in art- 
fully discordant chords. Abstract expressionism spread into 
the spectators subterraneously, deep into what we could call § 
their spiritual innards, dark formless regions of the uncon- 
scious and of the unrealized. All pictures then amounted to 
self-portraits, indeed not a mere catalogue of the shapes and 
colors of noses, craniums and eyes, but more subtly of the 
shapes and colors of souls. These and their moods were as 
live and varied, and of as many motley tastes as were those 
other souls collected by the diabolical gourmet, Bonbon, in’ 
Poe’s frightening tale. 

Gallery goers, then, mimed what they saw in other ways 
than before. Keyed to the new style, they attempted a sort 
of shut-eye appreciation. The painting still had to be fun- 
nelled in through the eyes, but was better appreciated by 
ceasing to look outwards, and by dipping deep into self. If 
any gesture accompanied the rite, it was aimed between 
one’s heart and one’s stomach, to the spleen, presumably 
the organ of this kind of introspection. 

On my next visit, some seven years later, the New York 
gallery featured abstract impressionism. For the uninitiated, 
the paintings were not too unlike the ones I had seen before. 
Pigments were again brushed freely, slashed and piled up, 
minus form. The visual summing up, however, afforded a 
sense of space, of air and of sunny complacency. To use a 
word that would have been anathema but little before, deco- 
rativeness shyly peeked out in spite of the boldness displayed. 
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A dilution of natural landscape was found rampant just un- 
der tie abstract skin. Catalogue titles referred to a locus on 
earth, and even a time of day. Monet’s waterlilies were verily 
the canon or pattern for the new art. 

Spectators, knowing that landscape was involved, had 
modified their ritual gestures. The old impressionist ap- 
proach was revived; heads wagged and eyes half-slit as if 
stunned by strong sunlight. In the best of these works one 
could drink anew of the ancient elixir: Monet’s pleasure 
before Nature’s beauty, that at times did transcend pleasure 
and reach true dilection, the pleasure beyond pleasure that 
Poussin, the classicist of the seventeenth century, stated to 
be the aim and the end of true art. 

Nowadays, the scenery on the gallery wall and the doings 
of gallery-goers are once more renewed. The boundless, pat- 
ternless, featureless picture is usually achieved by means 
less docile than a brush moving at the beck of fingers and 
wrist. Thrown on or trickled, the pigment spreads blob over 
blob until they merge and total formlessness sets in. Often 
a single texture, a single color, sum up the new style in a 
a single note, shrill or bass, but sustained to what one could 
venture to call a peak of epic monotony. In tune with the 
new style, the gallery-goers look blank. 

It is not the first time that nothing, or to use the preg- 
nant Spanish form, the nada, has seemed to fulfill all full- 
ness for a generation. Mystics, long before artists, dwelt 
with the nada. Spanish seventeenth-century saints wrote 
movingly of their odyssey within the black night of the 
soul. Artists, being craftsmen, have more rarely felt so swayed 
as to forget the material object that is the picture, the 
grained texture of the canvas, or the four comforting straight 
angles of its rectangle. The Spanish mystics were denuded 
and waiting for their hard-to-gain emptiness to be filled. ‘The 
“night” that is the new style may be rather the expression 
of a plenitude than of an emptiness. Only in our generation 
has the painter become acquainted with the art forms of 
all races and all times. Together with art shows, picture- 
books have filled his head to saturation with the untold 
wealth of a “museum without walls.” The newly coined 
term is meant to denote a progress, but walls after all are 
a sine qua non for windows and these alone may afford 
focused vistas. Before the present day artists are displayed 
the art treasures of all the world, as Satan did spread all 
kingdoms before Christ. It is a sore temptation for the painter 
to believe that all these kingdoms are his. Hence his un- 
willingness to choose among them. In physics, the blend of 
all rainbow colors results in white light. As pigments go, the 
blend of all colors is a black. In both cases, too much color 
results in colorlessness. Likewise, the painter’s nada, his 
black night, may signify a surfeit, the quality of eclecticism 
without choice that is a unique trait of our day. 


ia FOUR cross-sections, cut within the last twenty 
years through the continuity of art evolution, are sufficient 
to suggest the richness and the complexity of the contem- 
porary scene. May one hazard a guess at the future? Each 
painter believes, or at least hopes, that the evolution of styles 
will stand still now that a new style, his own, has been 
born. Of the practitioners of painting, the great majority 
are abstract artists. This in itself is a straw in the wind. Be- 
fore it is ready to be discarded, before a violent reaction sets 
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in engineered by a dissenting genius, a style has to be ac- 
cepted, has in fact to become standard. With abstraction, 
this stage of saturation has come to pass. 

To locate the manner in which the future revolution may 
happen, we should look for some element now bypassed 
and despised, some forgotten stuff that can be raised anew 
as a banner and as a battlecall. My own guess, that in no 
way pretends to be a prophecy, is that there will be-a re- 
vival of didactic art, sequences tied together by a complex 
subject matter, unabashedly historical. There will be “-re- 
estimates of dead masters in the light of the new terms. 
Rivera, so promptly dismissed today as a mere story teller, 
will come into his own as a stylist. Grant Wood also will 
be studied in the new light, and his “Washington. Cutting 
the Cherry Tree” hailed as a forerunner. For those who 
look towards Paris for a needed reassurance that this will 
never come to pass, there as here, there are symptoms of 
change: Bernard Buffet, in his latest show, sorely tried his 
admirers by exhibiting a set of episodes from the story ‘of 
Joan of Arc, complete with banners and chargers, castle- 
moats and knights in armor. 

Let us turn from art to the art-maker, the artist. He is 
a notorious vagrant in any society. Plato considered him ex- 
pendable and politely dismissed him from his Republic. Dif- 
ferent is the American system of check and balance, though 
its purpose remains practically the same. 

The difference is based on the dominantly mercantile 
quality of our culture. In Mexico and in Japan, art is some- 
thing one does. Here the emphasis is on art as something 
one buys. As yet, we lack in the United States a virtue that 
could be more simply described as a sense of continuity. 
When I was a small Frenchman, each summer in Poissy I 
would go to Mass in the very church that Queen Blanche, 
mother of St. Louis, built there in the thirteenth century. 
The building and its art I took for granted. As I prayed, I 


soaked in unconsciously a vast segment of history and.:of 
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art-history. In our portion of the Americas we lack such an 
art, alive and grown mossy with use in its natural habitat. 
The art we never had by birthright we bought. Our mu- 
seums are like herbariums compared with parks and jungles. 
Plants once of sturdy growth dried out, and are flattened 
between the sheets of a folio. 

When it comes to contemporary art, this habit of think- 
ing of art as something one buys could be of advantage for 
the artist, what with a bullish art market and soaring prizes 
that even rate the headlines. Why is it then that the fol- 
lowing simple syllogism amuses one as if it was a laughable 
paradox: Art is valuable. Artists make art. Therefore artists 
are wealthy. 

Peculiar to the American scene is the pre-eminence of the 
middleman. By nature the middleman neither produces nor 
retails goods. In a card game he would be called a kibitzer. 
His self-appointed tasks are many. He surveys existing mar- 
kets and analyzes potential ones. He proves, through the 
channels of mass media, why a certain brand of car should be 
in every garage and frozen food in every pot. The middle- 
man increases sales by streamlining and packaging. He woos 
housewives with saving stamps and buries trinkets in break- 
fast foods. The price that the artist has to pay to be in tune 
with our society is to accept the manifold ministrations of 
the middleman for his art, treated as any other kind of goods. 
In the United States, between the art-maker and the art- 
lover, the middleman interposes hermetically his bulk. 

To launch successfully any merchandise, it should be en- 
dowed with two dissimilar virtues: exclusivity and popu- 
larity. Most of the mercantile rites that are so impressively 
our own automatically get into gear around art. The “pack- 
aging” of art becomes an art in itself. A natural way of sell- 
ing it is prestige, the very same lever that sells French per- 
fumes and fashions. Thus, to collect art has become a guar- 
antee of culture literacy. Museum openings may be socia! 
events as breathtaking as the unveiling of the latest coutur- 
ier collection. 

Much more difficult is the other facet of the middleman’s 
task, that of creating a demand by proving to the people 
that they cannot do without art. The assumption is, of course, 
that art and people do not mix, and that hard work shall be 
needed to remedy this sad state of affairs. In truth, if things 
are to be justified by their use only, the genuine uses of 
art are both too vague and too transcendent to carry convic- 
tion. Art shall be made by violence then to fit the procrus- 
tean bed and the democratic mold. Art is said to be good 
for you. Its therapeutic effects are extolled. It increases your 
conversational acumen. Publications that are mostly picture 
books spread and popularize art along these artificial lines. 
Critics evaluate, compare, analyze trends. They present art 
as a sport, the artists as jockeys wearing contrasting silks. 
Bets are taken and the winner takes all. Works written in 
this mode about modern art are readable and even exciting. 
They make more sense to most than the subject they treat. 
So thick is the fungus grown over the body of art that it 
obscures both its essence and its primacy. When a practicing 
artist applied not long ago for a place at an institute of 
advanced studies, he was gently shoved aside: the statutes 
had no provision made for artists, only for art-historians. 

On the totem pole of art the artist is low man. Riding 
him, topping him, cne sees critics, museum men, dealers 
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and collectors. That the equilibrium of the human pyramid 
is literally based on the artist does not mean much to most. 
One museum director, queried about his peculiar policies 
of inclusions and exclusions, published a curt rejoinder that 
came close to being indiscreet and, as such, illuminating, 
“We call the plays as we see them.” A little boy’s dream had 
come true. Was it baseball, football, or art, he was the um- 
pire, sporting cap and whistle. Impervious as a sphinx he 
watched the field. The players sweated and grunted; they 
made or lost points; they were cheered or booed. All the 
time he knew that a single blow of his whistle could freeze 
all of them into awed immobility. 

Does the cumbrous and peculiar set-up influence the art- 
maker and his working ways? Artists are notoriously de- 
fenceless against the inroads of society. Russia puts its paint- 
ers into functional tasks by forcing them into an excruciat- 
ing mold of realism. We feel free to criticize this state of 
affair, but fail to realize how the pressure that capitalism 
exerts is scarcely less severe. Many an American art-maker, 
for no more complex a reason than a family to clothe and 
feed, turns to highpressured commercial art. For a lifetime 
his creative gifts, often not inconsiderable, are kept on a 
leash and taught to turn tricks in praise of soaps, whiskeys 
and toilet paper. True, some artists grow rich at this trade. 
The best even acquire stomach ulcers and are ranked with 
executives. I have little patience with those. who state that 
this is a genuine form of American art. I have been too 
close to successful commercial artists. I have watched the 
death struggle of their creativity against the combined as- 
saults of vice-presidents, publicity experts and sales psychol- § 
ogists. It reminded me uncomfortably of other art-makers: 
Pasternak, half-defying, half-subdued; Eisenstein, the movie 
director, or the composer, Shostakovich, debased and denud- 
ed of their genius the better to match an inflexible order. 

There is a more subtle and less drastic form of surrender. 
Men who know what it is that makes our civilization tick 
work hard to transform the useless art-object into useful mer- 
chandise. The art market opens to the artist a temptation all 
the more enticing because there is this time no question 
of putting his art to crass uses. On the contrary, the dealer 
will insist on art for art’s sake exclusively, and the painter's 
status remains unsullied. As is true of a boxer’s manager, 
the job of the dealer includes the seeking and the foment- 
ing of fame for his artist. One drawback is that pictures, 
once they have become advertised brand products, must not 
depart from expected standards. The output of each artist 
should be recognized at a glance, be typically “as advertised.” 
What was once a genuine expression of a rare moment in 
the painter’s life, when enthusiasm, passion, vision, fused 
into a personal style, becomes cast into a mask. The man 
may grow. He may change his mood and his creed. Yet he 
shall live and die wearing over his true features the cast 
semblance of what once had been himself long ago. 

What of painters who have not yielded to semi-commer- 
cial jobs, and have failed to join the stable of an art-dealer? 
There is an insistent small voice—one could call it historical 
awareness—that suggests that tomorrow’s recognized Old 
Master may well prove to be one of these men, unsuccess- 
ful on the face of it, and unpublicized. Would the situation 
be worst, would our culture show no interest whatsoever in 


(Continued on page 79) 
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RE”?ORT ON AMERICAN CULTURE - VI 





LITERATURE 


By CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD 


A; THE Unirep States moves towards the year 1960, we 
have a contemporary literature which is like a well-meaning 
friend at a sickbed. The friend hovers around, not sure of 
what the illness is and not sure that he could be of any 
help even if the sickness were diagnosed. Our friend is a 
little sick himself, although by no means incurably ill. His 
problem is that he has form without content, style without 
idealism, ambition without direction. We have the paradox 
of writers who are grimly determined to write and who are 
not at all convinced that their writing is going to change 
anything, influence anything, accomplish anything. It is a 
form of literary narcissism in which it has become more im- 
portant that the voice be heard than that it should have any- 
thing to say. 

In order to understand where we are today, it is neces- 
sary to look at the men whose work has influenced the pres- 
ent crop of American writers, and whose work goes on in- 
fluencing them to the present day. It is ironic that we should 
be at ideological loggerheads with Russia, the nation which 
produced the great mountain range of novels which have 
been carefully studied and deeply appreciated by most 
American writers. The Russian: Revolution and the advent 
of the communist regime seems to have dampened the Rus- 
sian literary flame, but it has not quite extinguished it, as 
we saw last year with the publication in English of Doctor 
Zhivago. American writers have never been convinced that 
the Russian epic novel is a suitable form for the American 
scene, but many American writers believe that the Russian 
novels are the finest that the world has seen to date. The 
American college student is exposed to Russian and French 
novels, in translation. Generally speaking, he is exposed to 
more French and Russian literature than German litera- 
ture, or Scandinavian literature. The result is that despite 
a passing admiration for Thomas Mann, the student of lit- 
erature gets his ideas on content from the Russians, and his 
ideas on form and style from the French. An argument can 
be made that the average college English major is influ- 
enced first by American sources, second by Russian, third by 
French, and only fourthly by the novels of England. It is 
true that the American student has absorbed Shakespeare 
and that he is conversant with English literature, but when 
it comes to the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century he is likely to prefer the Russian and French litera- 
ture of the period. 

These influences work on the American writer, often with- 
out his being fully aware of them. For example, a writer 
who is influenced by Sinclair Lewis is being influenced by 
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Flaubert, whether he knows it or not. On the domestic 
scene, however, we have had our own giants, and their in- 
fluence comes out in surprising ways. We see the morbidity 
of Edgar Allen Poe being echoed in some of our current 
stories of despair. The “beat” writers claim the influence 
of Walt Whitman and Thomas Wolfe. The more direct in- 
fluences are Ernest Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald and Wil- 
liam Faulkner. Faulkner’s greatest appeal is to the experi- 
mentalists, those who want to think of him as an American 
James joyce. Most of our writers are aware that Faulkner 
is a one-of-a-kind, and that although he is perfectly sincere 
in his intent and execution, there is relatively little of a 
practical nature to be learned from studying his work. With 
Hemingway the case is different. He is the man whose whole 
body of work is an example of how to cut out unnecessary 
words, and every writer can profit by being exposed to this 
example. His work is an outstanding example of literary 
efficiency, of getting the greatest effects with the fewest 
words, and his influence upon every practicing American 
writer is incalculable. Although it has become a cliche to 
say so, most American writers, consciously or unconsciously, 
have informed their styles somewhere in the area between 
Hemingway's rifle-bolt-clicking style and the more poetic 
style of Scott Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald is one of the few great 
dreamers of our more modern literature; sometimes he 
dreams with apologies and even an attempt at sneering at 
his dream, but he is at heart the lyric poet, lost in a dream 
of a better world. Our young writers do not know quite how 
to cope with Fitzgerald. Most of them love his work and 
would like to strike into somewhat the same vein, but they 
feel that the temper of the times is not conducive to romance, 
even bittersweet romance. They have before them the tragic 
story of where the dream took Fitzgerald, and they are un- 
willing to commit their sober minds to the pursuit of what 
their hearts enjoy. 

oo WE COME to the current scene, and it is a busy 
scene. This literary decade got off to a start with the publi- 
cation of James Jones’ From Here to Eternity. This book has 
been praised and attacked, banned and discussed, but it has 
yet to be discounted. It is a book with an insistent quality, 
a big, awkward and, to many people, lovable document. of 
human passion and agony. It still seems unfortunate that 
Jones had to use his four-letter words, because, without 
achieving any real effect, they made the book unpalatable 
to many people who would have enjoyed it otherwise. 
Jones should be defended from any charge that this book 
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exaggerated; it exaggerated nothing, but it might have made 
its points more effectively by the occasional use of under- 
statement, of change-of-pace, and of selectivity. It is none- 
theless a book that cannot and should not be ignored in any 
thinking about the immediate literary scene. Jones came 
back in 1955 with Some Came Running, a heart-breakingly 
bad book of tremendous size which nevertheless bore witness 
to an amount of energy that we may not have seen since 
the writing days of Thomas Wolfe. Now Jones has come 
out with The Pistol, a tight, taut short novel which proves 
that Jones can embrace a classic form and a disciplined style 
when he chooses to do so. Jones has worked hard, and has 
scored one knockout, been knocked out himself, and has 
in his latest fight won a decision on points. His future is 
a question mark, but he should not be discounted from serious 
consideration. He will certainly publish again. In his first 
book we saw a truly American novel, not only free from 
European influences but written about the non-literary 
American Army in Hawaii, half-way around the world from 
Europe. Now Jones has gone to Europe to see what it’s like. 
The results might be interesting. 

As this literary decade moved along, we had Hemingway’s 
The Old Man and the Sea. This is a novel in which Hem- 
ingway puts the best of his style into a situation of uncom- 
promising individuality. It might be asked whether a pro- 
fessional fisherman would risk his boat and his life by being 
towed into the darkness under these circumstances, but if 
this minor barrier to credulity is hurdled, the book becomes 
one of the monuments of recent years. 

During the last few years there has also been writing of 
a high quality in the pages of our magazines. It has some- 
times been stated that Americans are better at short stories 
than novels, and although this is a debatable point, writers 
such as J. D. Salinger and John Cheever, and Truman Ca- 
pote have put forth brilliant efforts in the pages of The New 
Yorker, and elsewhere. In a kind of essay-reporting, John 
Hersey brilliantly reconstructed the circumstances which 
led to the killing of a Japanese woman by an American sen- 
try on a firing range in Japan, and the events which fol- 
lowed on that incident. Also in the pages of The New 
Yorker have appeared the poems and short stories of a young 
man named John Updike, whose first novel, The Poorhouse 
Fair, was greeted with a cascade of discriminating literary 
applause upon its publication earlier this year. No one can 
foretell where Updike is going, but the destination is not 
likely to be a dull one. He is a minor genius, which is an 
interesting rank, roughly equivalent to a major talent but 
in a different branch of the service. He has a poet’s strength 
of imagery and language, and his future would seem to turn 
upon his wisdom in choosing vehicles for his unusual talent. 

At the same time that the magazines have been turning 
out vignettes, two of our real professionals have remained 
hard at work, although it now seems clear that one is pulling 
out in front of the other. Perhaps John Marquand has been 
ahead of John O'Hara all along, but the fact seems more 
obvious now than it did a few years ago. Either one of these 
men, had he put into one novel the effort and thought 
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spread out over four, could have given us a truly great 
American epic novel. Neither one has done so, and it now 
looks unlikely that either one will. Nevertheless, in a differ- 
ent area from that occupied by James Jones, these men can- 
not be discounted. James Gould Cozzens made what was 
evidently his biggest effort with By Love Possessed, but it 
seems likely that Marquand, without once breaking stride 
over the last few years, has put out a body of work which 
has more power and meaning than that of Cozzens. For 
those who admire Cozzens and who feel that By Love Pos- 
sessed was a literary false alarm, there is still Guard of Hon- 
or, a really excellent novel, and possibly the best American 
novel about World War II. 

One of the puzzling and still unresolved aspects of the 
present scene is the “Beat” group of writers. The “Beats” or 
“Beatniks,” are the one identifiable literary movement of the 
last fifteen years. It is true that there have been salvos of 
books about the Civil War, but neither the Southern writers 
nor the Civil War experts have felt the need to identify 
with each other in terms of a movement. The Beats, on the 
other hand, are a group of writers, painters and musicians 
who, in the name of the perfectly estimable desire to ex- 
press themselves, have chosen to reject all existing values 
and conventions. In so doing they are adopting a classic 
form of bohemianism. The only thing that distinguishes this 
bohemianism from other movements in the past is its ex- 
treme mobility. Tthe American Beatnik, heedless of Hem- 
ingway’s admonition not to confuse movement with action, 
is a restless soul who prefers a car to a garret. In Jack 
Kerouac’s On the Road, the road is made an end in itself, 
rather than a means to an end. The Beat movement seems 
to be the ripple of the stone dropped into the pond by the 
French Existentialists just after the Second World War. 
Another ripple from the same stone is the group of Angry 
Young Men in England. The Angry Young Men are more 
articulate, and possibly have better agents, but in all three 
movements there are strains of pessimism, cynicism and _ni- 
hilism. The sad part of this is that many of the Beat writers 
do have talent, but it is a talent which is not likely to de- 
velop in an atmosphere of such extreme indulgence of the 
ego. The Beat writer has, in addition to the normal artistic 
sensitivity to criticism, a sincere belief that criticism is mean- 
ingless, because all that matters is that he, the Beat, should 
express himself, and how can anybody else judge how suc- 
cessfully he is doing that? If the Beat writer is criticized, 
he answers “you just don’t understand what I’m trying to 
do,” and goes on his way. By thus alienating himself from 
intelligent criticism, he moves away from standards of crafts- 
manship and he will eventually discover, perhaps too late, 
that art is inseparable from craftsmanship. Another danger 
about the Beat movement is that it appeals to young stu- 
dents who would prefer to believe that this view of the 
artistic life is the true one. One can hardly blame them. It 
would be much more pleasant to believe that novels can be 
written in sidewalk cafes while chatting with friends. Thus 
it can be seen that the Beat movement has a lot of drawing 
cards. It caters to the individual’s sense of wanting to belong; 
anybody can join. It caters to the individual’s sense of want- 
ing to excel; your work is accepted at your own estimate. It 
caters to the lazy side in all of us; have a beer and let the 
idea germinate until you’re ready to begin work on it. It 
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frees you from a sense of responsibility; your only respon- 
sibility is to your talent, boy, let the world take care of it- 
self, who are they to tell you what’s right and wrong? 

And yet, with all this, the Beats have their moments. 
Every now and then, in On the Road, there is something 
human and funny and touching. The car is stopped by a 
wheat field in the West and a fresh-faced beautiful inno- 
cent young girl comes to the edge of the road to look at 
our carfull of unshaven wanderers, and they are genuinely 
moved by the sight of her innocence and beauty. In Jubilee, 
there is a meditation before a crucifix which is beautiful 
and sincere and touching. In Allen Ginsberg’s poem “Ameri- 
ca,” there are some screamingly funny lines which occur 
when Ginsberg gets tired of being hard-boiled and simply 
writes as himself. The problem is that it has not yet oc- 
curred to the Beats that there can be freedom through com- 
mitment, that it is only by decisions and resolutions that one 
walks into the more spacious avenues of life. They still be- 
lieve that constant rebellion is the only freedom, but they 
will not be persuaded by condemnation. They must be told 
that they are wanted and needed, and that there is a great 
deal of work to be done. 


Ox: OF THE bright spots on the current scene is the skill 
and efficiency with which writing is being taught in the 
colleges. In some circles it is considered fashionable to speak 
of writing courses, inside colleges or anyplace else, as if they 
were a kind of kindergarten which a potentially significant, 
thinking writer had better by-pass in favor of a lonely 
search on his'‘own. The fallacy in this reasoning is that the 
beginning writer is often all intentions and little production, 
and a writing course can act as a pump-primer. No writer 
is constantly swept by inspiration. Most of writing is hard 
work, and much of the best writing is done on days when 
the writer hates the very thought of going to his typewriter. 
The writing course demands that a student get a certain 
amount of words done by a deadline, and this is an excel- 
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lent discipline for a person who is in earnest about writing. 

Turning from the problem of students to the problems of 
the young writer, we run headlong into the problem of 
money. There are any number of other problems, and many 
of them are ultimately more fateful in determining what a 
writer accomplishes, but money is a problem universal 
among young writers. A tiny handful manage to get along 
writing serious fiction on a full-time basis, but most of the 
young writers are forced to earn money in ways which are 
not in line with their primary interest. Some are teachers, 
while others supplement their incomes by doing articles. In 
New York City quite a few writers are to be found in ad- 
vertising, or working for the Luce organization. A certain 
percentage have discovered that they can make a really hand- 
some salary by writing for television on a basis which leaves 
one or two weeks of the month free for writing fiction. The 
danger inherent in some of these occupations is that they 
will influence the writer's style in an unfortunate manner, 
but on the other hand they have the virtue of supporting 
him, if giving him a certain degree of security and of giv- 
ing him a constant flow of experiences and relationships 
which he may well be able to use as material in his more se- 
rious efforts. 

Another source of money is the foundation grant, and 
this also has its advantages and disadvantages. There is no 
question that the intent behind these grants is a laudable 
one. It is a latter-day version of the system of patrons, but 
it seems an open question as to whether the patrons did not 
get more out of their artists than do the foundations of to- 
day. The artist of today would be outraged if the John Doe 
Foundation suggested to him that it would be altogether fit- 
ting that he dedicate his novel or symphony to the Chairman 
of the Board of the John Doe Corporation, which finances 
the foundation. The foundations bend over backward to 
suggest that the artist is not in any way responsible to them, 
and it seems that they may bend too far. It is a different mat- 
ter for a publisher to give an author substantial amounts of 
money as advances against the sale of the novel on which 
he is working. When an author is living on an advance he 
has the incentive of feeling that it is a loan against his fu- 
ture earnings, and this stimulates his production of the work 
in progress. The publisher is likely to ask him how it is 
coming along at fairly frequent intervals, and the~ writer 
has access to the skilled editorial advice of his publishers. 
A foundation grant, on the other hand, is far less restrictive 
than this. The foundations often give writers large lump 
sums without any restriction whatever, and are grateful df 
they are given an advance copy of the novel which the 
writer has written while living on the foundation’s money. 
If all writers were moral heroes who did not need at: least 
some degree of financial pressure to stimulate them to work 
to capacity, the system of grants would be fine. In -praetice, 
however, it seems that the publisher, with his pointed ques: 
tions about how the work is going, may stimulate the artist 
to do more work of a high quality than the foundation which 
requires only a semi-annual progress report. On: the-ether 
hand it is true that a rich foundation may be able to:help:a 
young writer whose work is not yet of publishable: quality: 
Since publishers often lose money on publishable. works; 
good quality, they can hardly be asked: to’ support ' waiters 
who are not yet publishable, no matter how: great theirbpo: 
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tentialities. In this area, that of assisting the potentially fine 
but not yet crystallized artist, the foundation can do im- 
portant work in backing up the colleges that have started 
training the writers, and the publishers who will one day 
be able to bring out their more crystallized efforts. Certain- 
ly it is better for the average writer to be able to work full 
time on a grant than part-time with a forty-hour-a-week job 
doing something else, but the danger is that the man on 
the grant may lose the financial incentive. That incentive 
is admittedly only a small part of what keeps the writer 
_ working, but it should not be removed altogether. 

Another facet of the current scene is the writers’ colony. 
There are many of these and they run in many ways. Some 
are run by individuals or foundations which pay all or part 
of the writer's expenses while he is there. Others are volun- 
tary groupings of individuals who pay their own way, but 
find this a congenial atmosphere within which to work and 
live. It is impossible to make a flat generalization about the 
desirability of living in artists’ colonies, but there is no doubt 
that the artists’ colony is not necessarily a good thing yer se. 
Some writers work well within these surroundings, and if it 
is a choice of having very little time to devote to writing out- 
side a colony or having a lot of time free to write inside a 
colony, then the colony is probably the answer. But there are 
certain dangers implicit in colony life. One is that writers 
are great wasters of each other’s time. Not many artists work 
on exactly the same schedules, and many artists, when they 
have finished their work, want to play. The man who works 
best in the afternoon finds the man who has finished at noon 
coming around to chat about things, and the man who works 
best late at night finds the night-owls who have already fin- 
ished dropping around for a cup of coffee. Artists are not al- 
ways noted for their manners, but they find it hard to say 
“no” when conversation is so much easier than hard creative 
work. 

The other, and perhaps more important fact about a writ- 
ers’ colony is that it has by no means been proven that the 
unleavened mixing of artistically inclined minds is always 
beneficial. A great sterility can come from the interchange of 
views among theorists, while the mixture of theorists and 
practical men often produces new perceptions which are 
translated into art. A group of writers sitting around talking 
about writing is like a group of reporters sitting around talk- 
ing about the newspaper business. It’s a lot of fun, but the 
story is outside. 

One more entrant into this field of financial support of 
the artist is the government. It is making this entrance in an 
oblique and modest fashion, but it seems perfectly possible 
that this country will see, within the next twenty years, the 
creation of a Department of Culture. To anyone acquainted 
with the process of government, this development, if it 
comes, seems fraught with unpleasant possibilties. Numerous 
arguments can be made on either side of this question, but 
it is well to bear in mind that this scheme would work well 
only in its purest form, and the evidence is that it might 
easily be corrupted. If Congressional control of the grants 
was limited to the function of appropriating money and the 
actual awarding of grants was by a board of artists in no way 
dependent upon the government for their own financial sur- 
vival, there might be the basis for a working system. But the 
tendency of governments, unlike foundations, is to operate 
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on a quid pro quo basis, and there are senators who would 
strongly object to such a thing as a novel, written on a gov- 
ernment grant, in which they were the object of satire. The 
artist must have freedom, and it is not certain that he would 
find that freedom by taking money from the center of au- 
thority within the nation. Under such a scheme the writer 
might be faced with the choice of writing a book which con- 
formed to government policy, or of giving up a subsidy on 
which he had come to depend. Since writers are not neces- 
sarily moral heroes, there might be a strong temptation for 
writers to go on writing things which would please the gov- 
ernment, in order to guarantee that their subsidies would 
be continued. The arts are by definition an individual mat- 
ter. Government, even in an enlightened democracy, is by 
definition a collective matter. It would be just as well to keep 
the two things separate. 


ius OTHER FACTORS, quasi-political in nature, have influ- 
enced the scene in recent years and are with us to some ex- 
tent today. The first of. these is the influence of the various 
investigations of Communist influence in the United States. 
[t is not the province of this consideration to approve or 
condemn the political aspects of these investigations, but 
there is no doubt that they produced a chillingly non-com- 
mital point of view in the generation of young writers who 
were studying at the universities when the investigations 
were at their height. It is the normal tendency of students 
to be interested in and examine political theory of every 
kind, and in other days a student could weigh the merits of 
the Marxist dialectic without being suspected of having a 
bomb secreted in his dormitory room. But this whole gen- 
eration of college students were made well aware of the fact 
that they would pay a high price for displaying even the 
blandest of leftist sympathies. In some universities they saw 
professors questioned and fired, and books taken off the 
shelves. Belonging to an undergraduate organization of So- 
cialist sympathies, even an organization which never actively 
campaigned and which could never have been accused of 
even contemplating the overthrow of the government, might 
later result in being unable to apply for a commission in the 
Army, or being rejected on a job application. Faced with 
these facts, the majority of undergraduates simply withdrew 
from the active interest in political theory which is a normal 
part of adult development. Unwilling to support McCarthy 
and unwilling to sign their names to petitions against him, 
the students found themselves denied the normal peacetime 
climate of thought in which a distinction is made between 
the advancing of a theory for the sake of discussion and 
advancing a theory for the sake of treason. Those days of 
extreme tension have passed, but their influence is still with 
us in the fact that the young writers of today, who were the 
students of those days, are still extremely diffident about the 
criticism of authority. 

Another and quite different development has been the 
speak-no-evil-of-minorities development in our literature. The 
pendulum has swung very far from the days when the voicing 
of sympathy for the underdog was a daring act, requiring 
real courage and conviction. Today it requires courage to 
write a story in which there is a lazy Negro, an avaricious 
Jew, or an Italian with garlic on his breath. These figures 

(Continued on page 76) 
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REP.)RT ON AMERICAN CULTURE - VII 








Many A BOY grows up in his native city with a practical 
knowledge of its streets and districts. He can move from one 
to the other without the slightest difficulty. On foot or on 
bus he travels in security with foreknowledge of his desti- 
nation and of the directions for its achievement. Yet that 
boy may not know abstractly how the city is geographically 
arranged nor does he relate his own comings and goings 
with reference to the points of the compass. If you ask him 
about different parts of the town, he can tell you how to 
get there from where he is standing, but he cannot draw 
for you a city plan. He has never seen one nor would it be 
helpful for him in terms of his own interest. 

All of us are like that boy in the matter called culture. 
By this latter word I mean the intellectual pattern which 
underlies the concrete arrangements for living together. In 
imitation of the Germans, let us call the practical, visible, 
material network of our artifacts, customs, styles, language, 
modes and tools civilization, and the implicit intellectual 
vision under this network we shall call culture. Culture 
and civilization are inextricably fused. The culture makes 
the civilization and the civilization in turn modifies the 
culture. Cultures can be gradually or abruptly modified to 
a point where they are new things, and it is also true that 
with great changes in civilization, cultures yet remain sub- 
stantially the same. 

The influence of civilization and culture on the individual 
is obviously enormous. The way a man is to live is dictated 
immediately by the culture in which he exists. He can re- 
act against this culture, but initially the culture made cer- 
tain types of action spontaneous to the human agent. In 
most people living in the culture, cultural suggestions are 
accepted without criticism and in many men the ways of a 
specific culture are unconsciously equated with the estab- 
lished ways of reason and nature. Such people are utterly 
unaware of the existence of culture and its role in life but 
the great thinkers and historians of our race have perceived 
its reality and they have meditated on it extensively. 

In America we all live together. Hence there is here a 
civilization and therefore a culture. Hence the question im- 
mediately arises if there is a specifically American culture. 
Arnold Toynbee would be of the opinion that there is no 
such thing as an American culture but only a local variant 


































cultural unit would not be the American way of life but 
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MORAL VALUES 
IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


By GUSTAVE WEIGEL S.J. 


of what he would call the culture of the West. For him the | 


rather the western way, which is the basic pattern of Ameri-: 
can existence with some accidental pecularities of its own. 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Germans and Americans 
would not be specifically different in their cultures, though 
they will manifest the one basic culture in slightly different 
forms. An Arab for Toynbee would be culturally distinct 
from an American but not a Spaniard. 

It is not for us to go into this kind of distinction. We are 
neither historians nor sociologists. I think that we can all 
admit that there is an American way of life, and it matters 
little if this be a specific culture or an accidental variation of 
a culture enveloping both Americans and others. 

Can we formulate articulately the substance of American 
culture? If it is here to be observed, it is obviously possible 
to do so. However, this does not mean that every American 
is in a position to actuate this possibility. We are told that 
air is an odorless, tasteless gas. Such a description is really 
meaningless. Air is so pervasive in human life that it con- 
ditions every type of sensation. Maybe to a Martian earth 
air is highly odorific and pungently tasty. To an earth-man 
perpetually saturated with this air, our air is incapable of 
producing a recognizable sensation, for all odors are recog- 
nized by comparison with it. It itself escapes significant per- 
ception. Culture is like the air we breathe. It cannot be per- 
ceived by the man in it unless he can compare it with oth- 
er ambients. 

Hence it is that those who travel are the ones who under- 
stand something about their own culture because they have 
wherewith to compare it. The traveler is visibly struck with 
cultural differences. The historian and student of different 
peoples through reports from other times and places can also 
note differences even if they do not travel. But the man ex- 
clusively immersed in his own culture with no windows 
open to other ways of life will never know what his own 
culture is. 

Culture is never conceived by a people at some moment 
prior to their peoplehood. It is the soul of being a people. 
It forms itself invisibly without articulation by being the 
unreflective concensus of the collectivity. We are witnessing 
an interesting phenomenon in the communist countries. 
Here an initial group of strong-willed men captured control 
of the coercive powers residing in the community and, with 
these as their tool, attempted the destruction of the previous 
culture in order to produce an entirely new one. It is their 
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hope that with time they will realize in their people and in 
the peoples of all the world their own cultural blue-prints. 
Yet it is already evident that they will not be able to achieve 
their goals. The people on whom they work will not only 
be changed but the people will also change the plans im- 
posed on them. We are told that Chinese communism is al- 
ready different from Russian communism with the result 
that there is between the leaderships of the two countries 
a controversy about communist orthodoxy. The brute fact 
remains that China cannot be communist or anything else 
in the Russian way. The Russian people has been with us 
for many centuries and by its preceding cultures has been 
molded in such a fashion that it will react in a different 
fashion to the same ideas thrust on the Chinese people. Chi- 
nese and Russian civilizations can be reformed to look much 
like each other, but they really will be different because 
they derive from culture and the two cultures involved are 
extremely different. It is only communist faith which fore- 
sees a substantial similarity in the two lands. And this too 
is indicative of cultures; they rest on a faith. 


W nix is THE American faith and what are its moral con- 
sequences? This is a good question but it is hardly wise to 
expect a good answer to it. When a culture is dead, the 
historians make an autopsy of it, and they can with some 
approximation tell us what the culture was. While it is 
alive, it is changing and it is hard to pin down to any ac- 
curate formula. However, for the purpose of this exposition 
it is not necessary to give a precise description of American 
culture. It will be enough to indicate certain elements in it 
having moral relevance. 

First we must get rid of a half truth. We hear so often 
in our time that the United States is a pluralistic society. 
The phrase means that there is no consensus of the Ameri- 
can people concerning the ultimate dimensions of reality. 
We are supposed to be a fusion of many minorities who re- 
main‘ minorities in the total whole. Hence religiously we 
are divided up into some 250 groups with still more groups 
adhering to a non-religious vision of the real. There is cer- 
tainly a truth in this statement but this does not mean that 
in America there are 260 cultures. There is only one and it 
derives from the consensus of the 260 groups. The groups 
do effectively agree on the nature of the real, otherwise they 
could not live together, work together, play together, fight 
a common foe together. There is a theology at the heart of 
American culture just as there is a theology at the heart of 
any’ other culture. This theology must be admitted by the 
mass of the people, for otherwise dynamic coexistence would 
be: impossible. The theology is philosophical and not reli- 
gious, and in America it is the kind of theology which per- 
mits different religions and non-religious groups to exist to- 
gether. 

There are three great philosophic strains in American cul- 
ture. The first Europeans to arrive on these shores were 
Protestant Englishmen. The society which they formed 
evolved into the present American community. The Protes- 
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tants who first came were either dissidents from the Church 
of England or puritan partisans of that church. There was 
in them all deep hostility to prelacy and there never was a 
bishop in the colonies. These pioneers believed in local gov- 
ernment in church and state wherein all members had a 
voice in the making of communal policy. ‘They were a peo- 
ple dedicated to the principles of sobriety and simplicity and 
they believed in the values of work and personal respon- 
sibility. They took piety for granted and spontaneously but 
unreflectively followed substantially the moral code of medi- 
eval Europe. They tolerated no license in matters of sex, 
and honesty in dealings with the neighbor was demanded. 
In the matter of religion they were not united but a basic 
Christian vision of God was the faith of all. Congregation- 
alists, Anglicans, Baptists, Presbyterians and even the fringe 
groups, Quakers and Catholics. There was therefore a moral 
and theological consensus and on it the distinct colonies fi- 
nally united. 

However, a new element was working in the land just 
before the colonies became one nation. It was the rational- 
ism of eighteenth-century England. The intellectual leaders 
of the popoulation were followers of the new thought, men 
like Jefferson and Franklin. These also believed in God but 
they were cold to any notion of orthodoxy concerning Him 
or it. They did not quarrel with the churches at hand, but 
they made it clear that no single church was going to impose 
its orthodoxy as the basis of communal life. 

Puritanism and rationalism working together brought the 
United States to birth. In consequence a new land was 
opened to European immigrants of any belief or culture. 
The nineteenth century was a period of immigration; wave 
after wave of settlers came from all over Europe; west, Bal- 
kans and the Levant. They built the canals, the railroads 
and the factories. They made the cities big. The predomi- 
nant motive for their immigration was to better themselves 
socially and economically. In the matter of religion they 
were heterogeneous but by and large they had a natural 
faith in the possibilities of work and thrift. They were poor 
but they believed that this would be a passing situation. 
They had a puritanism of their own which complemented 
the puritanism of the original English settlers. 
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By the end of the First World War the country was or- 
ganized industrially and politically. The nation was univer- 
sally recognized as a world power and the fruits of past la- 
bor and thrift became manifest. The land was wealthy with 
a singularly high standard of living common to the majority 
of the people, nor was there any readiness to freeze this 
standard of material living. All wished to heighten it beyond 
the achievement of the actual moment. The former tendency 
to thrift and industriousness was halted, though it did not 
die altogether. Yet the new air of the land was one of search 
for comfort rather than a whole-souled dedication to work 
and simplicity. 


WV. SEE in this schematic outline three ideas in the thing 
we can call American culture. There is a puritanism at the 
very heart of it. It is not merely the original English variety 
but the form proper to the latter as well. There is also a 
rationalism churning in this puritanical matrix. Because of 
it orthodoxy in matters religious is suspect, but religion it- 
self is respected provided it does not attempt to dominate 
the lives of the citizens. There never has been in this coun- 
try any hostility to religion as such, though any concrete 
religion will be attacked if it tries to become a public power. 
Strangely enough the culture of the land expects a man to 
have a religion and it looks askance at the man who makes 
no religious profession. But this religious affiliation should 
be private and moral in its concerns. 

We also note that a change has come into American cul- 
ture since the end of the First World War. The radical puri- 
tanism has been drastically modified. There is still a respect 
for it and it is still considered the right approach to life but 
in practice it is withering away. The concern for comfort, 
luxury, amusement and physical well-being are smothering 
the puritan drive in our folkways. Quitting time is more 
important than starting time in all forms of work. Personal 
pride in the labor product is vanishing. The pleasure-search 
is keen and sexuality of an adolescent kind is coloring our 
national life. Yet strangely this has not driven the people 
from the churches. Church affiliation is higher today than it 
ever was in the past and the religious trimmings on public 
life are now more visible than in the past. The result has 
been paradoxical, for we are a people which believes in 
puritanism but in practice we reject it. 

The situation of the moment is undoubtedly dangerous. 
We seem to be following the pattern of past cultures in their 
growth and decline. There is an initial period of puritanical 
virtue which is highly productive of social solidarity and 
economic well-being. The achieved national prosperity weak- 
ens the puritanism and no effective dynamism is substituted 
for it. Movement is in terms of momentum from the past, 
but this momentum is gradually being slowed up. The ques- 
tion which faces the contemporary American is whether he 
can bring back a puritanical drive to his national life or at 
least find some push just as strong. 


Rises US CONSIDER the effects of this general situation on 
the life of the individual American. The consciousness of 
having much easily leads him to generosity, but it is the 


generosity of the man who loses little by his giving. In fact , 


the generosity itself may be an instance of prodigality. The 
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extravagant tipper is not generous but only unconcerned and 
lavish. There is still much genuine generosity in the land, 
but it is also true that there is much generosity which is 
only extravagance. 

Well-being is an intoxicant and it produces euphoria. In 
such a mood all things seem possible. There is a rosy opti- 
mism which raises the expectation that things will continue 
as they are or even better. The darker aspects of reality are 
ignored and honest struggling with difficult problems gives 
way to a confident trust that things will work out well by 
themselves. The girding of lean loins for battle is put off 
until the battle is already being waged. Battles need trained 
soldiers and this training cannot be improvised. But train- 
ing is hard and only some kind of puritanism, stoic or Chris- 
tian, can make it palatable. Our flight from puritanism ren- 
ders us collectively incapable of the rigors of training. The 
modern concern for dieting is a strange phenomenon in a 
world where almost two thirds of mankind are underfed. 
And in our dieting we all look for a regime which will work 
without will-power and we want to become slim not because 
it will make us stronger for work and endurance but for es- 
thetic reasons. We diet but we do not fast. 

Older American puritanism stressed the will and personal 
responsibility. American Calvinism was definitely Arminian. 
Whatever be the deficiencies of Arminian theology, it cer- 
tainly does make for strenuous effort on the part of the be- 
liever. The New England Town meeting was the civic ex- 
pression of this spirit. The town’s business was everybody's 
business and they were all conjointly responsible; nor did 
they shirk this responsibility. Today we have less faith in 
this kind of assembly because it is now large and can easily 
be manipulated by a few men. We have become victims of 
rationalism which rationalized production and organization. 
Only specialists can understand the mechanisms which keep 
the social body in action. As a result we must turn over our 
problems to trained experts and because of it we are more 
than ready to let George do it. We complain of the imposi- 
tions of government but as individuals we do nothing about 
it because we feel that there is nothing we can do except 
register our discontent. We have lost the sense of responsi- 
bility for government and lost the belief that we can effica- 
ciously influence it. Our criticisms are frustrating because 
they can do so little to change what they criticize. 

The high esteem for personal responsibility and personal 
capacity made the nineteenth-century Americans great in- 
ventors. Edison was not a learned scientist but he gave the 
world the phonograph and the electric light. Morse invented 
the telegraph. Goodrich vulcanized rubber. So many ma- 
chines were devised by the men of the past century. Today 
it is different. Individuals can still make gadgets but revolu- 
tionary inventions need scientific training. This training sup- 
poses the discipline of the university and great things like 
the control of atomic energy come from university teams. 
Even in our schooling the individual has come to mean less 
than formerly. He must gear himself into a machine which 
produces the final product. The individual still remains in- 
dividual but his value is less individualistic. He tends to be- 
come lost in a group which is united as horses are united 
to the same plow but not among themselves in personal soli- 
darity. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Questions of Precedence, by Fran- 
cois Mauriac. Translated by Ger- 


ard Hopkins. 158 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. 


cage Questions of Precedence 
first appeared in 1921 under the 
title Preseances; it is now translated for 
the first time into English. If the au- 
thor’s name were not on the title page, 
the text would shout it aloud. Here is 
the pattern of plot and character that 
have become Mauriac’s hall-mark: a 
theme of subtle moral significance, the 
fatal choice, the corroding conscience, 
the inexorable grinding of the mills of 
the gods. Or rather, here is treason and 
retribution within a structure of divine 
providence. 

The setting is Mauriac’s native city 
of Bordeaux, center of France’s great 
wine industry. The narrator springs 
from middle-class stock, his family pros- 
perous in timber. But on the top rungs 
of Bordeaux society sit the wine mag- 
nates, theirs the right to rule and snub 
and trample under foot their social in- 
feriors. The narrator, embarrassed by a 
school-boy humiliation, revenges him- 
self on the Sons of the Great Houses 
with the help of brilliant, wildly indi- 
vidualistic Augustin whose origins are 
cloaked in mystery and school-yard gos- 
sip. 

Florence, the story-teller’s sister, capi- 
talizes on the friendship. She charms 
Augustin, using him as bait to lure a 
Son into marriage. When Harry Mau- 
coudinat proposes, Florence continues to 
toy with Augustin just long enough to 
extract the secret of his birth: his fa- 
ther was an apostate lecturer at a Cath- 
olic university, a “gamebird harried by 
grace.” 

The rest of Questions of Precedence 
is pure Mauriac—Florence has bartered 
a deep, passionate love for the cheap 
trappings of caste and prestige. Faith- 
less to love, she proves faithless to Har- 
ry. The society that she sold her in- 
tegrity to enter now rejects her and her 
brother. Their ambition has destroyed 
them, ironically, inevitably. 

This, the third of Mauriac’s novels 
glows with all the sombre blues and 
grays of human mood and passion that 
were to deepen in such later triumphs 
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as The Desert of Love, Viper’s Tangle 
and Woman of the Pharisees. Mauriac 
handles a character like a gourmet un- 
leafing an artichoke. Delicately, meth- 
odically, he strips away the outer shell 
until the core of a human being stands 
in glistening, frightening nudity. Ques- 
tions of Precedence is early Mauriac; 
but any vintage of this genius is full- 
bodied wine. 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 





The Chains of Love, by Zoe Olden- 
bourg. Translated from _ the 
French by Michael Bullock. 327 
pp. Pantheon. $4.50. 


— BEFORE the flight into Egypt, 
and ever since, there have been ref- 
ugees—people forced for one reason or 
another to tear up their roots and begin 
a new life—to forget the past, if they 
can, or to live with its ghosts. Surely, 
however, with the cataclysms of the 
twentieth century, the revolution in 
transportation, and the equally shatter- 
ing psychological revolution, which has 
made us all self-conscious to a new de- 
gree, the problem of the refugee belongs 
especially to our time. 

Zoe Oldenbourg, who grew up in 
Paris as a child of impoverished White 
Russian refugees, alienated first from 
the Tzar and then from the commu- 
nists, is unusually prepared by tempera- 
ment and experience to interpret the 
plight of the refugee. Her novels have 
proven that she knows what it means to 
be torn between love for the landscape, 
people, language, music, smell of a 
country, and hatred for its government. 
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She knows what it means to live as a 
perpetual tourist in a country to which 
one is unable and unwilling to contrib- 
ute or belong. She knows what grind- 
ing, dirty poverty means. And with her 
latest novel, The Chains of Love, she 
has proven again her familiarity with 
the tortured desert which is the inner 
landscape of the refugee. 

The Chains of Love continues the 
story of Russian emigre’s in Paris which 
Miss Oldenbourg began in The Awak- 
ened. Primarily, she is exploring here 
what can happen to lovers separated by 
too many years, too many horrors, too 
much grief, too much guilt, even too 
much talk. As readers of The Awakened 
will remember, the love affair was never 
uncomplicated between the young Elie 
Lanskoy, son of a white Russian ortho- 
dox family, and Stephanie, daughter of 
a tyrannical German Jewish father. As 
Stephanie recalls in one of her unwrit- 
ten letters which introduce The Chains 
of Love, “we tortured each other to our 
hearts content—we were, my ill beloved, 
two minds, two wills, two prides, two 
bodies, two traditions, two races—.” 

When Stephanie’s father was deport- 
ed to the Nazi gas chambers, she felt 
that in loyalty to him she must reject 
the non-Jewish Elie. “The Germans did 
not invent the yellow star,” she muses. 
“I have worn it on my forehead for 
two thousand years.” Elie had his own 
yellow star—his anguished rootlessness 
as a Russian refugee. In The Chains of 
Love he returns to Paris after seven 
years in a Russian POW camp, and is 
inexorably drawn back to Stephanie 
when he learns that they have a daugh- 
ter. As Stephanie had foreseen, they 
found that they were “unable to take 
one step towards each other without 
falling into a great gaping hole.” What 
this hole felt like, and what happened 
when two people tried to reconstruct a 
life despite the fact that they had lost 
faith in God, in themselves and in each 
other, constitutes the primary plot of 
The Chains of Love. 

Like her classic Russian predecessors, 
Zoe Oldenbourg creates her novels on 
a wide, richly ornamented scale. The 
background of the Paris slums and the 
Paris art world is unmistakeable, and 
there are wonderful minor characters— 
Aron, the gentle and ruthless Polish 
Jew, who never hesitates to desert his 
love if she interferes with his painting; 
Madeleine, grieving for the child who 
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doe: not need her; Herve Le Foucheur, 
Wh'te Russian refugee who tries to 
brid ze the gap in his life by an espousal 
of communism as aggressive as it is un- 
easy: 

Zoe Oldenbourg tells in this novel a 
tragic, disturbing story which deserves 
an audience. One hopes that its very 
anguish will not cause it to fall on 
closed ears. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


The Lion, by Joseph Kessel. Trans- 
lated from the French by Peter 
Green. 244 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


M® KessEL, an accomplished and 
skillful writer of many previous 
works (this, according to the jacket 
blurb, is his thirtieth book), begins this 
suspenseful novel provocatively: a 
small monkey mounted on the chest of 
the sleeping narrator prods open his 
eyes, awakening him to a Kenya early- 
morning. From this point, the story 
builds up to an emotional and physical 
climax almost terrifying in its details, 
and equally terrifying in its implica- 
tions. 

The narrator is a traveler who has 
come to a game preserve, and he is in- 
troduced by this rude awakening to the 
heroine of the novel, Patricia, a wild 
and charming ten-year-old girl who is 
the daughter of the warden. The mon- 
key: is hers, as well as a small gazelle 
who follows her around. In addition a 
great lion belongs to her by virtue of 
her raising him from a cub. The scenes 
between Patricia and the lion, King, are 
fascinating: her feeling for the beast is 
feminine, jealous and possessive, his 
for her is protective and male. Over and 
over again the narrator is allowed to 
watch this child’s acceptance into the 
exclusive world of wild beasts; again 
and again he is terrified by the implica- 
tions, and jealous that she can enter a 
realm forever forbidden to him. 

The narrator had intended to stay 
only a few days, but he is irrevocably 
caught in the troubled life of the game 
warden, his frightened wife and his 
eerie child. He stays on, to witness a 
terrible crise de nerfs when the child's 
mother tries to persuade him to take 
Patricia away to a European school; to 
meet a Masai prince who is determined 
to prove his manhood at King’s expense 
and for the benefit of Patricia, and to 
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be present at the tragic death of King, 
when the child’s faith in the adult world 
and her terrible realization of the reality 
of death suddenly end the novel. 

This is the bare catafalque of the 
story. The reader, who cannot put the 
book down until the story is played out, 
begins to pull up short at hints here 
and there that Joseph Kessel has per- 
haps a symbolic intent, even at times a 
supernatural one, in telling this particu- 
lar tale. The resemblance between Pat- 
ricia’s father and the lion is alluded to; 
the child’s uncanny maturity suggests 
a large element of maternal love in her 
relationship to King; then there is the 
rumor among the natives that King is 
the true father of Patricia, and the 
equally confusing hint that she is sex- 
ually jealous of King’s two leonine 
wives and his cubs. 

But all of this is not really in the 
story, the reader reasons. Kessel has 
said elsewhere that he is merely a trav- 
eler, that he traveled in Kenya, met 
these people (all of whom are real) and 
that he saw these true events. If he is 
acting as a reporter—and a travel re- 
porter at that—then the hints and sug- 
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Garson Kanin: Jazz musicians 


gestions in the reader’s mind are put 
there by a skillful writer with the abili- 
ty to suggest as he tells, and to enrich 
a good story with possibilities and per- 
hapses. 

Doris GRruMBACH 


Blow Up a Storm, by Garson Kanin. 
337 pp. Random House. $3.95. 


Bian Is a special problem connected 
with writing about jazz musicians— 
especially good ones, which is the kind 
Mr. Kanin is concerned with. It is that 
their lives are, of necessity, one-dimen- 
sional, wholly taken up with nervous 
stimulation. When they’re not produc- 
ing it in others through music, they are 
intensifying it in themselves through 
anything from jam sessions to heroin. 
It’s a wearing kind of existence, and 
non-devotees of jazz may find Kanin’s 
treatment of it a pretty wearing kind 
of book—though certainly not in the 
sense of being tedious. 

Kanin uses the flashback technique, 
rather more convincingly than usual, to 
tell of the birth, growth and disintegra- 
tion of a fine jazz band during the 
"Thirties. The past is revived for the un- 
named narrator—who fits Kanin’s own 
description closely—when for the first 
time in twenty-five years he hears from 
Woody Woodruff, the fantastically 
gifted trumpeter who both created and 
destroyed the band. 

As Kanin relates it, the story of the 
Woody Woodruff Seven becomes some- 
thing like a living jam session, a freg- 
wheeling interplay of personalities: 
Slug Abrams, the giant, wild-eyed Ne- 
gro drummer; bass-player Don Kirkus, 
a completely uninhibited sensualist who 
lives for kicks; the quiet-spoken Davis 
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brothers from Harlem and their wise 
and beautiful sisters; Edmonde, a 
French girl for whom jazz is religion, 
philosophy and poetry in one. (Signifi- 
cantly, I suppose, the narrator is admit- 
tedly the only second-rater in the band. 
Evidently no real jazzman can get out- 
side the subject far enough to write 
about it intelligibly.) 

Kanin, a film director and the author 
of Born Yesterday, has a playwright’s— 
and musician’s—exact ear for dialogue, 
and even his weirdest characters are be- 
lievable. His farthest-out chapter, de- 
scribing a marijuana party from the dou- 
blejointed viewpoint of a participant, 
has some of the dreadful music of the 
“Nighttown” scene in Ulysses. 

The near-mystical reverence for jazz 
that dominates his book will either fas- 
cinate or bore you, depending on your 
own reactions to the art. Kanin’s theme 
rings a bit hollow, since it depends 
largely on the assumption that racial 
bigotry is the only real sin there is; it 
is Woody’s race hatred that turns him 
into a secret murderer, destroying him 
and through him the band—which Kan- 
in sees as a symbol of man’s salvation 
through selfless cooperation for a com- 
mon purpose. 

Within its limits, however, Kanin has 
turned out a striking book. Seeing life 
in terms of jazz is not seeing it whole, 
but it can lead to some surprising in- 
sights. 

Dan Tucker 


The Light Infantry Ball, by Hamil- 
ton Basso. 476 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.50. 


| F IN Mr. Basso’s latest novel the neat- 

ly mortised plot of The View From 
Pompey’s Head (1954) is lacking, both 
still seem contrived. The characters of 
The Light Infantry Ball, their thoughts 
and actions, are arranged to show how 
the old order died in a South Carolina 
town during the crisis of 1861-1865, and 
how those characters felt about it. 
Hence conviction lags, in spite of read- 
ability, and one feels that as thought- 
ful and accomplished an author as Mr. 
Basso could have done better. 

Readers of the earlier novel will rec- 
ognize many of the same families, while 
noting a more restless exploration of 
Southern mores and _ susceptibilities. 
(The Ball, for instance, with its empha- 
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sis on caste.) But the moderate, dis- 
turbed hero of this home-front novel is 
John Bottomley, who at thirty returns 
from a Northern college to manage one 
of the family estates at Deerskin. John’s 
conformity to the wishes of his father, 
an ex-governor and wealthy planter, is 
a bit absent-minded: there’s too much 
else going on, too much to think about. 
He’s infatuated with an upstart school- 
teacher who marries wealth in the per- 
son of ex-Senator Stanhope. He fights 
a duel with another upstart, the fanati- 
cal Ules Monckton who dreams of a 
slave empire. He fails to save Cameron, 
his profilgate young brother, from de- 
gradation. Other events and characters 
crowd the canvas; John, at the center 
of them all, is the inconclusive thinker 
who never quite comes alive. Uncertain 
of victory for the South, he does finally 
fight in its defense; aware of the sin of 
slavery, he frees none of “his people”; 
uneasy with the white caste system, he 
stays within it. 

The real plot of the novel is that of 
internal strife in a morbid and mori- 
bund society, one true to its own loyal- 
ties but quick to anger, sick with fear 
of the Negro, stiff with pride. Seen 
from the outside by his white suppres- 
sors, the Negro remains a caricature, a 
creature prismed through fear. This is 
evident when one turns from the Anna 
Jones of Mr. Basso’s earlier novel to All- 
bright, the free mulatto barber of The 
Light Infantry Ball. Anna was a plot 
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convenience, as unsympathetically § 
sketched as the stereotyped murder vic- | 
tim of detective fiction. Allbright is 
that other convenience, an illustration. 
John loathes him: ostensibly for his 
servility, but actually for what he is, a 
man of mixed blood. After treating him 
with brutality, John feels ashamed and 
wants to “hide from God.” There’s a 
mawkish conclusion to this proving | 
nothing. 

At the end, one wishes that as com- 
petent a work as The Light Infantry 
Ball had been something more, either 
an artistic success as a novel, or of fresh 
significance as a social essay. 

Cuarzes G. Gros 


Wake Up, Stupid, by Mark Harris. 
239 pp. Knopf. $1.45 (paper). 


Epes ONE of the most difficult forms 
of the novel, the epistolary, Mr. 
Harris has created a superb character in 
a story which should draw a fairly wide 
reading audience. 

Lee Youngdahl, a college professor 
hoping for tenure, has just finished 
writing a play. Since he is not sure he 
wants to remain in teaching, which he 
calls a horrible profession, he enters into 
a varied correspondence to effect his 
release. His correspondents include his 
literary agent (the next thing to a func- 
tional illiterate), the manager of a 
heavyweight boxer in whom Lee has a 
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six and one-quarter percent interest, the 
TV adaptor of one of his novels, Lee’s 
parents and several friends at Yale and 
Har ard. 

The growth of this correspondence in- 
trodiuices new characters and tells the 
story with a high degree of competence, 
but its most essential activity is to re- 
veal the personality of its central figure. 
A mere listing of his interests, activities 
and background, which range from 
creative writing to boxing, from a Mor- 
mon farm in Utah to teaching neo- 
classical literature in a California col- 
lege, does not give the reader a very 
good idea of his free-wheeling style of 
living. 

He has glorious self-confidence, en- 
ergy and humor. He is naturally stimu- 
lating, provocative, contrary, a terrible 
liar—in short, he is a combination of 
wildly improbable elements and contra- 
dictory impulses. 

It takes a careful writer to make such 
a character plausible. Mr. Harris, how- 
ever, does not make Lee Youngdahl 
plausible. He makes him human—and 
I use the term with full weight for all 
the absurdity, inconsistency and delight- 
ful perversity it stands for. 

Joun TERMEULEN 


The Tents of Wickedness, by Peter 
De Vries. 276 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 


ws the comic spirit works for a 
writer, all his world is bright and 
funny. He can do no wrong. It puts him 
on display. But when it fails him, it 
merely shows him up. The comic spirit 
of Peter De Vries is similarly fickle. 
Those parts of this, his fifth novel, 
which are funny make him out to be 
witty, inventive and versatile. But when 
he isn’t funny, he isn’t anything. 

Like the “ad lib” night club comedi- 
an whose material runs out before his 
stint is done, or like the parlor clown 
who doesn’t realize the party is over, 
De Vries here extends his considerable 
talent beyond the point of return in 
laughter. This is not alone to say that 
the book is too long. For it is a short 
one. Nor is it to say that a series of 
sketches do not a novel make. If it’s 
amusing, what does the form matter? 
But it is to suggest that his particular 
comic spirit is a sprite, not a clown; a 
Puck, not a Botton. It operates most 
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playfully and skillfully in a hit-run 
fashion. It doesn’t like to hang around, 
get involved, or bumble. 

The point is that De Vries is trying 
to sustain a little jape into an evening’s 
entertainment. True, he uses variations. 
But it’s still the same joke. Moreover, 
he has to worry about plot and charac- 
ter and even moral (however slight)— 
and such things comic writers of his 
sort should not have to bother about, 
much less worry about. 

What he is good at, you will laugh 
at. He’s good at describing and there- 
fore at despoiling Fairfield County's 
manners and amorals. He’s good at 
cliche hunting and shooting. He’s good 
at gags and puns, at asides and double- 
takes. Best of all the many kinds of 
humor enlivening this book, he is very 
good at parody. But the sprightliness 
and dazzle of these kinds eschew plot 
entanglement, are not interested in 
character study, can never become even 
a little serious, and will not bear ex- 
tended repetition. 

The basic idea of the book derives 
from a Walter Mitty-like character who 
sees himself as heroes in modern fiction. 
He fancies himself as a Marquand 
type, but finds himself in a Faulkner 
world—murky and labyrinthine. To get 
himself out, he tries Fitzgerald’s jazz, 
Proust’s preciousness, Hemingway’s 
gruffness, Greene’s intensity, and so 
forth. Each fantasy, of course, involves 
the hero just that much more. What is 
more important, however, is that each 
becomes and is an expert parody ot 
style. The climactic and funniest par- 
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ody is a Finnegan’s Wake sequence, 
close to the original and very funnny. 

These parodies, like the gags and 
puns, seem funnier out of the plot than 
in it. That this should be so would seem 
to illustrate the thesis that the comic 
spirit of Peter De Vries is not that of, 
say, a Lawrence Sterne or a Moliere. 
His grew up in the twentieth century, 
was reared on the wit of The New 
Yorker, and is now seen to best advan- 
tage in the work of a very few supper 
club comedians. It doesn’t belong and is 
not very funny in a novel. The proof 
of this thesis, should any be needed, is 
that a number of poetry parodies, which 
are just about the best thing in this 
book, appeared in The New Yorker— 
without the hindrance of plot. They 
were funnier there. 

James G. Murray 


A Travelling Woman, by John Wain. 
207 pp. St. Martin’s.Press. $3.95. 


oHN Warn has persistently rejected 
J the attempts to place him in the An- 
gry Young Man class, and after reading 
this novel I can understand why. In- 
deed, of his works in prose, only Born 
in Captivity comes close to the biting 
snarl of the archetypes (Amis, Braine, 
Osborne). The Contenders reads like a 
weak attempt to parody Lucky Jim. And 
A Travelling Woman has qualities 
which seem pathetic rather than angry 
and middle-aged rather than young. In- 
deed, the dry tone of anguish seems 
closer to the stoic gloom of some con- 
temporary French writers than it does 
the sharp savagery of the dispossessed, 
classless New Class. 

The novel details the deliberate at- 
tempt by a middle-class Englishman to 
have an extra-marital affair. This cold- 
blooded lust-seeking sets off a chain of 
infidelities: George has an affair with 
Ruth; George’s wife, Janet, revenges 
herself by taking up with George's 
friend, Captax; Barbara (formerly Cap- 
tax’s amoureuse) chases after George. 
All end in confusion and self-disgust, 
with the exception of Ruth’s husband, 
Edward, who, secure in his defeatism 
and agnosticism, never hoped for any- 
thing. Janet, at the novel’s end, walks 
on “content to be aware of nothing but 
the winter and the empty pavement.” 

Some readers might find here such 
educed moral truisms as Sin is not fun 
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or The habit of sin leads to soul-death. 
But moral positions in a work are usu- 
ally there because the author implanted 
them. The air of defeatism, indeed, al- 
most fatalism, which hangs over the 
characters and their pre-ordained desti- 
nies seems due less to any overpower- 
ing awareness of evil on the author's 
part than to a want of skill in character- 
ology. 

The title is taken from a Bessie Smith 
song, but the tenor of the work in no 
way approaches the ebullience and ef- 
fervesence of the jazz. 

Eucene McNamara 


Selected Stories, by Mary Lavin. 281 
pp. Macmillan. $3.95. 


{ Snore “a prophet is not without hon- 
or save in his own country” may 
well be said of many contemporary Irish 
writers: Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Fao- 
lain, Sean O’Casey, Benedict Kiely, 
Samuel Beckett—to name but a few of 
the better known names. To that list 
most certainly must be added the tal- 
ented Mary Lavin, who has found her 
most appreciaitve audience in the Unit- 
ed States and England, and is not high- 
ly regarded in Irish literary circles. A 
great pity, because she is unquestionably 
one of the most talented practioners of 
the art of the short story alive today. 
Selected Stories presents to an Ameri- 
can audience eight stories never before 
printed in this country, along with four 
old favorites which many American 
readers will recognize with delight. 

One must say at the outset that Miss 
Lavin is a writer in the classic tradition 
of the short story—the tradition which 
adheres to the definitions of the genre 
set forth by Poe and Edelweiss. There 
is the single unified impression insisted 
upon by Poe; and there is plot—almost 
a shock this, in an age when form has 
ceased to be a major concern of the fic- 
tion writer. 

There is much more to Miss Lavin’s 
work, however, than mere attention to 
technique. She is, as she admits in the 
preface to the present volume, a com- 
pulsive writer; her stories simply had 
to be written. There is wisdom here, 
and warmth, and human sympathy; and 
she is Irish (despite her being born in 
the United States) so there is also wit; 
a somewhat acid humor; a touch of anti- 
clericalism (never offensive really be- 
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cause of her finely controlled artistry); 
and Cinevitable this, it seems, in Irish 
fiction) much emphasis on the mean- 
ness and pettiness which have come to 
be accepted (not always fairly) as the 
badge of the Irish middle class in town 
and country—the badge of what used to 
be called the “gombeen man.” 

In a selection as rich and varied as 
the present one, it is difficult to choose 
a favorite; but this reviewer must note 
particularly “The Will,” (previously 
printed elsewhere in an American edi- 
tion of Miss Lavin’s work (for this short 
piece is a genuine tour de force, one of 
the great contemporary short stories. 
The characterization, particularly of the 
daughter Lally who has been left out of 
her mother’s will, is in the best tradition 
of Irish fiction. There are many who 
will find the grimly ironic “A Happy 
Death” vaguely reminiscent of Arthur 
Morrison’s “On the Stairs”; but the poig- 
nant story of a dying man and a nagging 
woman as told by Miss Lavin is Mor- 
rison with a difference: more complex, 
more truly human. “The Small Bequest” 
(why are the Irish always so much con- 
cerned about last wills and testaments? ) 
is a masterpiece of its kind: a study of 
malice among the Anglo-Irish aristocra- 
cv, which might have been written by 
Max Beerbohm; and “Chamois Gloves” 
is a subtly penetrating portrait of a 
young novice in a religious order who 
triumphs, with the help of her guardian 
angel and a pair of chamois gloves, over 
temptation and spiritual pride. 

It can only be said in conclusion that 
discriminating lovers of the short story 
will find Selected Stories a more than 
satisfactory show-case of Mary Lavin’s 
work at its best. And an author whose 
work has been accepted by The Kenyon 
Review, Harper's Bazaar, The New 
Yorker and Good Housekeeping will 
surely have something to say to almost 
everyone. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Storm Out of Cornwall, A Tale of 
the Prayerbook Rebellion, by 
S.M.C. 221 pp. Kenedy. $3.75. 


ala could be described as the 


*% “big toe” of England. The south- 
‘western tip of the island, projecting be- 


yond Devon into the Atlantic Ocean, 
inhabited by a dark Celtic race, kin to 
the Bretons, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and, 


some say, Basques and Austrians, even 
now is a place apart. In summer the 
climate is tropical, one may idle under 
palms; the ocean in winter is savage, 
the rocky shores a ferment of sea-froth. 
The Cornish in the long ago had their 
own language, culture, saints (their 
shrines survive), leaders and economy. 
Their Faith had the strength and aus- 
terity of the Normans and St. Michael's 
Mount guarded their shores. They have 
been famous seamen, have made history, 
but perhaps their finest hour was during 
the Prayerbook Rebellion of 1549, when 
Mass was abolished by the Reformers 

S.M.C. has made a moving novel of 
this splendid and squalid episode in 
history. Splendid because the rebels 
were wise, rude people who knew that 
the politicians of London, with Edward, 
Henry VIII’s heir, an ailing puppet 
child king, in their power, were out- 
lawing God. Squalid because the on- 
slaught on the Faith was essentially 
atheist, an attempt to make the Church 
subservient to the State. The Lord Pro- 
tector Somerset and his accomplices 
knew as accurately as our contemporary 
Bolshevists that the raison d'etre of the 
Christian religion is God on the altar. 
Liquidate, they sanguinely reasoned, 
the Mass, and the battle was won. The 
Cornishmen, long-suffering under Hen- 
ry, a more muddled “reformer,” re- 
belled rather than submit to sacrilege. 
They were martyred, and as S.M.C. 
says in her foreward “all religion except 
a vague belief in One Above was al- 
most stamped out until the Wesleys 
came into Cornwall two hundred years 
later.” 

This Dominican Sister of the English 
Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena 
has a gift for bringing to quick life the- 
primitive beauty of her setting and a 
talent for evoking the macabre in the 
nature of the times. The villages, fields, 
mist-wreathed shores and downs, the 
interiors of churches, homes, inns and 
market-places are isolated in her pages 
with unobtrusive skill, expanding and 
contracting, so that the characters, like 
players on stages, significantly are kept 
in perspective. 

The story is told through the mind. 
of an invented character, Michael Pen- 
lee, a little boy, son of the shrewish 
Widow Jennifer, a healer who brews 
odd concoctions in a filthy stewpot and, 
although acidly pious, thought by some 
to be a witch, and by her son, a pixie. 
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In the storm that comes out of Corn- 
wal, S.M.C. develops the character of 
the boy into the pure sphere of belief 
in and dependence on God that is be- 
yond worldly courage, which is what 
we call sanctity. 

The times were tragic; and the ele- 
ment of melodrama is inseparable from 
life when men and children fight for 
great issues. That a child is hero of this 
tale of martyrdom and adventure makes 
it possible to recommend the book to the 
very young as well as their elders. 


W. J. Icor 


Taos, by Irwin R. Blacker. 478 pp. 
World. $5.95. 


ee FROM the north came the run- 
ners from Taos, dark home of the 
ancient gods of the Pueblo Indians. On 
through the vast and peaceful province 
of New Mexico they sped, but the mes- 
sage they carried was far from peaceful. 
The year was 1680 and the people were 
preparing to rise up and destroy the 
soldiers and gods of the whiteface con- 
querors. This is the historical event of 
a “culture in revolt” that forms the ba- 
sis for Irwin Blacker’s novel of the 
American Southwest. 

Mr. Blacker, who is well-known for 
his television plays and as both writer 
and researcher for Adventure, Odyssey 
and Conquest, has closely followed the 
factual accounts of the revolt of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico against 
Spanish rule. And, though this novel 
tells of violence, it is not merely a,vio- 
lent novel, but rather explains the forces 
and events that made these mild and 
gentle Indians become violent. As the 
author says, “the only lessons they had 
ever learned about war and murder had 
been taught them by the Apache stran- 
gers to the north and the white Spanish 
conquerors from the south.” 

The reader follows the thoughts and 
emotions of both Indians and Spaniards, 
reliving the savage attacks and long re- 
treat in the mind of not just one .char- 
acter, but many, whose lives Cand some- 
times deaths) are intricately linked. 
There is Pope, the holy medicine man of 
Taos, smarting still under the humilia- 
tion imposed on him by the Spaniards 
for his heresy. Secking to recapture the 
lost ways of their ancestors, he leads his 
people to bloody carnage only to find 
that though victory is his, the future is 
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not. Henceforth there will be no means 
of reconciling two different worlds, no 
way to build on a past that was not glori- 
ous, but “only a quiet one.” 

Leading the Spaniards is Don Anton- 
io de Oterin, Governor and Captain 
General of the province and a grandee 
of Spain, who by his military training 
and sheer strength of will directs his 
countrymen against the Dantesque hor- 
ror of the rebellion. Defeated, he refuses 
to accept defeat, at least, in the words 
of his family motto, “while life remains.” 
Ranging between the two chief antag- 
onists are the Indians, the Spanish 
rancheros and hacendados, and the 
grey-robed Franciscan friars. There is 
Juan, the young war chief of Taos, 
whose training by his Spanish master 
has made him an alien among his peo- 
ple, and Manuela, the white girl whom 
he loves; Ismael Pando, the giant maes- 
tre de camp, Luis Quintana, the little 
alcalde mayor, and Maria, the mestiza 
girl who becomes “the governor’s lady.” 

This is an epic tale of two conflicting 
civilizations, dramatic in its scope and 
in its understanding of Spaniard and 
Indian, “twin talisman of the cross and 
the corn.” 

Genevieve H. LENNON 


Arturo’s Island, by Elsa Morante. 
Translated from the Italian by 
Isabel Quigly. 371 pp. Knopf. 
$4.50. 


HEN, late in this story, Arturo Ger- 

ace writes in a letter to his father: 
“And I wish I'd been born without a 
father. And without a mother, and with- 
out anyone,” he is expressing a feeling 
far more poignant and universal than 
mere adolescent despair. His world is 
confused and he must find his place in 
it. We as readers are thus attracted to 
Elsa Morante’s portrayal, even though 
we may withhold approval of the life 
pattern she employs. 

Arturo lives on the island of Procida, 
south of Naples. His home is an ancient 
monastery. In his mind his island and 
his home are peopled by ghosts out of 
the past, the creatures of his own read- 
ing and of his father’s tales. His mother 
died in childbirth. His father is a 
strange, violent, malevolent man of ra- 
tionalist tendencies who makes mysteri- 
ous journeys and stays away for long 
periods. One day he brings back a 


bride, Nunziata, whom Arturo alternate- 
ly disdains, loves and hates. She is a sim- 
ple, rude, patient creature who, though 
shabbily treated by her new husband, is 
never shaken in her conviction that life 
is good. Arturo finds in her a number of 
imponderables. Her religious convic- 
tions and devotion to the saints are alien 
to his joyless world. Her rejection of 
his advances brings him to the realiza- 
tion that he does not want love so much 
as lustful companionship. And when 
she bears his half-brother, he comes to 
tolerate and pity her, oblivious of the 
fact that she has something to live for. 
At the same time he retains a high re- 
spect for his father, but even that van- 
ishes when he discovers that his father 
is a notorious liar and consorter with 
criminals. 

The theme of loneliness in a novel 
is open to a number of difficulties in 
the handling. Particularly is this true in 
a story dealing with adolescents, as 
does Arturo’s Island. In the first place, 
the author can pay too much attention 
to emotional pyrotechnics while neglect- 
ing the normal rational tendencies that 
even an immature human being is like- 
ly to have. In short, there is danger of 
fulsome indulgence in the plight of 
the young victim. On this score Elsa 
Morante has gone overboard, although 
she cunningly strives for plausibility by 
giving Arturo the kind of father he has. 
Secondly, there is likely to be little logi- 
cal character growth. One leaves ado- 
lescence when his mind _ matures. 
Whether or not this maturation can be 
the result of a specific arrangement of 
events we call a plot is questionable. 

In Arturo’s Island, the protagonist 
finds himself when he decides to join 
the army and assert himself in war. 
True, this resolution has happened time 
and again in real life, but in the life of 
the common man, war is more of an ac- 
cident than the result of his own af- 
fairs. At the end of a long series of 
alienations, Arturo concludes that the 
order on Procida is less attractive than 
the tales of war and adventure he has 
read in books. He thus escapes from 
his present difficulties, but we are not 
assured that he ever finds himself. 

Arturo’s Island is an interesting treat- 
ment of loneliness in an extraordinarily 
sensitive human being. It is eminently 
readable, and abounds in many beau- 
ties, incidents and symbols. 

Dante T. MrtrcHeiy 
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Letter from 


SPAIN 


N UNPRECEDENTED act of the most 

lavish patronage brought all the 
leading poets of Spain, and many from 
France as well, to Formentor, Mallorca, 
for a week of conversations by the sea 
late in May. The three leading (and 
Catholic) poets of the Spanish Acade- 
my, the leading Catholic philosopher 
Jose Luis Aranguren, and a variety of 
critics were in attendance, and the lead- 
ing poets writing in Catalan and Gali- 
cian came from Barcelona and Santiago 
de Compostela. Immediately following 
the poets’ gathering, an International 
Colloquy on the Novel was held, at- 
tended by a group of the younger Span- 
ish novelists, Italo Calvino from Italy, 
and Henry Green from England, as 
well as A. Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor 
and Maurice Coindreau from France. 
The Spanish government at first forbade 
the presence at the poets’ conference of 
Dionisio Ridruejo, leader of the Catho- 
lic opposition to the present regime, but 
the ban was lifted following a protest 
by Camilo Jose Cela, of the Spanish 
Academy, moving spirit of both gather- 
ings, and by Lain Entralgo, ex-rector of 
the University of Madrid. 

The setting of the literary meetings 
and their patronage was perhaps even 
more noteworthy than the naturally in- 
teresting conversations of so many out- 
standing figures. The luxury hotel 
which occupies the entire site of the set- 
tled area of Point Formentor is one of 
the finest hostelries on the Mediterrane- 
an and out of a series of sentimental 
considerations—one of them being that 
all the piney woods and seaside had 
once been owned by the Mallorcan poet- 
priest Miguel Costa y Llobera (1854- 
1922)—the present hotel-owners had in- 
vited some two score of poets and their 
wives to spend a week in surroundings 
to which most poets must inevitably be 
long unaccustomed. Not only was the 
stay in the hotel offered, but so was the 
roundtrip to and from wherever the 
poets lived. Perhaps the most stunning 
feature of the hotel owner’s hospitality 
Che is a confederate of the arts, it goes 
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without saying) was that all wine with 
meals and all alcohol in general was of- 
fered with the grandiosity of Bacchus; 
considering the fact that the guests 
were poets, such generosity would seem 
to have been beyond the realm of rea- 
son. But at week’s end there was noth- 
ing to regret, though hundreds of bottles 
of fine Spanish wines and dozens of 
bottles of the best Scotch whiskey had 
warmed poets’ throats. 

Most missed among all the invited 
poets in the night-long revels was Roy 
Campbell, the great Celt bard who had 
made the Iberian peninsula his home 
for years, until he was killed in a car 
crash not too long ago. Roy Campbell, 
who loved Spain and the Spanish and 
who was a natural singer and bard, 
would have ornamented the sessions of 
late talk and voice in all its miraculous 
aspects of racial poetry. Other Celts— 
especially the Galician poet Celso Emil- 
io Fereiro (whose poems in translation 
have appeared before in these Letters 


from Spain)—sang and recited in his. 
stead. The Scottish-born Alastair Reid,” 
widely known in America (The New 
Yorker has first reading rights on all his 
verse, and he taught at Sarah Lawrence 
and elsewhere) cadeared himself with 
a troubador’s genius. Robert Graves, 
who lives permanently at Deya, on Mal- 
lorca, dominated the sessions of one day 
with his virile and dramatic remarks, 
The ills of traditional poetry he traced 
to the day when a Greek poet fell into 
a hole in a road in Rome and was laid 
up in that city—long enough to intro- 
duce Greek meter into Latin, a lan- 
guage totally unsuitable for the Greek 
forms. When one of the greatest of 
Catalan poets, Carles Riba, held up the 
name of Catullus by way of exception 
and contradiction of the thesis, Graves 
cried: “Pero Catullo fue un hombre!” 
(But Catullus was a man!), an aesthetic 
judgment of the type so dear and force- 
ful to the Spanish mind. 

Five of the poets present were invited 
to define poetry for the Spanish Radio 
Nacional, and among them were three 








_ 


S 


Celts: Ferreiro, Alastair Reid and the | 


writer of this report. Reid said: “Poetry 
is an expression of our constant wonder 
at discovering the world, and our as- 
tonishment at the universe; at the same 
time it is the creation of a new world 


(Continued on page 66) 





Four members of the Spanish Academy, the dean of Catalan poets, a French poet and 


two Celts at Formentor, Mallorca, Spain. The London taxi, with its open front side for 
baggage, is owned by Alastair Reid, who has taught at American universities and now 
lives in Spain. From left to right: Camilo Jose Cela, novelist, poet and organizer of the 
Formentor gathering, Alastair Reid emerging from the driver’s seat, Yves Bonnefoy, 
Vicente Aleixandre, Carles Riba, Damaso Alonso, Anthony Kerrigan and Gerardo Diego. 
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GURRENT INTERESTS 





Image of America, by R. L. Bruck- 
berger. Translated from the 
French by C. G. Paulding and 
Virgilia Peterson. 277 pp. Vik- 
ing. $4.50. 


mst published in France under the 
F title The American Republic, and a 
small part printed previously in Life, 
this important book by a French Dom- 
inican priest has two purposes: to ex- 
plain the United States to Europeans, 
and to remind Americans of the first 
principles of their own nation. Father 
Bruckberger, a vigorous and prudent 
writer, succeeds better than has any 
American in explaining the success of 
the American republic. 

An anti-Utopian, the author begins 
by contrasting the sound postulates of 
the founders of the United States with 
the errors of the French revolutionaries: 
Jefferson vs. St. Just. “Intolerant by na- 
ture, the Utopian can build his Prom- 
ised Land only on the ruins of a Baby- 
lon.” Father Bruckberger’s contrast of 
the American and French revolutions 
is nearly as effective as that by Gentz 
(whom Father Bruckberger does not 
mention ) in 1800. The Americans were 
not slaves to political abstraction, to 
any rigid formal system divorced from 
tradition, usage, and human nature. “It 
is therefore in the traditional philosophy 
of the West, deriving from Greek phil- 
osophy, Roman law, and Judeo-Chris- 
tian Revelation, and not in a philoso- 
phy of tabula rasa, that the meaning 
and the wording of the Declaration is 
best illuminated.” 

Father Bruckberger is aware, never- 
theless, of the unsatisfactory philosophi- 
cal assumption of Jefferson, affected by 
the climate of opinion of the Enlighten- 
ment. “The men who signed the Dec- 
laration . . . were better than the phil- 
osophy of the day. It must also be said 
that the Declaration itself is superior 
to the prophet. .... ‘ as it stands, 
this Declaration is so complete, so per- 
fect, that it has the quality of a natural 
revelation, almost indeed as though a 
Divine grace had been conferred upon 
the American nation.” The Declaration 
stood in the line of the great political 
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tradition of the West concerning sov- 
ereignty: “Sovereignty followed 
this line of succession: first came God, 
fount of all right and justice; next came 
the people, in whom was vested the 
natural right to all political sovereignty; 
then came the king, to whom sov- 
ereignty was delegated and who exer- 
cised it in the name of, and for, the 
people; and then, again, at the end of 
the chain, came the people over whom 
this sovereignty was exercised.” The 
French revolution, totalist in its assump- 
tions, merely substituted for the fallacy 
of the divine right of kings the fallacy 
of the divine right of the people. 

But the Americans, sheering away 
from the absolute state, founded their 
republic upon the responsible person. 
“The Founders of the American Repub- 
lic believed that the best way to safe- 
guard the common good and national 
unity was to entrust them as far as pos- 
sible to the private initiative of free in- 
dividuals. . . . They have been proved 
right.” 

As Father Bruckberger contrasts St. 
Just with Jefferson, so he contrasts Marx 
with Henry Charles Carey, a great 
American economist about whom most 
of his countrymen know nothing. Marx 
derived a great part of his ideas from 
Ricardo and the other bourgeois pillars 
of the Dismal Science; but Carey, who 
believed that the purpose of industry 
was not profit but rather material im- 
provement of mankind, “was immeas- 
urably more radical than Marx. He 
would never have conceded what Marx 
conceded so readily in his letter to Wey- 
demeyer—‘the greatness and the tem- 
porary necessity of the bourgeois re- 
gime.’ Carey saw nothing great, nothing 
even temporarily necessary, in bourgeois 
capitalism as defined by the English 
school; he saw it quite simply as a loath- 
some malady, a social disease to be 
conquered.” 

This pursuit of low-cost production 
for the general benefit, rather than of 
profit or of class interest, has been the 
admirable assumption and achievement 
of modern American business and in- 
dustry, Father Bruckberger argues. 
American methods have refuted both 
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Ricardo and Marx. His chapter on Hen- 
ry Ford is especially perceptive. He rec- 
ognizes Ford’s genius for ‘ production, 
and Ford’s role as representative of 
American industrial triumph. (Mr. Ezra 
Pound, a generation ago, put this dif- 
ferently when he described Ford as “the 
epitome of the American hired man.”) 
But he does not ignore the ignorance of 
Ford in morals and psychology, or the 
consequences to society of many aspects 
of mass production: “By a cruel irony of 
fate, Ford, who had always so earnestly 
sought to lift from men’s shoulders the 
burden of servitude, created with the 
assembly line another and perhaps still 
more inhuman and intolerable kind of 
servitude.” 

On this point, Father Bruckberger’s 
stand is confused. He has little to say 
of the ugliness of life in such cities as 
Detroit and Flint, created by this “in- 
tolerable kind of servitude”; and, though 
he admits that mass production has 
brought “the enthronement of mono- 
tony,” still he admires it. Ford, he 
writes, “brought the newspaper to every 
isolated farmer from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Thanks to him, it soon became 
possible for everyone to get to the mo- 
tion pictures. He had breached a soli- 
tude. One does not sacrifice such a gift 
of freedom to the esthetic value of a 
piece of hand-woven silk.” Kee 

In this conflict of attitudes, Father 
Bruckberger seems to reflect the mixed 
opinions most intelligent Europeans 
hold concerning the American “way of 
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life.” It would be interesting to read 
what an American of genius, Henry 
David Thoreau, would say to Father 
Bruckberger’s praise of American efh- 
ciency. In general, nevertheless, both 
Europeans and Americans will under- 
stand the United States far better for 
having read Father Bruckberger’s friend- 
ly and eloquent analysis. 
RusseLt Kirk 


It Has Happened Here, by Virgil 
T. Blossom. 209 pp. Harper. 
$2.95. 


B Yrwe-scag the final curtain has not yet 
fallen on the tragic drama of Little 
Rock, one of its central characters has 
left the stage and has now issued his 
story of the events. As superintendent 
of Little Rock schools and the author of 
the limited desegregation plan that 
sparked the whole affair, Virgil Blossom 
brings both factual background and 
deep personal commitment to his ac- 
count. This is primarily a defensive doc- 
ument in that it is devoted to a justifi- 
cation of his plan and his actions against 
the “extremists” who, he feels, inten- 
tionally chose Little Rock as the site for 
the crucial test of resistance to the Su- 
preme Court. 

He presents an effective case, clearly 
pointing out the failure of the federal 
administration to take firm and positive 
steps to support the court decision at 
the time when a less than heroic gover- 
nor was hopefully waiting to be taken 
off the hook. And he is equally impres- 
sive when he draws the picture of the 
troubled and indecisive Faubus sud- 
denly cast by fate as a rallying symbol 
touched with overtones of martyrdom— 
a happy position indeed for any ambi- 
tious politician! The villain extremists, 
ranging from the all-out apostles of 
white supremacy to the Negro counter- 
part who rejected the proposed gradual- 
ism as completely insufficient and un- 
satisfactory, are assigned a major share 
of responsibility too. Indeed, the only 
people to emerge completely unsullied 
by it all are Blossom and his handful 
of outspoken supporters. 

And yet, there is room to question if 
this is so. A good case can be made that 
the basic failing lay in the Blossom 
plan itself. First of all, because it was 
clearly and avowedly a foot-dragging, 
“we'll give as little as we can get by 
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with giving” type of operation, it gave 
aid and comfort to its segregationist op- 
ponents and alienated many who were 
willing to accept or even promote the 
peaceful integration of the schools. The 
only principle involved in the plan was 
that which held that the law of the 
land is to be obeyed, no matter how ob- 
noxious it may be. This is, of course, a 
principle that (within limits) is valid 
and applicable—but in this instance it 
actually gave support to the core posi- 
tion of the white supremicists in that 
it frankly admitted that the plan’s own 
sponsors agreed that desegregation was 
obnoxious and was being forced upon 
Little Rock by outsiders. This is scarcely 
an auspicious beginning! 

Then, within the context of this value 
bankruptcy, one may hold that the Blos- 
som plan represented a serious error in 
prudential judgment in that it intro- 
duced desegregation at the high school 
level. The justification offered here is 
that a poll of parents had shown the 
parents of younger children to be most 
strongly opposed to integrated schooling. 
As a sociologist, this reviewer would not 
discount the importance of such a poll; 
but he would hold that its result should 
have been treated in the context of oth- 
er known considerations. For instance, 
the ultimate and all-pervading “fear” 
expressed by Southerners in opposing in- 
tegrated schools is that they would lead 
to miscegenation; faced with the actual 
onset of integration, Blossom’s proposal 
presented it to parents whose children 
were in the most proximate “danger” 
of having this fear actualized. Parents 
of primary school children would op- 
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pose desegregation because of possibk 
miscegenation results, too; but the pros! 
pect would appear much more imnj 
nent to parents whose children fell jy 
the dating and marriage preparation ag 
groups. 
The error of judgment and the lag 
of a firm core principle undoubtedh 
contributed much to the vulnerability 
of the Blossom plan. It is unfortunate 
that there is so little evidence that it 
author has taken the occasion of subse 
quent tragic developments to make ; 
thorough and critical re-evaluation ¢ 
his own position at the same time tha 
he presents so thorough and effective 
an indictment of the other principa 
in the national and international scar 

dal that Little Rock became. 
Gorpon C. ZAHN 























My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms, by 
Carol Bartholomew. 177 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 









f Bee Buaxra Dam is one of the wor 
ders of modern India, one of the 
largest dams of the world in an are 
almost untouched by Western civilize 
tion. The Indian government imported 
American engineers to supervise the 
work and American construction men 
to form an experienced core for the 
working crew. Carol Bartholomew’s hus 
band was one of the engineers who 
came with their families to spend 4 
couple of years on the job. 

Dams are always in out-of-the-way 
corners of the world. People who came 
from all parts of the United States to 
work on the TVA dams found them 
selves among people as alien to them as 
if they were living in another country 
and another time. How much more 
strange would a Punjab village be, 4 
village where the garbage disposal serv- 
ice was supplied by hyenas and jackals, 
where inhabitants slept curled up on the 
roadside at night to escape their crowd: 
ed huts; where cooking was done on 
outdoor charcoal fires; where plumbing 
meant a well in the center of the vil 
lage. 

As usually happens, the government 
provided housing and some amenities 
for the personnel at the dam. One of 
the major conveniences was a hospital. 
It was a primitive little place, only sev- 
enteen rooms, with equipment to care 
for only a fraction of its needs. 
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Thi: hospital became the center of 
Mrs. |:artholomew’s life for the dura- 
tion o! her stay. This was fortunate, be- 
cause t gave a small segment of the 
Indian people the opportunity to know 
an Arserican woman at her best. Mrs. 
Barthclomew herself does not suggest 
this happy development. But it is ap- 
parent on every page of her book that 
she is a charming person with humor, 
understanding and vitality, and that 
she is generous with herself. 

At first the Indian doctor in charge 
of the hospital was a little wary of an- 
other American do-gooder, whose idea 
of service would be a cool, white hand 
on the brow of the cleaner patients. But 
Mrs. Bartholomew proved willing, even 
eager, to wash bedpans, feed tubercu- 
lars in the last stage of their disease, 
provide extra food, love and hope where 
none of these things existed. She even- 
tually became an unpaid staff mem- 
ber, working at least eight hours a day. 

Her hospital work was possible be- 
cause of the devotion of Indian servants. 
For her to lift a hand at home would 
mean a loss of face for herself and for 
them. On one occasion, when she lost 
patience with the sweeper’s lackadaisi- 
cal way with a scrubbing brush and 
gave a practical demonstration to the as- 
sembled servants, their mortification 
was overwhelming—not because they 
had fallen short, but because she had 
fallen short of what a mem-sahib should 
be in their eyes. 

But before her two years in the vil- 
lage were over, Mrs. Bartholomew must 
have convinced all the Indians within 
her range that a mem-sahib should be 
exactly the way she was. They must 
have realized, as we do after reading 
this book, that differences in customs 
and living conditions are not essentials. 
What really counts is the ability of hu- 
man beings to love each other, an abili- 
ty fostered by looking for what is lov- 
able. 

Orca M. PETERSON 


The Maryknoll Book of Peoples, by 
Albert J. Nevins. 319 pp. Craw- 
ley. $4.95. 


N THE seminaries of the Maryknoll 
missioners hangs a quotation from 
the group’s founder, Bishop James An- 
thony Walsh: “A society is what its 
members make it.” The world, Father 
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Illustration from “The Maryknoll Book of Peoples” 
Belenise girls in the shadow of temple carvings 


Nevins points out in this book, is a so- 
ciety of humans with great potential for 
love, understanding and happiness. The 
peoples of our world make it what it is. 
If unhappiness reigns, it is because we 
have failed in our duty of understand- 
ing and loving each other. 

To know our fellow men is to love 
them for we cannot help but see that 
they and their customs, now strange to 
us, are not as different as we imagined. 
Basically, all men are the same. As Pope 
Pius XII pointed out, “The first of the 
pernicious errors widespread today is 
the forgetfulness of the law of human 
solidarity and charity which is dictated 


and imposed by our common origin and 
by the equality of rational nature in all 
men. . . . A marvelous vision, which 
makes us see the human race in the 
unity of common origin in God.” 
Father Nevins has garnered from his 
world-wide travels and their attendant 
observations a book of tremendous im- 
port. Delving deep into the history of 
nations, he has collected stories of the 
peoples and customs of 172 countries. 
The interest factor of his narrations affd 
factual recitations is heightened by the 
profuse use of colorful maps, charts, 
caricatures, paintings and photographs. 
His portraits skillfully bring out the 
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character of the members of the world 
society as you recognize in the faces of 
the peoples around the world the same 
expressions of joy, sorrow and wonder- 
ment that you have seen at home. 

Perhaps most significant of all the fea- 
tures of this book are the evaluations of 
each nation and its contribution to world 
progress and happiness: There are some 
real surprises in store for you here. The 
Maryknoll Book of Peoples is writen so 
simply even youngsters will enjoy it. It 
is recommended as a book of “all things 
to all men” who have a desire to under- 
stand their fellow humans, the better 
to love them. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


How the Queen Reigns, A Study of 
the Queen’s Personality and Life 
Work, by Dorothy Laird. 367 pp. 
World. $5. 


ERHAPS the oddest thing about this 

engaging and informative book is 
that Miss Laird was not granted the 
privilege of an interview with Queen 
Elizabeth II of England. The Queen, it 
appears, is inaccessible to the press. But 
Miss Laird talked to hundreds of people 
who serve the Queen in one capacity or 
another and offers us a perceptive study 
of the skillful adaptation of the British 
Monarchy to the inexorable demands of 
person-to-person politics. 

On one occasion a famous architect 
was guiding Elizabeth through an ex- 
hibition. She asked him a question, and 
then, seeing that he did not know the 
answer, smiled and said, “I am sorry I 
asked that one.” The Queen is not 
stuffy. She inherited her sense of duty 
from her father, her interest in people 
from her mother. She is shy, wealthy, 
beautiful. She has outstanding quali- 
ties of sincerity and steadfastness. She 
is a serene person in a firmly-rooted set- 
ting. 

The Sovereign still possesses the right 
to be consulted by her Prime Minister, 
the right to encourage and the right to 
warn. This does not add up to much 
power, yet her influence on public af- 
fairs and on her age is considerable. 
Her main task is to promote the har- 
monious co-operation of all segments 
of the sprawling Commonwealth, both 
on public occasions and in the privacy 
of an audience. 

This exacting responsibility will con- 
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tinue for the rest of her life. She will 
enjoy many wonderful experiences, 
live in luxury, be always regarded with 
admiration and affection by millions of 
people in every part of the world. But 
there will never be a respite in the 
deadly, monotonous grind of public 
duty. Elizabeth once said that, had 
things been otherwise, she would like 
best of all to be a lady living in the 
country with lots of horses and dogs. 
Brought up in a tradition of service, 
however, she is without illusion or self- 
pity. She not only rules but serves. 

The Queen has traditional relation- 
ships with Parliament, the Privy Coun- 
cil, the Established Church, Common- 
wealth countries and foreign powers. 
She is the fount of honor and justice— 
and hostess to 30,000 people a year in 
Buckingham Palace. The British Mon- 
archy not only pays for itself but brings 
a profit to the country, when the in- 
come from Crown Lands is considered, 
of well over a million pounds a year. 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect 
of this popular journalistic study of 
Elizabeth and her work is the interac- 
tion of radiant youth and ancient tradi- 
tion. Elizabeth’s greatest achievement 
has been to give radiant beauty and sig- 
nificance to many old customs and ven- 
erable institutions which otherwise 
would not have an honored place in a 
democratic society. 

Joun J. O'Connor 









Look Southward, Uncle, A Ney 
Look at the Other 175,000,009 
Americans, by Edward Tomlin. 
son. 369 pp. Devin-Adair. $6. 


S UNOFFICIAL dean of correspon. 

dents on Western Hemisphere af 
fairs, Edward Tomlinson emphasizes the 
need for the United States to realize 
that inter-American relations must be 
a two-way road, especially in economic 
matters. The first challenge we North 
Americans face is that of becoming mote 
than superficially acquainted with the 
culture, customs and economic poten: 
tial of Latin American countries. 

As a newspaperman, Mr. Tomlinson 
places too much emphasis on the role 
played by North American companies, 
such as United Fruit, P. J. Grace & 
Company, Pan American Airways, ete, 
in the physical and economic develop 
ment of Latin American nations while 
giving scant notice or credit to the work 
of “the natives” as he consistently deigns 
to label them. In the face of an unpre 
cedented, exploding population in Latin 
American countries, private investors in 
the United States should make available 
millions of dollars for the economies of 
these countries because the author feels 
that private free enterprise is the only 
system adequately equipped to carry the 
burden. He does not give any consid 
eration to alternative methods. 

Mr. Tomlinson is strong in his con 
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Illustration from “How the Queen Reigns” 


Queen Elizabeth || and Princess Margaret going to the opening of Parliament 
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demnation of “extremist leaders of the 
mine unions” who are so fanatically na- 
tionalist that they use private owners 
and operators as whipping boys. He 
also feels that all agitation against the 
United States in Latin America is Com- 
munist instigated and directed, a view 
rather difficult to understand when it 
is known that Mr. Nixon was not well 
received even by elements known not 
to be Communist dominated. That 
many Latin Americans are rabidly na- 
tionalistic is rather easy to understand 
when one reads slowly the author's 
quotation from the report of a United 
States subcommittee: “control over the 
major part of the world’s import re- 
serves of tin in Malaya, Bolivia, Indo- 
nesia, the Belgian Congo, and Nigeria 
is in the hands of a relatively few Brit- 
ish, Dutch, Bolivian, and Belgian cor- 
porations with interlocking connections 
across national boundaries.” Small won- 
der the Bolivians riot when some jour- 
nalists make a joke about doing away 
with their country. The “natives” have 
almost no control over the economy of 
their country under present conditions 
but at least the country is culturally 
theirs. 

The author unwittingly displays his 
attitudes when he champions the cause 
of the loud-mouthed, constantly com- 
plaining tourists to Latin American 
countries who should be happily toler- 
ated by the “natives” because such trav- 
ellers are, after all, spending good mon- 
ey in those countries and such tourists, 
‘like the poor,” are always with us. 

This journalistic, dogmatic approach 
to the easy remedies for the problems of 
Latin America seems to reiterate the be- 
lief championed by many that Latin 
American countries should be content in 
the realization that the economic policy 
makers of the United States know so 
well what is best for them that the “na- 
tives” should show no concern about 
economic developments. 

Joun J. Lennon 


The Economics of Freedom, Amer- 
ican Capitalism Today, by Mas- 
simo Salvadori. 242 pp. Double- 
day. $4.50. 


Tt may be feared the latest work of 
Mr. Salvadori, of Anglo-Italian ori- 
gin and now Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History at Smith and Bennington 
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Colleges, will not take those who read 
it very far beyond the explanations of 
the American economy as a “people’s 
capitalism” that have been offered by 
editors, business and a few labor leaders. 

Mr. Salvadori, however, may be dis- 
tinguished from his associates in this 
enterprise on a number of interesting 
points but all boil down to his realiza- 
tion that capitalism is a more dangerous 
economic species than they would ad- 
mit. Capitalism served the cause of 
freedom: “Thanks to the capitalist revo- 
lution, aristocracies and priestly classes, 
the guardians of authoritarian old or- 
ders, lost most of their influence; in 
some cases they were obliterated com- 
pletely.” But “defects have been many 
and great” and there is “the inability of 
the capitalist class as such to solve fun- 
damental economic problems.” 

Mr. Salvadori would probably not go 
quite so far as to say he is dealing with 
a wolf, but if he did he would certainly 
argue that in American or his and The 
Advertising Council, Inc’s “people’s capi- 
talism” we have the domesticated vari- 
ety, man’s best friend. Unfortunately 
too many abroad have believed domes- 
tication was impossible and acted ac- 
cordingly in varying degrees. ‘The trage- 
dy often lies in their having chosen 
what was and still is thought to be the 
only alternative, socialism—say a bear. 
This bear is certainly a nasty fellow but 
Mr. Salvadori’s discussion is not sufh- 
cient to preclude the possibility of it 
learning to dance. 

In trying hard to make the point for 
domestication—“The successful curbing 
of oligarchic tendencies is the distin- 
guishing feature of American capital- 
ism”—Mr. Salvadori possibly overdoes it 
with his stress on the economy’s “good” 
points which are too frequently the usu- 
al statistical superlatives having little to 
do with the system’s basic structure. 
Americans are well-enough satisfied 
with things as they are and he himself 
argues there is danger in that “conserva- 
tism [a bad word in his vocabulary] has 
been gaining ground . . .; if it replaces 
liberalism . . . as the prevalent force in 
the United States, it will be difficult to 
introduce and apply the measures re- 
quired to keep the economy strong and 
prosperous.” 

Nor can one be certain Salvadori un- 
derstands precisely enough the domes- 
tication process. It is not enough to re- 
fer to the victories of egalitarian forces, 
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reformers and constitutionalism. In read- 
ing his book we fail to discover how 
Constitution, courts, “freedom under 
law” have served the wolf in sheep's 
clothing. ' 

While he fully realizes domestication 
is a continuous process and can be re- 
versed, one can easily disagree with his 
satisfaction with the stage reached in 
several areas: the meaning of owner- 
ship in terms of freedom and control of 
policy for the vast majority of (today) 
twelve and a half million shareholders 
CN.B., a lesser number relative to popu- 
lation than in 1930); of consumer con- 
trol by spending in “free” markets in 
view of the standard practice of want 
creation by business itself; of the char- 
acter of free thought, discussion, etc. 
in a mass society where mass commu- 
nications is business; etc., etc. 

Granting—as most readers will do— 
even the full weight of Mr. Salvadori’s 
thesis that we have developed a pedi- 
gree that takes first prize in the world 
show, one still has to argue for the su- 
periority of a human companion. 

R. W. FauLHaBer 


The Roots of Capitalism, by John 
Chamberlain. 222 pp. Van Nos- 
trand. $5.50. 


ie PLAN Of this book according to 
the author, is to explain the history 
of economic institutions and categories. 
No one could begin to accomplish such 
a task in several hundred pages. What 
the author does do, in an unashamedly 
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melodramatic way, is to outline some of 
the accomplishments of the heroes of 
the free or capitalistic society, such as 
John Locke and Adam Smith among 
the thinkers, and Eli Whitney, F. W. 
Taylor and Henry Ford among the 
doers. On the other hand, he treats the 
evil machinations of the villains Cmost- 
ly thinkers) who include Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, Marx and Keynes. 

As an attempt at scholarship in the 
field of economics, the book fails miser- 
ably. The most acceptable part is the 
argument of chapters three and four 
which discuss the ethical aspects of cap- 
italism. Here the author explains cap- 
italism as a society where men act in 
combination with other men by means 
of contractual arrangements or promises, 
and are free to do whatever they will if 
they do not injure the person or prop- 
erty of others. The proximate source of 
this society is the Lockean creed of right 
to life, liberty and property. The deep- 
er source, however, is our Judaic-Chris- 
tian heritage; these rights are all to be 
found in the Bible. “Christianity tends 
to create a capitalistic mode of life .. . 
it is a material by-product of the Mo- 
saic Law.” Max Weber’s thesis that cap- 
italism developed out of a secularized 
Calvinism is rejected. The author de- 
scribes how contemporary scholars have 
contradicted this thesis. Both Calvinism 
and Lutheranism “were reactions against 
the practices of a Christianity that 
seemed suddenly to let down the bars 
everywhere,” i.e., reactions against or- 
thodox Christianity’s freedom. 

The author describes a non-capitalis- 
tic society in these two chapters as a 
society of status, rather than of contract, 
in the sense that the government gives 
specially privileged status to individuals 
and groups. Tariffs for the business com- 
munity, subsidies to farmers, the union 
and closed shop to labor are illustra- 
tions of such privileges in our time. 
Unfortunately, the author contends, the 
tendency has been decidedly away from 
contract to status; and greatly respon- 
sible is the classical economic |litera- 
ture of such “gloomy men” as Malthus 
and Ricardo. Marxism and Fabianism 
evolved out of this literature. 

In the rest of the book the author 
describes how anti-intellectual entre- 
preneurs, such as Ford, unsympathetic 
to thinkers and unaware of what the 
thinkers were saying, proceeded to de- 
velop the capitalistic system to its pres- 
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ent high level of productivity. But how 
greatly threatened the system is today! 
In this country a new orthodoxy, that 
is a cross between Veblenism. stressing 
business sabotage, and Keynesianism, 
emphasizing the failure of demand, calls 
incessantly for more government restric- 
tions, the diminution of freedom, and 
the rejection of capitalism. 

This is a “popular” book; the lack of 
scholarship is evident. While the author 
sets out to explain economic categories, 
he does not know economic theory. 
Moreover, he is obviously impatient 
with it. Here are two examples out of 
many: (1) He does not understand the 
law of diminishing returns and yet he 
complains that economists, explaining 
it, display “an arbitrary but verbal—and 
mathematical—arrogance.” Or again (2) 
he is unware that “perfect competition” 
and the “no profit economy,” which he 
criticizes bitterly, are pedagogical and 
heuristic devices. 

Fortunately for lovers of the free so- 
ciety, the great conservative position is 
far stronger itself than Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been able to present it. 

Witiiam R. Waters 


The Church in the Dark Ages, by 
Henri Daniel - Rops. Translated 
from the French by Audrey But- 
ler. 624 pp. Dutton. $10. 


pee in the history of primitive 
Christianity in Europe is not only 
something perennial, but it is ever fresh 
with newer and clearer colors. ‘The latest 
contribution, and a very worthy one in- 
deed, is Henri Daniel-Rops’ work The 
Church in the Dark Ages. It is the sto- 
ry of seven centuries, 350-1050, of bar- 
barian confusion in Europe and the 
staggering struggle of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to bring order and peace 
and a new social life out of that chaos. 
A disheartening struggle it was indeed, 
often almost desperate. In the end the 
heroism of the Church, braced by the 
promise “that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it,” triumphed over the 
darkness. 

And in this story of the great triumph 
of the Church lies the outstanding mer- 
it of this volume. For the author shows 
definitively and honestly the practical 
good sense, wisdom and patience of the 
churchmen in counteracting the tragic 
evils, spiritual and social, during those 





utterly evil centuries. Energizing and 
dominating these human efforts at bring 
ing decent living and peace to society 
were the powerful effects of sanctity and 
virtue. For in spite of the widespread 
vices in every form, there were individ 
uals here and there, even whole oases 
in the monasteries, where zeal for the 
spread of the peace of the Gospel tus 
sled with, checked and in the end rose 
triumphant over evil. It is the further 
merit of this volume that these individ- 
uals and monastic institutions are so in- 
terestingly and accurately described by 
the author from the times of St. Augus- 
tine through St. Gregory the Great, and 
from St. Leo the Great down to the last 
champions in the eleventh century. 

The author tells the plain truth about 
the sins of the highest and the lowest 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, as well as | 
the moral depravity of the laity in all 
ranks of life. M. Daniel-Rops express- 
es his reluctance to state these facts but 
he sees at work in their final rout the 
divinity of the Church. Moral darkness 
it was, yet never so dark but that the 
light of the Gospel was somewhere slow- 
ly and surely piercing through in some 
small and effective way. In fact it is 
this careful analysis of the spiritual pow- 
er of the Church, as the author describes 
it, that justifies the choice of the book 
title, The Church in the Dark Ages. 
For it may well turn out that, owing to 
our English connotation of the “Dark 
Ages,” some may feel skeptical about 
reading the book. However, seen in the 
light of the author’s scholarly descrip- 
tion, these were indeed centuries of 
great darkness. 

There are many topics treated in the 
book which will appeal to readers with 
special interest, such as the proper atti- 
tude toward the numberless legends of 
that period, the wonderful adventures 
and zeal of the Irish monks and scholars, 
the peculiar richness and growth of the 
Eastern liturgies. These are just sam- 
ples of many more. 

A word of sincere appreciation is due 
to the translator, Audrey Butler, for the 
clear and readable version of this French 
text. Many who do not read French and 
are unaware of valuable French works 
have in this volume a very informative 
and interesting account of a difficult era 
in European history. Interested students 
of medieval history will find it a veri- 
table mine of fine details. 

JosepH Rous, S.J. 
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Retarded 


challenge of the 
Ch.id, by Sister Mary Theodore, 
0.5. F. 199 pp. Bruce. $3.95. 


The 


is the kind of book which Cath- 


psychologists have long wanted 


Ta 


to put into the: hands of -parents who 
have « retarded child. It is written by 
a Sist’: who obviously loves these chil- 
dren and writes from long, first hand 


experience of their possibilities, their 
limitations, their needs and their treat- 
ment. Sister also very obviously loves 
the parents of these children. Her desire 
to help them see not only what they 
can do for their child but also to see 
God’s loving providence for them in the 
suffering which comes to them through 
the mental handicap of their child, per- 
meates nearly every chapter of the book. 

Probably all of the information which 
parents of a retarded child will need 
in facing their problem can be found in 
the pages of this book. Statistics on the 
extent of mental retardation, the kinds 
of retardation and the facilities avail- 
able for retarded children are sum- 
marized in one of the early chapters. 
The causes and characteristics of the 
different kinds of mental retardation are 
treated in turn. Special chapters are de- 
voted to the child who suffers from a 
condition of mongolism and from brain 
injury. A statement which probably 
cannot be stressed too much is that the 
over-worshipped concept of the IQ must 
be evaluated in the light of the total 
personality of the child. 

Written in a simple, conversational 
style, this book is easy to read and, in 
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places, even delightful. The little anec- 
dotes which appear from time to time go 
far toward helping the reader under- 
stand what Sister means when she in- 
sists, as she emphatically does, that these 
children are people, with the same need 
for affection and understanding as oth- 
er children. 

Parents will profit greatly by the sug- 
gestions given in the chapter entitled 
“The Retarded Child at Home.” Here 
criteria are given which will help par- 
ents to decide whether they should keep 
their child at home or place him in an 
institution. The useful point is made 
that these children, more than children 
in general, have to be taught by good 
example. Parents are told that “A posi- 
tive, hopeful attitude in working with 
a slow child encourages good results.” 

It is sad to realize how great the need 
is for trained and dedicated workers in 
this field of mental retardation. One can 
only hope that the splendid example of 
Christian charity, presented by the work 
of St. Coletta’s School with which the 
author is afhliated, will inspire others 
to take an effective interest in providing 
the facilities so desperately needed for 
taking care of these retarded children, 
God’s least ones. 

Sister ANNETTE Watters, C.S.]. 


Douglas of the Supreme Court, A 
Selection of His Opinions. Edited 
and with a Biographical Sketch 
by Vern Countryman. 401 pp. 
Doubleday. $5.95. 


b \'/ haa HE was appointed in 1939 at 
the age of forty-one to the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Douglas was the 
youngest appointee in 125 years. This 
came neither as a surprise to his friends 
nor was it at variance with his ability. 
A poor boy who borrowed money to 
enter Columbia Law School and grad- 
uated second in his class, he went on 
to become a professor first at Columbia 
then at Yale where he wrote an eight- 
volume work on corporations. At the 
age of thirty-eight he was Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Vern Countryman, a former law clerk 
of Justice Douglas, has edited and select- 
ed some sixty-nine opinions (from 600 
or more) written over the last twenty 
years under four Chief Justices 
CHughes, Stone, Vinson and Warren). 


These opinions show that Douglas, a 
superb writer who could easily earn a 
living as a professional author, is cour- 
ageous and independent. However “hot” 
or controversial the issue, he does not 
remain silent if he has something to say. 
Usually, he can be found on the “un- 
popular” side, but it does not worry him. 

Justice Douglas possesses none of 
that caution which Woodrow Wilson 
once claimed was the confidential agent 
of selfishness. He said Mr. Truman was 
wrong to “take over” the steel mills; off- 
shore oil belonged not to Texas but to 
the national domain; immunity statutes 
corrode the privileged silence of the 
Fifth Amendment; the Rosenbergs were 
not given their full day in court; labor 
leader Harry Bridges should not be de- 
ported; anti-Semitic and anti-Negro 
propaganda should be given the widest 
protection under the First Amendment; 
censorship of Esquire magazine was 
wrong as it was wrong for an investi- 
gating committee to inquire how a pub- 
lisher subsidized its books.’ Finally, he 
did not hesitate to assert in Zorach v. 
Clausen upholding “release time’: “We 
are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

In general Justice Douglas allows the 
national government the widest leeway 
under the Commerce clause, insists on 
fair governmental procedures under the 
Bill of Rights and holds that freedom of 
speech has a preferred position. He 
could easily be classified, then, as a ju- 
dicial activist in the area of civil liber- 
ties, that is to say, one who holds that 
the Fourteenth Amendment incorpor- 
ates the entire Bill of Rights and makes 
it applicable (which now it is not) to 
the states. 

Unlike most judges who cannot write 
for the layman (and sometimes even for 
the lawyer!), Justice Douglas has an 
easy, felicitous style that is clear and 
persuasive. With few exceptions the 
opinions are well chosen. Each opinion 
is prefaced by a statement of the issue 
involved—a great help to someone un- 
familiar with the question before the 
Court and the precise issue raised. | 
would make but two small criticisms 
that tend to render the book less attrac- 
tive because less serviceable. It daes ngt 
contain a subject index and the table of 
cases cites only the selections and not 
those cases also cited by the editor in 
his excellent commentaries. 

JosepH F. MENeEz 
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For 2¢ Plain, by Harry Golden. 313 
pp. World. $4. 


| F SOMEONE does not soon give Harry 

Golden a gold medal, with the like- 
ness of Mark Twain engraved on one 
side and the image of Puck on the oth- 
er, then I see no other course but to 
commission myself to do the design—if 
somebody will only give me the gold. 
Somewhere upon it, too, there should 
be a memento of Charles Lamb. But I 
would not, in this case, suggest any ref- 
erence (out of deference) to Lamb’s 
charming essay on the discovery of roast 
pork. 

Take the items in order: first, Mark 
Twain, obviously for his sense of hu- 
mor—but even more, perhaps, for his 
purely American character; secondly, 
Puck, for his impish sense of irreverence 
toward our all too precious pretensions; 
thirdly, a memento of Charles Lamb, 
for having developed in written Eng- 
lish a turn of mind that dared to be 
something less than ponderous or sig- 
nificant or filled with dreadful implica- 
tions—in short, for having introduced 
the “new” genre of the familiar essay 
to the enlightened-weary readers of 
eighteenth-century England. Unfortu- 
nately, by the early twentieth-century 
the familiar essay had become the all- 
too-familiar essay. God knows, in this 
Atomic Age, we have little in common 
with a time when flipping your lid 
meant chasing one’s hat down the street 
—and, moreover, going home to write 
an essay about it. End of lesson in 
English Literature. 

Enter Harry Golden, editor of Caro- 
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lina Israelite—a title so intriguing that 
it makes me wish there were a paper 
called The Tel Aviv Presbyterian. Har- 
ry Golden, to return briefly to the Eng- 
lish lesson, has taken the light essay 
form and has made it even lighter—that 
is, shorter. (And if there are short sto- 
ries, professor, then why not short es- 
says?) Actually, the form itself is noth- 
ing new; The New Yorker has been 
using it for years, and Logan Pearsall 
Smith before that, and the professor 
knows who before him. But Harry 
Golden, again, has taken this rather 
slight vehicle of verbal communication 
and has filled it swith substance and 
meaning. 

For example, in your copy of Only in 
America, I refer you to the piece called 
“The Vertical Negro.” You will not 
read, even if you take the dare, ten so- 
cial tracts that say as much. As for po- 
litical analysis, Golden steals the show 
completely from the experts and New 
Deal historians. (See “Eisenhower and 
the Republicans.”) All of the entries, 
casuals, short essays—or whatever you 
want to call them—reveal a man of com- 
passionate mind and heart; a man of 
many ideals and few illusions; and es- 
pecially for beatnik scribblers and Amer- 
ican high school students, a man who 
really knows how to write the language. 

No doubt many a reviewer of For 2¢ 
Plain will utter comparative remarks on 
whether this book is not as good as, or 
better than, Only in America. In either 
case, they should have realized, of 
course, that For 2¢ Plain is but volume 
two of the original best-seller. Come to 
think of it, forget the gold medal men- 
tioned earlier. Who needs it? when for 
2c plain plus $3.98 you can get Harry 
Golden. The award and reward are 
mutual. 

Tuomas P. McDonneEti 


The Night of the Hammer, Poems, 
by Ned O’Gorman. 44 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.75. 


The Virgin of Port Lligat, by Fray 
Angelico Chavez. 73 pp. Acad- 
emy Library Guild. $3.25. 


es READ The Night of the Hammer 
is a refreshing experience. Ned 
O’Gorman’s book which received the 
Lamont Award for 1958 is alert, the re- 
port of a poet looking and listening 


sharply. It is as though his record gf 
“Childhood” is record of the book, t 


Childhood is when the mouth tastes ea: 









Though children are not passionate 

they feel the thigh against the sheet. . . 

= child is verb and hieroglyphic of 

a 

and a and broods like a thinking flame. . 

Integral to this alertness is a certaj 
richness, product of a perception whi¢ 
takes to its usage the telescope as w 
as the microscope. But the richness dog 
not cloy. The lines are clean and strong, 
Myth or mystery, Ruth or Penelope, 
laughter or grieving, each subject takes 
tone from the alertness which marks 
this collection. Rhythms and _ patterns 
support tone, and sensitive variations 
of repetition make the kind of music 
which gives a poem like “L’Annuncia- 
zone” its individual grace. 

The poet—with no particular intent 
to. do so—writes a good epigraph for the 
book in words to be found in the con- 
cluding poem, “song will be hid in the 
interior of a stone... .” 

Fray Angelico Chavez’ book is an 
elaborate setting for his ode, “The Vir- 
gin of Port Lligat.” The poem was in- 
spired by Salvador Dali’s “The Madon- 
na of Port Lligat.” Avoiding Dali’s 
highly personal symbolism, Fray Chavez 
has designed his poem around an ex- 
ploration of the more universal visual 
symbols in the painting, interpreting 
these in the light of a “vision of order” 
to be found in the complexity of the 
atomic age. 

The poem provides words, lines, stan- 
zas of that singular felicity to be found 
in the best work of Fray Chavez. There 
is bell-toned simplicity of praise of the 
Virgin which we have come to equate 
with medieval carol and hymn. Perhaps 
if the poem were shorter it could have 
sustained this pure lyric note through- 
out; in its present version it seems to 
grow weighty with the profundity of 
its conclusions. 

Though the volume is well designed, 
Fray Chavez was misdirected in making 
the poem of 110 lines shape a book of 
seventy-six pages—for the poem seems 
lost between an explanatory preface of 
two pages and a conclusion which con- 
sists of thirty-four pages of “notes.” 

The poem is better than the book; 
the vision more true than the report of 
the vision. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
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Robert Lowell: Something ominous 


Union Street, Poems, by Charles 
Causley. 95 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3. 


Life Studies, New Poems and an 
Autobiographical Fragment, by 
Robert Lowell. 90 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. 


HARLES CausLey, the author of 
Union Street, is a youthful Eng- 
lish poet in the tradition of the ballad 
makers, modern in his music, his wit, 
his imagery. Edith Sitwell’s enthusiasm 
expressed in a preface is deserved. Caus- 
ley is metrical whether working with 
thyme or without, and one begins to 
think of him and John Betjeman as a 
school. They have much in common. 
If Betjeman is reported in England to 
be bridging the gap between poetry and 
the public with sales of his Collected 
Poems leaping, why then, Charles Caus- 
ley should be winning readers likewise. 
What is going to be interesting is to 
watch the body of work this man builds. 
But it is to Robert Lowell’s Life 
Studies that one is eager to turn one’s 
attention. One is much more conscious 
of power in Life Studies than in Caus- 
ley’s Union Street. There is something 
else in Boston’s Lowell; something omi- 
nous. It is personal tragedy. 

If it was not public knowledge before 
that Robert Lowell was once confined to 
a mental asylum, this book makes it so. 
In several poems the struggle against 
insanity plays its part. On hefting the 
book, which contains twenty-three po- 
ems and a thirty-five page autobiogra- 
phical fragment in prose, the preoccu- 
pation with his parents and grandpar- 
ents seems excessive. Yet the prose piece, 
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which is brilliant, gives a unity to the 
poems and establishes the title Life 
Studies as appropriate. 

The poems themselves are among the 
best Lowell has yet published. At some 
sacrifice of the regular forms that dom- 
inated Lord Weary’s Castle, the poems 
in this new volume achieve a clarity of 
expression and emotion that increases 
their power and appeal. 

Perhaps a slight discontent with Low- 
ell’s preoccupation with ancestry in- 
clines a reader to favor “The Banker's 
Daughter,” (Maria de Medici speaking) 
and “For George Santayana” as the 
finest pieces in the book. The tribute to 
Ford Madox Ford is close on the heels 
of these. But this is to juggle straws be- 
cause “My Last Afternoon with Uncle 
Devereaux Winslow,” “Man and Wife” 
and “Waking in the Blue” are memor- 
able. Also “Commander Lowell,” but— 
there you are. There is no end to the 
excellencies. 

The immediacy of detail (to bring 
the metaphor into the auditory) rings 
now like a bell, now blasts like a trum- 
pet, now blends a dozen instruments 
at once. Those poems are sensitive and 
subtle, some of them almost too full of 
heart-break, saved by their sophistica- 
tion. 

Hersert A. Kenny 


The Art of French Fiction, by Mar- 
tin Turnell. 394 pp. New Direc- 
tions. $6. 


| F THERE is a critic of fiction alive and 
more formidable than Mr. Martin 
Turnell his work has eluded this re- 
viewer; and the possibility of his exist- 
ence intimidates me. Mr. Turnell moves 
in one’s mind in the semblence of a 
recording angel. Noting a_novelist’s 
every “sin,” every little virtuous act, he 
seems to mutter all the time: “What 
shall it profit a man if he be chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, yea, even 
if his manuscripts posthumously be 
bought by Princeton, if he be not so 
good as Proust.” Like Dublin’s fair city, 
to quote a native wit, his streets are 
strewn with “spoiled Prousts.” Yet he is 
a critic in the company of Henry James. 
One must read him and deeply salaam, 
and almost without reservation. 

The Abbe Prevost, Balzac, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola, Proust, 
Gide and Mauriac, a glittering proces- 


sion of French fabulists Cin such com- 
pany one’s vocabulary inevitably as- 
sumes a lamesian tint) parades before 
the celestial orderly sergeant. Mr. Tur- 
nell’s favourites are Stendhal and Proust 
but he is tolerant of those of us who, 
while cherishing the former and able, 
with moderate pleasure, to swim in the 
latter, might worry about Balzac being 
placed lower. Each of his major essays 
is introduced by a biography of the sub- 
ject in the context of his times. The 
method is simple, in some cases, cruelly 
so. Mr. Turnell reads the books, all of 
them. Each he explores, theme, char- 
acter, form; with concentrated exacti- 
tude he vivisects the style. His knowl- 
edge is encyclopaedic. With devastating 
effect he will list an author’s favourite 
words, thus, as it were, exposing the 
naked soul of the man. Like Thomas 
Arnold, “he is a beast, but,” one must 
say, on the whole, “a just beast.” 

His examination of Zola is a superb 
example of critical integrity. There have 
been few less lovable writers than the 
nineteenth-century social realist, few 
more obtusely stupid; in his atheism 
there was something of the bigotry of 
a Cotton Mather. (Among other things, 
he once declared that if he witnessed 
a miracle at Lourdes, he must, in all 
honesty, deny it.) He was a truthful 
writer. The massive range of the drama 
of the Rougon-Macquart within its lim- 
itations is a veracious picture of the 
social scheme that absorbed him. Even 
now his transcriptions of slum life may 
come to mind, harshly vibrant with life, 
in the flickering light of fetid, tilted 
streets, in the skeletal agony of an Al- 
gerian-French face in a dim and squalid 
bistro, just over the river from Notre 
Dame. But there is more to the life of 
men than Zola set down, sometimes 
with telling effect, for those who are 
prepared to do what his myopia pre- 
cluded, contemplate what he honestly 
glimpsed. One thinks of Dostoevski, a 
less respectable character, an infinitely 
great writer. Mr. Turnell’s judgment 


tells all: 


His work is a reversal of the principle for- 
mulated by Proust in Contre Sainte-Beauve. 
Instead of the writer’s deeper self emerg- 
ing in his work, the artistic personality is 
assimilated to the everyday personality, and 
it was this that had such a devastating éf- 
fect on the values implicit in the Rougon- 
Macquart. Zola was the average middle- 
class man who happened to be a talented 
writer . . . What comes to the surface in 
the novels is the love of violence, the sav- 
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age instincts, the naked lust and the dreams 

of political dictatorship, which are hidden 

behind the facade of middle-class respect- 
ability. 

The examination of Gide in these 
pages results in a demolition of a Pla- 
tonically theatrical reputation which, 
this reviewer believes, was overdue. 
Writing is a revealing process and time 
would have exposed the essential bogus- 
ness of the self-inflated “Protestant Luci- 
fer,” one of the most corrupting Cin the 
sense of real—as one uses the word in 
economics—moral corruption) influences 
of the twentieth-century. One thinks of 
the patronising, literary posturing when 
he described his meeting with the pa- 
thetic Oscar Wilde who was, we know, 
a man of generous soul and, so far as 
we can know, prostrate in repentance 
before God. Mr. Turnell dissolves Gide’s 
reputation in light, observing that he 
had a “fondness for the adverb ‘precise- 
ment.’” 

On M. Mauriac, the critic is illumi- 
nating, in a narrow way, definitive, but 
his tone is less than just. Working with- 
in the terms of a limited brief, the rec- 
ording angel seems to assume the shape 
of a prosecuting lawyer with an axe to 
grind. The case is pushed too far. The 
dismission of La Fin de la Nuit, La 
Pharisienne (apart from La Pian’s final 
defeat of her author), Les Chemins de 
la Mer, Les Anges Noirs and Le Mys- 
tere Frontenac suggests the type of 
euphoric nonsense one associates with 
the post-election speeches of successful 
politicians. It is true that Mauriac’s 
world seems enclosed by fear and hatred 
of sin, and that he lacks the range of 
the great nineteenth-century novelists. 
But to throw out such observations as 
definitive critical statements is to invite 
the question: who in the twentieth 
century is comparable to Stendhal, Dos- 
toevski, Tolstoi, James? Proust in his 
cork-lined boudoir shutting out the cen- 
tury? 

During the Napoleonic wars Stend- 
hal served as a non-combatant officer in 
the commissariat. During World War I 
Mauriac served in the French Army; 
during World War II, when his coun- 
try, drained of its youth by three wars, 
was degraded by its foes and insulted 
by its Allies, he wrote a life of Mar- 
garet of Cortona, a significant saint for 
a French Catholic and a patriot, and, in 
imminent danger of death, wrote articles 
for the Resistance Press. “Jansenism” is 
the “magic word” in stock criticism of 
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M. Mauriac’s work. Like Gide’s cher- 
ished adverb, it is one of Mr. Turnell’s 
favourites. It has become, one suggests, 
a mere moral question-begging epithet, 
and as such, the basis of drearily banal 
criticism of a man who is a master, al- 
beit minor, of his art, and a master of 
the trade of journalism. Mr. Turnell’s 
essay closes with a thought worthy of 
meditation by all, and its author, who 
might have elucidated it further: 


Since Pascal religion no longer creates the 
pattern or shapes the man; it is to a very 
large extent shaped by the man’s emotions. 
Instead of the pattern being formed by the 
impersonal, the enduring, the normal, it is 
formed by the personal, the fortuitous, the 
abnormal until in the end religion itself 
becomes a single factor in a private world 
of hatred, lust and guilt. 


One wonders if Mr. Turnell has read 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramat- 
ists. ‘The quoted words are a fine ac- 
curate description, not of a world cre- 
ated by Pascal, but of the world he 
sought to escape, the world he patient- 
ly, erroneously, at times, sought to dis- 
pel, the world of Renaissance man. Pas- 
cal’s nostalgia was for other times; so is 
Mauriac’s, times when the world had 
not been reduced to the size of its tem- 
porary guests, when it was God's world. 
and bigger. Now it is tiny; it reverber- 
ates. We and our writers exist in the era 
of air-raid shelters. ‘The masterpieces of 
the nineteenth-century were written in 
quiet rooms. Mauriac, at least, bears 
witness faithfully. 

I should write that I believe The Art 
of French Fiction, like the author’s 
earlier book, The Novel in France, is, 
in relation to the common run of crit- 
ical works, almost beyond praise as a 
study not only of its declared subject, 
but, implicitly, of a culture in transition. 


W. I. Icozr 


The Praeger Encyclopedia of Old 
Masters, by Joachim Fernau. 
Translated from the German by 
James Cleugh and Monica 
Brooksbank under supervision 
of Olive Cook. 230 illustrations 
in color. 334 pp. Praeger. $6.75. 


wo irs modest limits this excel- 
lent and most readable encyclo- 
pedia acts as a compact history of paint- 
ing between Cimabue and 1800. What 
it does which the more compendious 
twenty-six volume Thieme-Becker does 





not do is to note the sometimes stagger. 
ing results of modern research. ‘Thus, 
many of Berenson’s achievements are 
enshrined here—like the Settignano 
scholar’s discovery of the works of Bar 
tolommeo di Giovanni ascribed for years 
as the Alunno di Domenico until paper 
proving the identity were recently un- 
earthed. Information of this sort makes 
the book, which is unusually light for 
an encyclopedia, up to date. 

The illustrations in color rotogravure 
are many and average more than one to 
a page. Approximately one third of the 
750 artists treated have works repro 
duced. The quality of the reproductions, 
however, varies. The Dutch still-life 
painters, for instance, Heem, Kalf, are 
clarity itself. Other painters, like Char- 
din, come out dark and fuzzy, which 
Chardin should never be. The same can 
be said of Filippo Lippi and Goya. Even 
the Metropolitan’s Vermeer is not done 
justice. But the good reproductions for- 
tunately outnumber the poorer ones, 
and nearly all give the reader a def- 
nite idea of the painter’s style. 

While the Old Masters included are 
meant to be here only for their paint- 
ings, several like Michelangelo and 
Bramante were more famous as sculp- 
tors or architects, but their work which 
is discussed is their painting. Thieme 
Becker of course is more inclusive, not 
only of sculptors but also of minor 
painters. The present author, Herr Fer- 
nau, and his compilers include minor 
painters, meaning those “whose work 
the general reader might most frequent- 
ly encounter, not only in the principal 
European galleries, but in provincial 
museums, private collections, and the 
sale-room.” The many minor painters 
in this book, especially Dutch, Flemish 
and German, reflect probably the co- 
operation of the authorities, Professor 
Puyvelde of Brussels and Dr. Zimmer- 
mann of Berlin. 

Alas, the limitation imposed of not 
including any painter whose style was 
not formed by 1800 excludes such 
greats as Turner and Constable; yet 
Girtin gets in. David gets in, but certain 
Davidian painters familiar to those who 
knew their Louvre do not—e.g., Gerard, 
Guerin and Gros. 

A very helpful feature is the cross- 
referencing to painters who paint in a 
similar style. So, referring to van der 
Velde refers one to other Dutch seascap- 
ists and a good idea of the development 
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of that style of painting is obtained. 
Other ood points are admirable para- 
graphs on chiaroscuro, expertise, fakes, 
genre, grisaille, iconography, illusion- 
ism, 0:. painting, perspective and—in 


particu.ar—relining. 

More ambitious perhaps are short 
articles on the leading art museums of 
Europe and two in America—the Met- 
ropolitan and the National Gallery. As 
to the former, the names of the Altman 
and the Friedsam Collections are mis- 
spelled (indeed throughout the book 
the proof reading could have been bet- 
ter; as to the latter, the Kress Collection 
is confused with the Widener Collec- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, despite these faults, this 
is a fine encyclopedia worthy to be on 
the shelves of anyone interested in art. 

James W. Lane 


The Holy Barbariens, by Lawrence 
Lipton. 318 pp. Julian Messner, 
Inc. $5. 


preges to a recent news story in 
the New York Times more and 
more tourist squares are exploring San 
Francisco’s North Beach to dig the Beat- 
niks. Non-tourist squares with the same 
curiosity about the bearded, sandaled 
non-conformists who have been so pub- 
licized as the Beat Generation can find 
out all they might want to know about 
the movement in Lawrence Lipton’s 
The Holy Barbarians. Except it will be 
about the Venice West (near Los An- 
geles) Beatniks instead of the North 
Beach variety. 

The “barbarians” of the Los Angeles 
suburb, a slum by the sea, are the “pur- 
er’ Beats, the seasoned disafhiliates. 
They are the elect who most truly dig 
the Beat,—the beat of jazz, the heart- 
beat, “anything but the construction of 
beaten or defeated that squares have put 
on the word.” It is of these beats, their 
ways, their art or almost art, that Mr. 
Lipton sings. 

Understandably, the author, who con- 
ducts a poetry and jazz workshop in 
Venice, and who was himself a partici- 
pant in non-conformist rebellions of 
the "['wenties and "Thirties, is not alto- 
gether unbiased. Yet his sympathy and 
understanding outweigh his partisan- 
ship. He pays the Beats the sincere com- 
pliment of taking them seriously, though 
not as seriously as they take themselves. 
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Illustration from “The Holy Barbarians” 


“‘The bearded, sandaled non-conformists publicized as the Beat Generation” 


A sense of humor is not one of their 
marked characteristics. Its absence is 
never so noticeable as when they are 
shrilly calling attention to how worried 
and scared the squares are about the 
Beat movement, or of how, “in their 
mortal fear of freedom,” the creeps or 
cornballs (synonyms for squares, as a 
glossary of “cat” argot at the back of 
the book informs the reader) distort and 
denounce all that the Beatniks uphold. 
It may be objected, however, that 
Mr. Lipton is going a bit too far in 
characterizing the Beat movement as 
“all part of what Carl Jung has called 
modern man in search of a soul.” 
Some Catholic readers, in particular, 
may gag at what immediately follows: 
“This Spiritual search is not confined to 
the beat generation; it is in such waters 
that Monsignor Sheen has been fishing 
for years.” Be that as it may, one thing 
does seem certain. A reading of The 


Holy Barbarians might well shock many 
a Catholic, including Bishop Sheen’s 
television fans, into some recognition 
of how deeply the bourgeois spirit per- 
meates American Catholicism. 

Why have not a few Beats, returning 
to the Catholicism they had once reject- 
ed, rejected the Church again? For all 
their tortured, groping, extremist ways, 
Mr. Lipton points out, the Beats are 
genuinely concerned about the mean- 
ing of words like integration, commu- 
nion and community, poverty and de- 
tachment, and of the profound need for 
ritual and the sacral in their daily lives. 
The evidence is strong that the Beats 
would understand and be more at ease 
with the Dorothy Days, the Peter Maur- 
ins and Ed Herlihys of American Cath- 
olicism than with, say, that incredible 
Irish Monsignor Philip Scharper re- 
ferred to in his recent Harper's article. 


Purr C. Deasy 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


Perennial 


Bookshel 


O SUMMARIZE “the findings of cen- 

turies of civilization,” says the edi- 
tor of the newly published Fourth Edi- 
tion of The Macmillan Everyman's 
Encyclopedia (Macmillan, 12 volumes, 
$59.50 the set, including free wooden 
rack) is the first task of a good encyclo- 
pedia. Such a summary, from A (first 
letter in the English alphabet) to Zy- 
ryanovsk (mining center in East Kaz- 
akhstan, U.S.S.R.), is achieved suc- 
cinctly and with objectivity in this edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised in the “compar- 
atively peaceful 1950's,” of a work first 
brought out in 1913. After a careful 
reading, which was far more of a de- 
light than a chore, this reviewer can 
attest to the fair and ample coverage, the 
cultivated prose, and the effective illus- 
trations (over 2,000 sharp photographs 
and drawings) of these volumes. This 
is a serious and eminently useful work 
of undoubted authority. The immense 
bibliography alone is a key which will 
open countless subjects to the reader 
who aims at mastery. The list of books 
under the entry “Alps,” for example, 
contains nineteen titles, dating from 
1863 to 1956. 

There may be some readers who will 
sit down to such a work as this and 
read from A-BAP to TAR-Z in meth- 
odical fashion. But most users will be 
either browsers at random or else stu- 
dents in search of information about a 
particular subject entry. Everyman’s 
should certainly prove tempting tc the 
casual reader, susceptible to informa- 
tion but not exactly seeking it with 
burning eagerness. Let us take a few 
examples of the sort of thing which, in 
these 50,000 entries covered in 9,000,- 
000 words, might attract the casual eye. 
Take the entry for “Clock”: four pages 
and two photographs (one of Anne Bo- 
leyn’s clock and one of a model show- 
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ing Galileo’s application of the pendu- 
lum to time-keeping). Gardening? Nine 
pages, including “a short calendar of 
operations for the year.” Among the 
shorter entries, again at random, one 
may read about The New Yorker (“has, 
from its first issue maintained a frankly 
optimistic and boisterous outlook,”), 
the Quintuple Treaty (signed in 1839, 
it brought Great Britain into World 
War 1D, or solar engines (from Archi- 
medes to the present). 

Theories in mathematics, periods of 
art, games—with their rules and histories 
(for chess: three pages, two illustra- 
tions )—geographical and historical sub- 
jects—all are treated with felicitous pre- 
cision. The biographies of historical per- 
sons, many illustrated with photographs, 
are especially fascinating to the brows- 
ing reader and, of course, helpful to 
the student seeking exact information. 
An encyclopedia more satisfactory for 
school reference work—Everyman’s is 
not “junior” or in any sense “written 
down’—would be hard to imagine. The 
articles are not long enough to tempt to 
wholesale copying, but just the right 
length to give a research paper project 
its initial start. 

Everyman’s is English-edited, but this 
is not at all a disadvantage for Ameri- 
can readers. Quite the contrary. Famil- 
iar subjects are explained often in an 
English setting, a practice which tends 
to lend an extra dimension. And the 
wealth of information about English 
literary and political figures makes this 
set extremely important to a school or 
college library, particularly a small one. 
A home library which could offer this 
set and the one-volume Columbia Ency- 
clopedia as well would be amply pre- 
pared for problems and questions of ref- 
erence. It should be added that in 
Everyman’s, American subjects are well 






covered; there are thirty-nine pages 
der “United States,” to say nothing 
the countless individual American em 
tries. 

A special word on the appropriate 
ness of the Macmillan Everyman 
Encyclopedia for Catholic libraries, jp. 
stitutional or personal, is in order, 
Again, this reviewer has no hesitation 
in saying that there is remarkable fair 
ness and precision on subjects of Cath 
olic interest. One notes a splendid photo 
graph of Lourdes, several photographs 
of famous churches, a careful list of 
the popes, biographies of the popes in 
their alphabetical sequences, and excel. 
lent articles on saints and dogmas. 
A VERY INTERESTING and useful ex 

ample of the one-volume special- 
ized encyclopedia is at hand in the 
newly published second edition of The 
Encyclopedia of American Facts and 
Dates, edited by Gordon Carruth 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $6.95). The time 
coverage is from the year 986 A.D. (a 
Norse navigator reports sighting new 


land) to December 28, 1958 (the Balti-| 


more Colts defeat the Giants in pr 
football). At the top of each page the 
year is given and, where applicable, the 
name of the incumbent president. The 
material is arranged in four parallel col- 
umns. “Side by side you can follow 
across the page the facts, dates, and 
events of American life.” It’s down the 
page for historic dates and facts of pub 
lic importance, and across for what 
might be called the cultural facts. ‘Thus 
in column one will be items from poli- 
tics and government. Column two is 
devoted to books and the arts; three, to 
science, industry, religion, and philoso 
phy; and the fourth column to sports 
and other aspects of our folklore. The 
arrangement is easy to catch on to, and 
it has the effect of adding body and di- 
mension to the events reported in col- 
umn one as one sees what was concur 
rently going on in the less official de 
partments of American life. 

It should be made clear that The En- 
cyclopedia of American Facts and Dates 
is not a “gimmick” book. It presents an 
ingenious method for handling and 
acquiring important facts and factual re 
lationships. Its index (some 120 pages) 
serves to make the book a quick and 
handy reference tool. Most of the items 


are conveyed in brief paragraphs, but | 
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The War Memoirs of Charles de 
Gau'le, Unity, 1942-1944. Trans- 
lated by Richard Howard. 387 pp. 
Simeon and Schuster. $6. 


FTEX THE fall of France in 1940, 

General de Gaulle broadcast from 
London; and proclaimed to the world 
that France still existed and that free 
Frenchmen would continue the fight 
against Hitler. Now nineteen years aft- 
er this famous proclamation, General 
de Gaulle is President of France. His 
memoirs are one of the truly great docu- 
ments to emerge from the Second World 
War, and in this second volume he 
enunciates his political ideas as well as 
his faith in his destiny and the destiny 
of France. 

De Gaulle begins this volume with 
the campaigns of 1942 which ended 
with the Allied landings in North Af- 
rica. He traces the campaigns of 1943 
and early 1944 down to the liberation 
of Paris. He describes vividly his efforts 
to form a French government in exile 
which would unite all Frenchmen, both 
within France and in her colonies, in 
the struggle against Hitler. The volume 
closes with the triumphal parade down 
the Champs-Elysees to Notre Dame to 
attend a magnificent ceremony of 
thanksgiving for the liberation of Paris. 
France was united under de Gaulle. 

Much of these memoirs concerns the 
inter-allied disagreements over the role 
de Gaulle and his provisional govern- 
ment were to play in the administration 
of the Free French colonies and in the 
government of France after liberation. 
Although he quarreled violently with 
Churchill, de Gaulle found the Ameri- 
can position toward him and his gov- 
ernment inexplicable. Roosevelt, who 
envisioned himself the arbiter of 
France’s political reconstruction after 
the war, consistently opposed formal 
recognition of de Gaulle’s government, 
and not until 1944 was such recognition 
reluctantly granted. During the war de 
Gaulle sought to control the commu- 
nists’ influence in the post-war govern- 
ment by establishing a non-communist 
provisional government that would be- 
come the legal government of France 
after the war. But if the American pol- 
icy had prevailed, Paris might have be- 
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come the scene of a post-war coup like 
the one staged in Prague. 

If General de Gaulle were still in 
political retirement, these memoirs 
would not attract too much attention 
outside of France. However, his present 
position as President of the Fifth Re- 
public and, ironically, as one of the 
chief supporters of West Germany, 
make him a major European statesman. 
His memoirs cannot now be ignored. 

Watter D. Gray 


The Transatlantic Smiths, by Rob- 
ert Allerton Parker. 237 pp. Ran- 
dom House. $4. 


AS THE title of this volume indicates, 
there are some Smiths distinguish- 
able from a multitude of other Smiths. 
The particular Smith family with which 
this witty and scholarly biography deals 
probably crossed the Atlantic more times 
than any other family of the same name. 
Their peregrinations are not their 
chief claim to fame. Nor are they es- 
pecially important as an old American 
family because they hobnobbed with 
such literati as Walt Whitman, Bernard 
Shaw, George Santayana and Henry 
James. The Smiths themselves, how- 
ever, no doubt would acknowledge the 
truth of the old saw about birds of a 
feather—rarae aves, that is—flocking to- 
gether. 
On June 25, 1851, in Philadelphia, 
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Robert Pearsall Smith and Hannah 
Whitall were united in matrimony. 
They were birthright members of the 
Society of Friends so the ceremony was 
a simple one. Robert, a successful mer- 
chant, was destined to achieve fame and 
notoriety as an international evangelist. 
Hannah, a tiger who belied her Quaker 
bonnet, was soon to turn her talents to 
the writing of inspirational best sellers. 
Zealots both, but there was still time 
for rearing children. 

Each child was to be an only child, 
yet seven were conceived. Three grew 
to adulthood: Mary, who became the 
wife of Frank Costello, and later the 
wife of Bernard Berenson; Alys, who be- 
came the first of Bertrand Russell’s 
wives; and Logan, who became celebrat- 
ed as the author of Trivia and an arbiter 
of English style and usage. Mary’s two 
daughters by her first husband were 
Rachel Costello, who married Oliver 
Strachey, elder brother of Lytton Strach- 
ey; and Karin, who married Adrian 
Stephen, younger brother of Virginia 
Woolf. 

As American exiles to Europe, these 
Smiths represented a counter-movement 
to the general westward trend, but aside 
from their name they had little in com- 
mon other than their emigration. Their 
lives abound in so many irrational co- 
incidences, so many mysterious silences, 
so many inexplicable motives that it is 
impossible to consider anyone of them 
typical expatriates. Had a writer of 
fiction made them subjects of a novel 
their characterizations would not seem 
credible. 

A case history of this unique family 
could be written, and Robert Allerton 
Parker decided to do the job. Satirical 
and sympathetic, amusing and informa- 
tive, the result is evocative biography at 
its best. 


Georce A. Crevasco 


Madame De Lafayette, by Con- 
stance Wright. 280 pp. Holt. 
$4.50. 


J ve 1s the story of an heroic woman, 
fighting for her husband, her fam- 
ily and her life during the Terror-and 
the worst phases of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is a testimony to the capacity of 
the old French aristocracy to meet all 
situations with courage, dignity and re- 
sourcefulness. 
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Here we have a child wife of four- 
teen, accustomed to moving with high 
society and with royalty itself, married 
“by arrangement” to a boy of sixteen, 
from whom she is frequently separated 
for years at a time, first, during his 
service against England in the Revolu- 
tionary Wars in America and again, 
later, when he had to flee France dur- 
ing the French Revolution for fear of 
his life. Handling his estates, his 
finances, his political defense, raising 
her family and doing a multitude of 
things for which she had had no train- 
ing and doing all of them well, she 
finally secured her own freedom. In- 
stead of going to America or to England, 
where she would have been welcomed, 
she went voluntarily to share her hus- 
band’s imprisonment in an Austrian 
jail which had no accommodations or 
conveniences for women prisoners. 

From all these ordeals, from none of 
which she flinched, outwardly at least, 
she became seriously ill, but her devo- 
tion and her perseverance in what she 
thought to be her duty never faltered, 
and she remained to the last the devoted 
wife and mother which her religion had 
taught her to be. 

In these days, when “teen-age” mar- 
riage is a constant topic of discussion, 
it is a good thing to read what these 
two teen-agers, and no doubt many oth- 
ers, did with their married lives, though 
their spouses were chosen for them and 
romance, as we know it today, had no 
hand in their fortunes as they entered 
marriage as a vocation. 

There is no doubt that Madame de 
Lafayette’s religion was a tremendous 
force in her own and in her family life, 
and this book will find a lasting rest- 
ing place in the bookshelves of many 
of us who can still be inspired by heroic 
example of this sort. It is an excellent 
book which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to the general reader. 

J. Merepirn Tatron 


But with the Dawn, Rejoicing, by 
Mary Ellen Kelly. 182 pp. Bruce. 
$3.50. 


» ww delightful autobiography of a 
dynamic invalid ought to be re- 
quired reading not only for handicapped 
people but for all healthy individuals 
who bemoan their dull existence. Mary 
Ellen Kelly, afflicted from the age of 
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twelve with rheumatoid arthritis and 
completely immobilized by the crippling 
disease since 1939, discloses magnifi- 
cent zest for living in this lively account. 
Confined to a hospital bed during the 
years when most girls are dating, she 
made a host of friends among the hos- 
pital staff and the volunteers. Her so- 
cial life was not entirely neglected, for 
arrangements were made to have a 
group of college boys take turns read- 
ing aloud to her. 

For five years she was unable to move 
her arm sufficiently to use a pen; then, 
after a painful operation, enough action 
was restored for her to be able to do 
so, although with difficulty. This was 
a major step forward for Mary Ellen. 
She founded the League for Shut-in So- 
dalists, corresponded with other in- 
valids all over the world, and edited the 
League’s publication, Seconds Sancti- 
fied. Now living at home in Marcus, 
Iowa, cared for by her devoted mother, 
Miss Kelly provides an inspiring exam- 
ple of the extent to which a _ handi- 
capped person can rise above her dis- 
abilities. 

Although travelling presents gruel- 
ling hardships and staggering difficul- 
ties for her, Miss Kelly has travelled 
thousands of miles (many of them in a 
baggage coach) and has led two pil- 
grimages for invalids—-one to Canada’s 
shrines, the other to Lourdes and Fati- 
ma. More frivolous adventures have in- 
cluded a tour of Hollywood's studios, 
and appearances on radio and television 
shows. 

Mary Ellen Kelly is not only an edi- 
tor, but a frequent contributor to Cath- 
olic publications and writes with such 
bouncy gaiety that it is hard to believe 
she does it with painfully stiffened fin- 
gers. She discusses frankly both physi- 
cal and psychological problems of in- 
valids and her practical suggestions to 
the friends and relatives of the handi- 
capped should do much to lighten the 
burden of fellow-invalids suffering from 
the loving but heavy-handed care of 
unskilled relatives. 

Her discussion of the spiritual prob- 
lems of invalids reveals the healthy spir- 
ituality which is her greatest source of 
strength. But with the Dawn, Rejoicing 
is not only inspiring but highly readable 
and deserves to be very popular, parti- 
cularly with young people who will be 
especially attracted by its breezy style. 

Marcuerite GALLAGHER 





Jean Sibelius, by Harold E. Johnson, 
287 pp. Knopf. $5. 


T= BOOK is all a biography its six 
should be; it draws the line betwee, 
fulsome praise of a revered “Master 
and cynical debunking of one who 
works were all the rage in his natiy 
Finland and in England and the United 
States in the "Thirties, but one who 
vogue has lessened since World War I] 

Yet there is something in his person 
ality and in his chief works—the sym 
phonies—that makes Sibelius an enig 
matic and debatable figure today, tw 
years after his death in his ninety-firg 
year. He does not employ a baffling 
ultra-modern musical idiom as Schoen- 
berg, nor does he flip from one style t 
another as Stravinsky, yet world opin- 
ion on his place in -the musical firm 
ment is as varied and undecided as it 
was in the heyday of his popularity. Mr. 
Johnson’s biography should help dispel 
some of the obscurity that has made §- 
belius such an inscrutable figure, a con- 
dition he himself helped foster during 
the long period from 1926 to the year of 
his death, referred to by Mr. Johnson 
as the “Silence from Jarvenpaa” (Jar 
venpaa was his place of residence), 
when no important works were forth- 
coming from his pen. 

The recipient of a Fulbright, the au- 
thor encountered some difficulty in de 
molishing legends, tracking down “lost’ 
compositions and placing his subject in 
proper perspective for objective evalua 
tion. He has succeeded in accomplish 
ing all these with a minimum of per 
sonal bias. I cannot even now tell wheth 
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er or rot Mr. Johnson likes Sibelius and 
his music. He evidently liked his ap- 
pointe! task for he seems to have done 
a thorough job of it. He has made the 
account of Sibelius’ uneventful life an 
absorbing one, throwing light on de- 
tails concerning the gestation and deliv- 
ery of the composer’s works that were 
hereto'ore unknown or surmised. 

Mr. Johnson’s approach is that of an 
historian. Apart from a few general ob- 
servations on each of the major works 
he refers the reader interested in more 
detailed and more technical analyses of 
these works to such musical scholars as 
Cecil Gray, Gerald Abraham, Nils-Eric 
Ringbom and others. Despite his mod- 
est disclaimer he throws a revealing 
light on the true nature of the Finnish 
composer's most enigmatic and, for 


i many people, repellant symphony: the 


Fourth, in A minor. His research dis- 
closed that it was written about the 
same time as Sibelius’ only published 
essay in string quartet idiom, known as 
Voces Intimae, and some other cham- 
ber music. Taking into consideration 
the absence of genuine orchestral tutti 
and the play of one section of the or- 
chestra against another, he believes that 
the Fourth Symphony may have been 
conceived as a string quartet and sug- 
gests its arrangement for this ensemble 
without any violence being done to its 
ideas or to its structure. Without know- 
ing whether it originated with Mr. 
Johnson or not, I think the idea is a 
provocative and fascinating one. 

When all is said and done, the per- 
sonality of Jean Sibelius remains almost 
as enigmatic and unscrutable as ever. 
But that is no fault of the author. Both 
the composer himself, in the last thirty 
years of his life, his friends and the 
people of Finland in general, conspired 
to fabricate the figure of the strong, si- 
lent Man from the North, a national 
image of heroism. For, in the most real 
and actual sense of the word, Sibelius 
was the bard who struck resounding 
chords of freedom, who called on his 
people to throw off the yoke of thraldom 
to Russia. In gratitude and in recogni- 
tion of his genius, his country in his 
mid-career voted him a substantial pen- 
sion for life. For about fourteen years 
after that he justified his country’s faith 
in him by turning out masterpieces; 
then the flow of composition stopped. 
From that time on he enjoyed life in 
his own way at his retreat at Jarven- 
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paa, listening to his works by radio and 
phonograph, receiving flattering visitors, 
keeping the world guessing at the ex- 
istence of an Eighth Symphony Cit has 
never existed), the while smoking his 
expensive cigars and fostering the 
strong, silent man legend. 

The book has the most complete list 
of compositions and arrangements by 
Sibelius, with and without opus num- 
bers, in English and a bibliography of 
books and articles about him. The only 
reservation about the index is that it 
might have included page references to 
compositions in the list of works. 

V. Howarp Tatiey 


The Years with Ross, by James 
Thurber. 310 pp. Little, Brown. 
$5. 


N THE eyes of the literate public, read- 
ers and writers alike, the image of 
the successful magazine editor is at once 
vague, mysterious, and _ enigmatic. 
When readers think of him at all, aside 
from the hectic and phony Hollywood 
version, it is usually as an omniscient 
culture-authority. The writer, on the 
other hand, sees him as a plain enigma, 
who doesn’t know smart copy when he 
sees it; and when, on rare occasions, the 
editor is fortuitously blessed with the 
shock of recognition, doesn’t know 
enough to leave faultless copy :alone. 
At any event, the editor's occupation is 
probably the least known and the least 
understood profession in the United 
States today. 

James Thurber has changed all that. 
The Years with Ross is not only the 
most fascinating account of modern edi- 
torship to appear in our time—it is an 
account of the editor not only as jour- 
nalistic genius, but more important, as 
the extraordinary human being we al- 
ways somehow expected him to be. 
Thurber describes a photograph of Ross 
as “full face, almost alive with a sense 
of contained restlessness.” (You may 
perhaps also see a slightly pixilated re- 
flection of Jim Hagerty before he 
acquired the august duties of his pres- 
ent office.) But it is the “sense of con- 
tained restlessness” that made Ross a 
great editor. He was a stimulator, a pro- 
vocateur, a stickler for research and 
authenticity. It is almost unbelievable, 
however, that he once bungled into the 
checking department of The New York- 
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er and asked: “Is Moby Dick the whale 
or the man?” In fact, the question it- 
self sounds remarkably like a New 
Yorker caption. Possibly a rejected one, 
at that. 

Harold Ross, as editor, had a highly 
developed sense of moral responsibility 
—more accurately, one might say, of 
morality itself. The fact is not fully ap- 
preciated that a magazine like The New 
Yorker, which is the unofficial chronicle 
of the ultimate in sophistication and ur- 
banity, could (and did) insist upon the 
rejection of off-color sex references in 
its story and article copy as well as in 
its famous cartoons. This was Ross’ own 
policy, and though it may now seem 
prudish in comparison with the current 
glut on the market of girlie journalism, 
it did result in and sustain a remarkably 
high non-offensive moral level. Puri- 
tanical? Well, it is interesting to note 
that Gustave Weigel, S.J., recently 
warned that the lack of puritanical 
drive has all but depleted the dynamic 
element in American culture. 

But all of this is rather somber com- 
ment for a magazine that Ross, above 
everyone else, insisted must not become 
too “grim.” In fact, the point that hu- 
mor was its stock-in-trade early alienated 
it from the group-grouchiness of the 
literary quarterlies. It is fashionable for 
them to ridicule The New Yorker; but 
when they do, they also ridicule such 
outstanding writers as E. B. White, 
Dorothy Parker, Edmund Wilson, 
Dwight Macdonald—and, of course, the 
incomparable Thurber himself. 

The Years with Ross offers the dou- 
ble value of revealing as much of Thur- 
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ber as it does of Ross. All in all, thanks 
to Thurber, this is probably the most 
informative and entertaining account 
of literary goings-on, especially of the 
Algonquin Club set, that we have had 
since Johnson and his cronies dazzled 
English wit despite English coffee. The 
foremost fabler of our time offers you 
instead an American cocktail in praise 
of a man who was, if not the “Talk of 
the Town,” then surely the recorder of 
its laughter. 
Tuomas P. McDonneE.y 


Day Before Yesterday, The Reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr. 478 pp. Doubleday, 
$5.95. 


Sper ovaparen reine the “yesterday” of 
this warm personal narrative covers 
approximately the first half of the pres- 
ent century: its social, cultural, politi- 
cal, diplomatic and international rela- 
tions. There are flashbacks of the horse 
and buggy age, of house parties in high 
society at Long Island estates or in the 
outskirts of Paris, of big-game hunting 
and archaeological expeditions spon- 
sored by boards of museums and 
wealthy philanthropists. The ‘Teapot 
Dome scandal, the New York guberna- 
torial race between Al Smith and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., a new era in colonial 
government, the birth of the American 
Legion and American participation in 
two World Wars come readily to mind. 
One views these phases of American 
life, however, not from the cold objec- 
tive viewpoint of the historian or soci- 
ologist, but through the loving eyes of 
a devoted wife and mother as she recon- 
structs them from her diaries of the 
thirty-four years of her wedded life 
with Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

Husband and wife were both civic- 
minded and fostered that trait in their 
children. Gifted with ability to make 
money, they utilized this talent not 
only for their own advantage and pleas- 
ure, but to attract funds for sociological 
investigations and archaeological expe- 
ditions. Young Roosevelt’s governorship 
of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, with 
its concern for the welfare of the masses, 
ushered in a new chapter in colonialism 
which was not lost on colonial governors 
of other lands. So too with his dealings 
with his men in the army; his own ex- 
ample was his most potent weapon in 
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securing their loyal response to his ef 
forts. 

Not less important in this delightful 
biography of a marriage are the intimate 
glimpses of private life with its ups and 
downs. Such disparate undertakings as 
travels in Europe, China, Afghanistan 
and Africa, the holidays spent at Saga- 
more Hill, the building and furnishing 
of Old Orchard reveal alike the broad 
outlook and public spirit we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the Roosevelts, 
but also the intimacies of family life. 
The chapters on the planning and con- 
struction of Old Orchard, with their 
painstaking care for the fitness of things, 
might well be cited as a corrective to the 
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Enterprise. After considerable editing 
and revising, a two-volume edition was 
published thirteen years later; this ay 
thoritative and scholarly work was en- 
titled Study in Power: John D. Rocke. 
feller, Industrialist and Philanthropist, 
Dr. William Greenleaf of the Univer 
sity of New Hampshire now presents a 
one-volume abridgment of Study in 
Power. 

The resulting book consists of an ap- 
praisal of business events seen through 
the eyes of a dynamic and determined 
businessman who respected and de 
manded economy and efhciency in cor 
porate affairs. John D. Rockefeller is 
business history more than biography, 
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current impersonal trend in apartments 
and building projects. 

An inveterate camera devotee, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has illustrated her account 
with many photographs which do much 
to vivify the narrative. 

SisteER Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


John D. Rockefeller, by Allen Nev- 
ins. Abridged by William Green- 
leaf. 371 pp. Scribner’s. $5.95. 


A Rockefeller Family Portrait: From 
John D. to Nelson, by William 
Manchester. 184 pp. Little, 
Brown. $3.95. 


n 1940, Allan Nevins, historian and 
business biographer, first published 
his comprehensive study, John D. Rock- 
efeller, The Heroic Age of American 


The legend of Standard Oil—its birth 
and domination of the oil industry, the 
problems of monopoly, and the trust are 
the objects of detailed reporting. The 
birth and evolution of new concepts in 
economic administration or business 
management and their impact on the 
business climate are ably presented. 
Rockefeller, the administrator, is de- 
scribed and analyzed, but not as a sepa- 
rate topic. Through a web of facts, ob- 
servations and illustrations we gain new 
insights into the life and ideas of this 
fascinating American. 

If Nevins could have abstracted from 
his facts sufficiently to have offered an 
appraisal of Rockefeller’s theory of ad- 
ministration, he would have made a 
pioneer contribution to the history of 
business and management. Management 
theorists differentiate between leaders 
who are leaders because of the size of 
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the c-ganization they dominate and 
those who exercise true administrative 
leader: hip. Rockefeller was certainly 
the fo:mer, since Standard Oil was the 
dominant firm in the industry; he ap- 
parentiy lacked sufhcient appreciation 
for public opinion, social pressure and 
applied psychology to exercise leader- 
ship in the modern management con- 
cept of the term. 

The author, whose attitude is one of 
respect for Rockefeller, offers the occa- 
sional admission that the business con- 
duct of the principals was “ethically in- 
defensible.” Basically, however, he be- 
lieves the actions of the past were justi- 
fed as “popular practice” or “practical 
necessity” or that the questionable busi- 
ness practices were palliated by the 
“economic ethics of the time.” 

The second area of focus in the biog- 
raphy centers around Nevins’ interest 
in Rockefeller as a dedicated church- 
man, benefactor to many causes and 
philanthropist par excellence. The fas- 
cinating record of his benefaction occu- 
pies almost equal space with the story 
of his business acumen. 

The lack of a bibliography hampers 
this volume as a definitive work. A 
chapter is included evaluating various 
articles (mostly attacks) on Rockefeller, 
but a listing of sources would also be 
helpful even though the book is a popu- 
lar work without footnotes or bibliogra- 
phy. The concluding “Trial Balance” 
is a fine summary of a book that will 
do much to popularize Nevins’ research 
into the life of “one of the most impres- 
sive figures of the century which his 
lifetime spanned.” 

In the preface to A Rockefeller Fam- 
ily Portrait, William Manchester makes 
it clear that far from condemning John 
D. Rockefeller, he actually prefers him 
to the rest of the family. This attitude 
ie very much in evidence throughout 
the book which, perhaps, should have 
been subtitled: “John D. and Nelson: 
A Study in Contrasts.” The biographer, 
a novelist and reporter, relates the life 
and deeds of John D. at length and 
with admiration, adding various details 
about the activities of John D., Jr., af- 
fectionately referred to throughout the 
book as “Tunior.” The point of contrast 
between the grandfather and grandson 
Nelson is a major thesis in this popular 
treatment and subject to many compari- 
sons. The portrait capitalizes on the 
curiosity of people about a family whose 
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wealth has become legend and on the 
current interest in the new governor of 
New York. Other members of the fam- 
ily, David, Winthrop, Laurence and 
John D. III, are cast in minor roles, 
crossing the family stage occasionally, 
remaining briefly, and exiting quietly. 

Written in a breezy, informal, very 
journalistic style, the book is a reprint 
of four articles that appeared in Holiday 
magazine during 1958. The remaining 
two chapters have been developed from 
an article by the author in Harpers. 
Manchester has synthesized many of 
the facts and ideas appearing in other 
more scholarly biographies of the Rocke- 
feller family and fortune and presented 
them in a highly abbreviated manner. 
By contrast with more substantial stud- 
ies, his “portrait” seems too shallow 
even for an adequate, popular treat- 
ment. A Rockefeller Family Pertrait 
lacks substance and depth, and appears 
to overlook the greater implications of 
the “buccaneering activities” of John D. 
and the social implications of the proj- 
ects undertaken by the current genera- 
tion of Rockefellers. 

Brotuer Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Discoverer of Penicillin, by An- 
dre Maurois. Translated from the 
French by Gerard Hopkins. 292 
pp. Dutton. $5. 


Bins fascinating biography presents a 
man of striking public achievement 
whose inner life remains secret and un- 
explained. The career described appears 
so carelessly pursued as to be almost ac- 





Sir Alexander Fleming: ‘‘Almost accidental’’ 


cidental. Fleming, born naturalist, Scot- 
tish farmboy, chose niedicine after an 
attempt at business, in part at least be- 
cause of an unexpected legacy and a 
successful doctor-brother. His choice of 
school, of a field of specialization and 
of Wright’s laboratory seem almost friv- 
olous. They appealed to his sporting 
tastes! The discovery of penicillin and 
of lysozyme were incidental, the result 
of a naturalist’s constant notation of ir- 
relevant details. His interest in the hos- 
pital and the laboratory seems casual. 
As a bachelor, he spent every free mo- 
ment at sports. His first wife was a 
“laboratory widow” but when he hung 
up the white coat and left the laboratory 
he was a different man. He loved his 
family, and devoted himself to it. He 
never sought out other scientists, or 
talked shop. He drank a bit, played pool 
and talked sports. 

Fleming was not trained in chemistry 
and the organization of the laboratory 
of microbiology at Saint Mary’s Hospi- 
tal did not attract chemists. The purifi- 
cation of penicillin was therefore de- 
layed, even after its value had been rec- 
ognized. This, and the opposition of 
Wright, Fleming accepted philosophical- 
ly, never pushing his own views, but 
never abandoning them. When penicil- 
lin finally was purified it was done with- 
out his knowledge and he learned of 
the work when he read The Lancet. 
When he walked simply and humbly 
into the Oxford laboratories of Florey 
and Chain to see for himself, they were 
astounded. They had thought him dead. 

He appreciated honors, and accepted 
them simply, although he felt that they 
came too late to be useful. His private 
life was happy. Although he was not 
fond of Catholicity, when he decided to 
marry a Catholic woman he met with- 
out haggling the requirements of the 
Catholic Church. He adored his son, 
and grieved much at the death of his 
wife. She had sympathized with his 
work, and borne with his silence. A re- 
mark she made at the end of her life 
was revealing, “If he marries again, she 
will have to ask him herself.” The  ro- 
mance with the Grecian doctor who 
came to work in his laboratory was a bit 
of late-flowering beauty. It was delicate, 
reserved, sad with the knowledge of “ts 
brevity. And she very nearly had to ask 
him herself. 

Maurois, aided by this lovely Greek, 
has shown us a genius, a great Scottish 
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gentleman. We have not been shown 
his heart. One feels that by pushing 
himself a little Fleming could have done 
much more. But he waited for destiny. 
Only in irony would he have called it 
the hand of God, although those who 
eulogized him did not hesitate to use 
the phrase. 
Sister Mary Cercria, B.V.M. 


Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard 
H. Rovere. 280 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.95. 


H ISTORIANS will dispute the origins 
of the reign of terror that was Mc- 
Carthyism. Eric Goldman and Herbert 
Agar have insisted that by the 1950's 
America was psychologically ready for 
such an aberration. The frustrations of 
the Korean War, continued strains in 
Europe and revelations of atom-spying 
at home had unsettled the American 
myth of invincibility—scapegoats had to 
be found. Rovere, however, is less con- 
cerned with charting these impersonal 
forces. He insists that McCarthy’s very 
real abilities and driving energy brought 
his particular version of the Communist 
threat to the fore; and that to many 
McCarthy became a hero comparable in 
recent history only to Roosevelt. 

But what drove McCarthy the man? 
Rovere argues convincingly that Mc- 
Carthy was @ true cynic and a true hypo- 
crite. Once he found a ripe political is- 
sue (Communist subversion), he was 
able to ride it to the heights of power. 
Yet he was no totalitarian; he had no 
insideous design to impose on the na- 
tion. But even his short range lunges 
toward dominance eventually led him 
to challenge institutions that could no 
longer bow to his will, and his power 
crumbled before the Senate, the Army 
and the Presidency. 

The key to McCarthy’s success and 
to his eventual failure lay in his tac- 
tics. Rovere cites McCarthy’s sure abili- 
ty to detect a rise or decline in public 
interest in his investigations; if interest 
fell in his attacks on, say, “Commu- 
nist infiltration in the State Depart- 
ment,” he would retain public attention 
by finding equally dangerous “Commu- 
nists” elsewhere. 

Since McCarthy was not, in fact, a 
dedicated prophet, his zeal in ferreting 
out Communists declined following his 
condemnation by the Senate in 1954. 
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Richard Rovere: Five year distraction 


Rovere is doubtless correct in contend- 
ing that the true prophet would have 
fought on. Then too, McCarthy’s re- 
tirement from battle coincided with the 
general loosening of tensions following 
the termination of the Korean War. 
McCarthy was very much a creature 
of the American political system. His 
rise betrays its weaknesses; his fall re- 
veals its basically strong fiber. Yet the 
system allowed McCarthy five years in 
which he distracted America from the 
vital issues of Soviet Communism with 
the pseudo-issue of internal subversion. 
Our system is prone to such irresponsi- 
bility, a weakness that could be fatal. 
Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


To the Other Towns, A Life of 
Blessed Peter Favre, First Com- 
panion of St. Ignatius, by Wil- 
liam V. Bangert, S.J. 331 pp. 
Newman. $4.50. 


cine ENcLIsH reading world for the 
first time gets an authoritative biog- 
raphy of one of the earliest companions 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, in fact the first 
companion, and co-founder with him of 
the Society of Jesus. Those who know 
the Jesuits are familiar with Ignatius 
Loyola and Francis Xavier, two names 
that are almost inseparable, but very few 
indeed know of Peter Favre. And yet 
Blessed Peter Favre, next to Ignatius, 
probably meant more than any other to 
the men who formed the nucleus of the 
Jesuit Order at Montmartre in Paris. 


For he was the only priest among them 
and received their first vows. { 

How close Peter Favre really was to 
these first Jesuit brethren is shown from 
the fact that at Rome, after many vari- 
ous disappointments, these first Jesuits 
deciding to form themselves into a reli- 
gious order, voted unanimously for Ig 
natius as their first general superior and 
in case of his death their second choice 
was Peter Favre. 

Father Bangert’s moving motive in 
putting together this fine biography of 
Favre is his desire to bring the Blessed 
Peter into his proper place with Igna- 
tius and Xavier because so much has 
been written of these two that Favre, 
to a great extent, has been over: 
looked in stories of the founding of the 
Jesuits. Like his master, Ignatius, and 
like Xavier, Peter Favre is the product 
of the Spiritual Exercises, a chivalric 
spirit which manifests itself in a com- 
plete attachment to Christ. 

A comparatively short period of ac- 
tive service was allotted to Favre, just 
twelve years, but they were intensely 
active years. As the title of the volume 
tells us, he was called repeatedly “to the 
other towns” almost always before he 
could enjoy the full fruition of his la- 
bors. Even death summoned him before 
he could attend the Council of Trent 
to which he had been sent as the Pope’s 
theologian. He sowed where others after 
him reaped the harvest. On foot in 
weather fair and foul, through rain or 
snow, or swollen streams, he made his 
way from Paris to Rome, from Rome to 
the Netherlands, to Spain, to Portugal 
and twice to Germany. 

Much still remains to be told of those 
fateful years of the sixteenth century. 
There will be those readers of this vol- 
ume who may feel a sense of disappoint- 
ment that no account is taken of these 
temporal affairs. However, the author 
has set himself the task to tell the story 
of Blessed Peter Favre as a first com- 
panion of Ignatius and co-founder with 
him of the Jesuit Order. In such a story 
the sordid details of the Protestant Re- 
volt and the wars of material and spirit- 
ual desolations would scarcely add to 
the edification inspired by the zeal of 
Favre. Rather the story, as it is so well 
told by Father Bangert, will richly re- 
ward the reader who looks for inspira- 
tion from the greater servants of ‘God 
and Church. 


Josern Rousrx, S.]. 
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The Mass of the Roman Rite, Its 
Origin and Development, by Jo- 
sept: A. Jungmann, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Francis A. Brunner, 
C.SS.R. Revised by Charles K. 
Riepe. 567 pp. Benziger. $10. 


UR GENERATION has witnessed start- 

ling changes and reforms in the 
centuries-old liturgy of the Mass. Just 
lat September the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites issued an important In- 
struction on active participation in the 
prayers and music of the Mass. To un- 
derstand the reason for these changes 
and to take part intelligently in their 
application, we must know something 
of the long history and development of 
the rite of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

One of the most prominent European 
authorities on the liturgy, Father Joseph 
A. Jungmann, S.J., found time during 
the trying years of the war and its after- 
math to offer the Catholic world the 
needed scholarly study of the Roman 
liturgy. At once his work was greeted 
with enthusiasm throughout the world. 
Here was a book of exceptional scholar- 
ship, accurate analysis and profound re- 
search. 

No worthwhile book on the Mass 
can now be written without the author 
owing an enormous debt to Jungmann’s 
Missarum Sollemnia (as the original 
German is called). Its impact can be 
seen in the recent Mass directories in 
Germany, France, Belgium and Italy, 
and in the Parish Mass Book of the 
American Liturgical Conference. The 
Mass of the Roman Rite will remain 
the standard source book for many a 
year to come. 

In this country Benziger Brothers 
published a complete translation of the 
second (revised) German edition in 
two volumes, 1951 and 1955, by Rev- 
erend Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. 
Now with Father Jungmann’s full ap- 
proval and personal revision this Eng- 
lish translation has been reworked by 
Charles K. Riepe and published in a 
one volume, abridged edition. 

For those not familiar with Jung- 
mann’s work, we add a brief summary. 
The entire first part consists in a thor- 
ough study of the Mass through the 
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centuries. The author takes us from the 
simple Eucharistic observances of the 
primitive church down to the static 
post-Tridentine times and to our own 
age. This historical analysis highlights 
the classical age of Gregory the Great, 
the influence of the Frankish Church 
upon the Roman Mass and the allegori- 
cal interpretations of the medieval time. 

The second part is entitled “The Na- 
ture and Forms of the Mass.” Father 
Jungmann traces the present rites of 
our sung and low Masses back to the 
episcopal, priestly and domestic celebra- 
tions of earlier times. One finds here an 
interesting discussion of the variations in 
popular participation in the Mass and 
reasons for their decline. 

The third and fourth parts analyze 
the various Mass ceremonies from the 
entrance rite to the last Gospel, Leon- 
ine prayers and recession from the altar. 
The author properly insists on the unity 
of the entrance rite and sees the oration 
or “collect” as a concluding prayer to 
this first part of the Mass, not the be- 
ginning of the scriptural readings. He 
offers a magnificent unified view of the 
Offertory, Canon and Communion 
service. 

Jungmann has an unparalleled grasp 
of the historical details of his subject. 
At times the peculiarities of ceremonies 
in a given age are quite amusing. Nev- 
ertheless, the author’s fidelity to order 








Francois Desplanques: Realism 


and outline never allows him or the 
reader to get lost in these details. Again 
and again he returns to the unity of 
the Mass and his own unified treat- 
ment. 

Every page is informative. The style 
throughout remains surprisingly simple 
for such a scholarly work. One’s inter- 
est is aroused in the very first chapters 
and maintained right up to the closing 
lines. 

The present revision contains practi- 
cally all of the former text intact. The 
scholarly footnotes of the original Ger- 
man and two volume English edition 
have been omitted. Further sub-divisions 
have been inserted to facilitate the read- 
ing. More legible type and a larger for- 
mat make this volume a pleasure to 
read. Unfortunately, the September, 
1958, Instruction appeared too late to 
be incorporated in the few footnotes of 
the present edition. 

We enthusiastically recommend the 
present volume to priest, seminarians, 
nuns, discussion club leaders and to all 
who want to understand the significance 
of the liturgical renewal in which we 
are privileged to share. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Christ at Every Crossroad, by F. 
Desplanques, S.J. Translated by 
G. R. Serve. 125 pp. Newman. 
$2.75. 


nw 1951 Newman Press published a 
book entitled Living the Mass, by a 
French author who was till then almost 
unknown by English readers. The au- 
thor was Rev. F. Desplanques, S.J. His 
book was a series of meditations on the 
Mass designed to help readers apply the 
truths of the Mass to everyday life. To 
those who have read and pondered Liv- 
ing the Mass, Father Desplanques is no 
longer an unknown French author. He 
is known rather as one who has an un- 
usual and practical insight into things 
supernatural and who has an enviable 
ability to bring supernatural truths to 
bear on the commonplace realities of 
daily life. 

English readers will welcome the tran- 
slation of Father Desplanques’ new 
book, Christ at Every Crossroad, which, 
like Living the Mass, gives us a practi- 
cal, down-to-earth approach to things 
spiritual. Also like Living the Mass, it 
is written in thought lines, an arrange- 
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ment conducive to meditative reading. 

Christ at Every Crossroad is a series 
of meditations following basically the 
progression of the liturgical year, with 
meditations of a more general nature 
interspersed here and there. There are 
meditations on such feasts as the Cir- 
cumcision, Candlemas, Good Friday, 
Easter, the Visitation, the Assumption 
and Christmas. Along with these are 
treated such practical subjects as con- 
fession, being out of work, almsgiving, 
death, and even a delightful medita- 
tion “For the Accountants.” 

The most striking and pleasant aspect 
of this book is the simplicity and real- 
ism with which the author approaches 
his subjects. One feels instinctively that 
the author is one who has indeed “tasted 
and seen that the Lord is sweet.” He 
manifests a close affinity of spirit with 
the poor, those struggling for a living, 
common laborers and all the neglected 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Father Desplanques’ background of ex- 
perience is no doubt responsible for this 
realism. During his long career as a 
Jesuit he has engaged in such diversi- 
fied activities as military chaplain, the 
education of young Jesuits, work with 
laborers’ cooperatives and the promo- 
tion of true Christian social order. And 
he shows abundant evidence of having 
profited from every phase of this experi- 
ence. 

All readers, lay, religious and clerical 
will profit from reading and pondering 
the meditations of this excellent book. 
And all will come away with the hum- 
bling conviction that there is far more 
of the supernatural in the commonplace 
things of daily life than they ever 
dreamed. 

CoL_uMBAN Brownine, C.P. 


Christians in a Changing World, by 
Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 180 pp. 
Fides. $3.95. 


HE History of Christianity is little 
more than a catalogue of totally un- 
expected responses to seemingly im- 
possible challenges. The Church’s 
greatest moments seem to come when 
it converts forces about to destroy it into 
useful tools in its work of redemption. 
The modern secularist world has little 
room for the traditional Christian ideas 
of community or family. It ignores the 
time honored function of the parish, 
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fragmentizes human living, defunction- 
alizes youth and tries to render obsolete 
the priesthood. The Church at first 
seemed at a loss in its fight against the 
evils of a changing society. Then slow- 
ly and at first quietly new forces began 
to work within the Church, gradually 
assimilating what was good in the mod- 
ern world and turning it to the service 
of Christianity. 

It is about these new weapons of the 
Church in. the changing world that 
Father Geaney has written his second 
book. The labor schools and store fronts 
of the "Thirties and the family move- 
ments that revitalized youth movements 
of the ’Forties, the lay missionary 
groups, the new social action organiza- 
tions and the intellectual revival of the 
Fifties—these are, one would think, the 
divinely inspired answers to change. 
They are more, however, than mere an- 
swers; it is not at all impossible that 
these new ideas and new organizations 
will do in the modern world what the 
Benedictine monasteries did in the dark 
ages—begin the conversion of the bar- 
barians. 

Anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of American Catholicism will find 
Father Geaney’s work fascinating read- 
ing. The laity engaged in apostolic work 
will deem it also essential. It is difh- 
cult to think of another volume which 
so clearly and concisely outlines their 
mission and the obstacles they must 
face. For the chaplains of these lay 
groups, Christians in a Changing World 
will provide a challenging examination 
of conscience. 





Dennis Geaney: New weapons 





One might think from reading }j 
book that Father Geaney has been a 
interested but detached observer of the 
growth of the various organizations ly 
describes and comments upon. Pe, 
haps the only inadequacy of the boo 
is that it does not reveal the great ip. 
fluence Father Geaney himself has had 
on the encouraging developments of te 
cent years. We can but hope that his 
zeal and his typewriter, slowed down te 
cently by serious illness, will shortly 
be back in the thick of the fight. 

Rev. Anprew M. GreELEy 


Understanding Roman Catholicism, 
by Winthrop S. Hudson. 192 pp, 
Westminster Press. $3.50. 


Interpreting Protestantism to Cath. 
olics, by Walter R. Clyde. 160 
pp. Westminster Press. $3. 


HE RELIGIOUS pluralism which has 
been and is characteristic of the 
United States along with definite a¢- 
vantages includes within itself just a 
definite disadvantages—disunity and mu- 
tual suspicion being not the least of 
the latter. The two volumes reviewed 
here are both by Protestant ministers 
who are aware of the disadvantages of 
religious pluralism; both authors pur 
port to write eirenically and both an- 
nounce their intention to provide a se 
rene, objective account of the theme 
each has chosen. 
In judging a book written by a Prot 
estant on the theme of understanding 
Catholicism, the essential thing to 
gauge is the description of Catholicism 
that finally emerges from the work. Dr. 


Hudson, who has attempted such a} 


book, begins his volume by stating that 
an understanding of Catholicism should 
be limited to that single trait that dis 
tinguishes it from other religions—that 
of obedience to the Pope. This trait, 
however, is a relatively recent one, for 
“the notion of any unqualified obedi- 
ence to Rome was never more than 4 
minority view” in the pre-Reformation 
period. Accordingly Catholicism as it 
exists today with its deep allegiance to 
the papacy is a_ post-Reformation 
achievement; in fact it was definitively 
accomplished, reports Dr. Hudson, fol- 
lowing in this Geddes Macgregor’s The 
Vatican Revolution, in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century at the Vatican 
Council. 
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Dr. i udson then goes on to examine 
papal clocuments and the theory or doc- 
trine tl.ere expounded. He assures the 
reader -hat Leo XIII’s political theory 


I involves “a firm rejection of any notion 


? 


of popular sovereignty.” Furthermore 
the sarne Pontiff’s theory “eliminates 
democr:icy as a theoretically permissible 
form © government”; since the Cath- 
olic’s conscience “is in the custody of 
his confessor,” “he is able to participate 
only to a limited extent in the discus- 
sion and debate of the democratic proc- 
es.” This sampling of Dr. Hudson’s 
presentation of the essence of Catholi- 
cism is sufficient to show that he has 
presented a caricature of Catholicism 
which can only increase the problem of 
intelligent dialogue between Protestant 
and Catholic. His volume, however, has 
at least one merit; it brings forcible at- 
tention once more to the immense 
amount of work yet to be done to dispel 
erroneous ideas of Catholicism from the 
minds of many American non-Catholics. 

Dr. Clyde’s book is a different mat- 
ter He has obviously devoted much 
time in an attempt to understand the 
whole of Catholic doctrine and _ his 
brief oultine of the opposing Protestant 
positions is always courteous and fair- 
minded. He begins his volume with a 
chapter of elements common to Cath- 
dlicism and Protestantism and then in 
successive chapters outlines the major 
Protestant positions on the Bible, the 
Church, salvation, worship, marriage, 
education and the interpretation of the 
Reformation in history. It should be not- 
ed that Dr. Clyde, in spite of his efforts, 
does not always understand the Cath- 
dlic position. His account of ‘Trinitarian 


| doctrine, for example, would seem to re- 


call the modalism of early Trinitarian 
errors; so too his statement that in each 
Mass “Christ is slain again,” can surely 
not be called a part of Catholic faith 
and doctrine. Again his discussion of 
the Church’s annulment of putative 
marriages is surprisingly mistaken with 
regard to the nature of an annulment. 
The central question, however, to ask 
about Dr. Clyde’s work remains this: 
how accurate a picture of Protestantism 
is the reader given by this volume? To 
this question one must reply that the 
volume provides a good description of 
a typical, devout and _ well-educated 
Protestant; it is impossible to read the 
volume wtihout admiring the sincerity 
and fairness of the author. The volume, 
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however, fails to be an adequate intro- 
duction to Protestantism. Dr. Clyde, as 
is natural, has seen the grandeur of his 
Protestantism; but the subjectivism, 
relativism and indifferentism to which 
Protestantism is necessarily liable es- 
cape him. The Catholic interested in a 
full view of Protestantism will be better 
advised to consult Father Bouyer’s vol- 
ume, The’ Spirit and Forms of Protes- 
tantism. 


R. F. Smrru, S.J. 


Twenty Centuries of Christianity, A 
Concise History, by Paul Hutch- 
inson and Winfred E. Garrison. 
306 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $6. 


Bie TELL the story of twenty centuries 
of Christianity in approximately 300 
pages imposes severe limitations of 
space, organization, choice of topics, 
personalities, and, more important, in- 
terpretation and evaluation. Considering 
the complexity and scope of the task— 
the authors have done remarkably well. 

The vivid narrative moves chrono- 
logically from the early Christian cen- 
turies through the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance and Reformation, the Cath- 
olic Counter-Reformation, the expansion 
and fragmentation of Christianity in the 
Old World and the New. A supple- 
mentary chapter considers briefly the 
impact of various social and intellectual 
movements. The book closes with a sur- 
vey of the status quo and “the pros- 
pects of Christianity in our own day.” 

Well aware that “the history of Chris- 
tianity bristles with controversial issues 
and diversities of interpretation and 
evaluations,” Dr. Garrison grasps this 
nettle in the Foreword: “The authors 
can only say that they have tried to be 
as objective as they could—from a Prot- 
estant point of view. . . . If this gives 
them a slanted view of its history, so be 
it. Here we stand; we can do no other.” 

The reader meets this slanted view- 
point early in the narrative. Speaking of 
the mission of John the Baptist and the 
beginning of Our Lord’s public minis- 
try, the author writes, “Tradition says 
that up to the time that he joined the 
crowds flocking to hear John, he had 
been supporting himself, and helping 
to support the large family of his wid- 
owed mother, by working as a carpen- 
ter.” A footnote explains that Catholics 
deny that the Blessed Virgin had other 
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BRIDE 


Essays in the Church 
By 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


The author of Time Without 
Number (Lamont Poetry Selec- 
tion, 1957) here provides a bril- 
liant and deeply moving explana- 
tion of the Church as the Bride 
of Jesus Christ. Set in the history 
of salvation and written with 
poetic intensity, the work appears 
to Father Killian McDonnell, 
O.S.B. “to be a prose poem in 
much the same sense that Kierke- 
gaard’s Fear and Trembling is a 
philosophical poem and DeLu- 
bac’s The Splendor of the Church 
is a theological poem. THE 
BRIDE,” writes Father McDon- 
nell, “will be one of the books 
of the year.” $3.50 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC 
CROSSROADS 


By WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


A critical appraisal of the chal- 
lenges which American Catholics 
meet in contemporary society, 
this volume gives special atten- 
tion to the religious-secular en- 
counter of our times. Discussing 
the relationship of theology and 
technology and the problem of 
effective communication between 
Church and Institution, Father 
Ong emphasizes throughout the 
need for a continuing dialogue 
between members of all faiths. 
$3.50 


The Macmillan €. 
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children, and hold that the word “broth- 
ers” in most English versions of the 
New Testament should read “cousins,” 
as in the Douai version. 

Again, no historian familiar with the 
details and implications of the investi. 
ture dispute between Gregory VII and 
Henry IV would claim that the Pope 
made the Emperor stand barefoot for 
three days in the snow to obtain absolu- 
tion and the lifting of his excommunica- 
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Advanced study clubs should find IN 
SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN 
GOD by Maurice Zundel (Herder & 
Herder, $3.50) a challenging little vol- 
ume on Christian doctrine. We are 
told in the Foreword that it “consisted 
originally of notes for a catechism class, 
and still bears to some extent the out- 
ward appearance of a catechism.” That 
appearance, be it noted, refers only to 
the question and answer presentation 
form, not to the quality of the content. 

The average reader, going it on his 
own, will meet with much to disconcert 
him here, and for that reason may leave 
the book for more subtle minds, capable 
of penetrating poetic generalities, and 
for theologians who can cope with the 
inadequacy of descriptive definitions 
(in which the book abounds) and who 
can make all the necessary distinctions 
in assertions which, though not unwar- 
ranted, can set the unwary wondering 
and wandering. A competent catechist 
will welcome the book for its rich, fresh 
treatment and for the lively application 
of doctrinal principles, dogmatic and 
ascetic, to the life of the maturing 
Christian. 

THE BRIDE by Daniel Berrigan, 
S.J. CMacmillan, $3.50) is a series of 
some thirteen essays which describe the 
Church and her place in history. A vast 
panoramic view seen from the vantage 
point of the supernatural and the eter- 
nal is limned by one gifted with poetic 
vision and theological awareness. 

The Mystical Body of Christ is here 
shown projected in time, shaping his- 
tory and being shaped by it. In the field 
of ecclesiology, the author's thinking is 
novel but not strange. He is not content 
to rehash old capsuled notions. His per- 
sonal progressive thinking exposes and 
illuminates new depths of the marvel- 
ous mystery that is the Church. What 
he says of biblical studies in the Intro- 
duction is significant: “Biblical studies 
have gone ahead under a Papal program 
remarkable for its liberality: the oppor- 
tunity is now more than ever at hand 
to gather into a pattern the enormous 
data of scholarship regarding the sacred 
texts as they refer to the nature of the 
Church, and her continuing responsi- 
bilities in time.” Father Berrigan is tak- 
ing advantage of that opportunity; he 
has succeeded admirably in gathering 
here, into a most attractive pattern, not 
all it is true, but a great deal of that 
scholarship. 
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LIFE of glory is the destiny of man. 

This is true not only of the Chris 
tian but of all men. Catechetically put, 
man exists to know, love and serve God 
in this life that he may be forever hap- 
py with Him in the life to come. Man 
is destined to give glory to God now, 
though it be only “as through a glass 
in a dark manner”; and for all eternity 
in the face to face vision that beatifies. 
That theme is developed in THIS IS 
YOUR TOMORROW .. . AND TO- 
DAY by Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
(Bruce, $3.95), as the renowned Cister- 
cian completes his trilogy on the mys- 
teries of the Rosary. The other volumes, 
already well known, are Love Does 
Such Things,.on the joyful mysteries; 
and God, A Woman and the Way, on 
the sorrowful. 

In this his latest work, Father Ray- 
mond excels as Trappist, Mariologist, 
psychologist and artist. He penetrates 
mystery, fashions a soul and develops a 
saint. This is done through the medium 
of correspondence with his youngest 
brother, the father of a large family in 
the world, who is wasting away with 
lung cancer. He directs his brother (and 
through him, all his readers) to live the 
glorious mysteries of the Rosary in a 
spirit of faith, despite the dread doom 
that is stalking him to the grave, so that 
he may prepare to enter the dazzling 
brightness of eternal glory where all is 
bliss. 

Father Raymond works into his de- 
velopment a vast treasure of Mariology. 
He is at his best in showing how the 
mysteries of the third part of the Rosary 
illumine not only the tomorrow of life, 
in glory, but its today, in living glori- 
ously, even a life of suffering. At times, 
excessive attention to detail in items of 
correspondence slows the development 
of the work, and thereby detracts from 
the reader’s principal interest, the Ro- 
sary mysteries; but that is a minor de- 
fect. 

YOUTH BEFORE GOD by Wil- 
liam Kelly, S.J. CNewman, $3.75) is 
an attractive, pocket-size volume of 
some 400 pages, devoted to reflections 
on various aspects of the spiritual life 
of youth, and to prayers for almost every 
occasion. Adapted to the mentality of 


“‘As the doe seeks running waters, 
So does my soul, O God, seek you’’ 
Psalm 41 

Illustration and caption 

from “Youth Before God” 





modern youth, it is the sort of book q 
young person would like to turn to jp 
times of more serious reflection, to pop 
der the meaning of life and its purpose, 
It would be excellent for personal read. 
ing at retreat time. It is not to be read 
through, chapter after chapter; one will 
do best to pick and choose according to 
one’s present need. It may be used als 
for daily prayers. There is a very help 
ful index in the middle of the book on 
special colored pages, a novel and very 
practical arrangement. 

A special feature of the book is the 
presentation of ritual prayers used in 
the administration of Baptism, Confir 
mation, Holy Orders, Matrimony and 
Extreme Unction, with a brief com 
mentary; and there are other appropri 
ate prayers referring to the respective 
sacraments. Young people will appreci- 
ate the instructions on how to profit by 
assisting at Mass, saying the Rosary, 
making a good confession; likewise the 
general reflections on man’s relations 
with God. Distributed through the text, 
are many excellent photographs, some 
without captions, each of which is a 
meditation in itself. 

PRAYERS FROM THEOLOGY by 
Romano Guardini (Herder & Herder, 
$1.50) is a collection of twenty-five 
short prayers which “were originally 
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gid in church at the end of lectures in 
which complex theological problems 
were c scussed. The prayers were not 
intended to serve merely as a loosely 
i connecied religious conclusion; with 
~~ Bthem, tne congregation and the lecturer 
were to move on from thoughts of the 
lecture to prayer to God.” In spite of 
what tle renowned author opines, there 
js some question as to whether “this 
process would seem to be valid beyond 
the particular occasion . . .” From here 
it seems that these prayers, out of con- 
the § texts hardly merit special consideration 
for publication, other than as a keep- 
fir. sake for those who heard the lectures. 
nd 100 many people fear God; not 
enough really love Him. That is true 
ori even: AMong those who profess to give 
ive § Him their life; Jansenism continues to 
scj. Rexett an unhealthy influence on the in- 
by terior life of so many who are dedicated 
ry, f° the service of God. JOY IN THE 
the @FAITH by Auguste Valensin, S.J. (Des- 
ns cee, $4.00) is a book such people 
Xt should read. It will give them sound, 
me § comforting reason to drop the shroud 
. fof gloom that hampers them in a life 
which should be free and bright with 

by §°Y- 
er, A prefatory note by the translator ex- 
‘vef Plains that the meditations, some two 
llyQ hundred in all, were written day by 
‘Bday between 1937 and 1939, currente 
calamo, as a sort of written record of the 
Mauthor’s process of thought, a kind of 
oral writing. They are short, two pages 
or so as a rule, in a style that is simple, 
Mcordial and clear. They exhibit the at- 
mosphere of soul of one who is close 
to God, of one who understands. Father 
Valensin places over against extreme 
anxiety forming notions, common sense 
and solid doctrine. He depicts God for 
what He is, our Father, a good father, 
a loving father, kind, provident, merci- 
ful, patient and forgiving. The book 
makes excellent spiritual reading; it 
might be used also for brief daily medi- 
lations by religious and lay people alike. 
| Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val is 
@ name of singular distinction in a 
Mtowded roster of outstanding modern 
ecclesiastical diplomats. When as a 
Telatively young man, Archbishop Mer- 
ty del Val was chosen by Pope Pius X 
lb be his Pro-Secretary of State, and 
hen Secretary of State, no small stir 
Was caused at Rome and elsewhere. The 
Fa Saintly Pontiff explained his choice to 
‘94.4 prominent member of the Curia say- 
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ing, “I have chosen him because he is 
an expert linguist. He was born in Eng- 
land and educated in Belgium; he is 
Spanish by nationality but he has lived 
in Italy. He is the son of a diplomat 
and is a diplomat himself; he is 
acquainted with the problems of every 
country. He is very modest; he is a very 
holy man . . . Moreover, he does not 
know the meaning of the word compro- 
mise.” 

“He is a very holy man!” On Febru- 
ary 26, 1953, twenty-three years after 
the death of the Cardinal, and a little 


more than a year before “His Pope” was 





canonized a saint by the Church, an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal was officially con- 
stituted to begin the ordinary informa- 
tive process of investigating the sancti- 
ty, virtues and miracles of Cardinal 
Merry del Val; thereby, the first step 
was taken in the cause of his beatifica- 
tion. What an extraordinary man Car- 
dinal Merry del Val was, what a life of 
holiness he lived in a spirit of poverty, 
and with the poor, is simply told in 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF CARDI- 
NAL MERRY DEL VAL by Rev. Jer- 
one Dal-Gal (Benziger, $3.75). The 


book is an inspiration. 





Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 52) 


there are several summary articles run- 
ning to a column or more. As a book 
for browsers, working without method 
and satisfied to chance upon informa- 
tion which one may or may not remem- 
ber, this volume, which is well printed 
and easy on the eye, can scarcely be im- 
proved upon. Among items of informa- 
tion this reader picked up without ef- 
fort are the following: our first national 
figure-skating tournament was held in 
1908 Cin New Haven, Connecticut); 
South Carolina was the last State to 
adopt secret voting (the year: 1950); 
Theodore Roosevelt was the first Presi- 
dent to leave the country while in office 
(November, 1906, for two weeks). 

This book gives its users a generous 
amount of material of Catholic interest, 
thus making it, one would think, an 
especially valuable item in the reference 
section of the high school library. 

A desk and reference work rescued 
from oblivion and put out in a revised 
and augmented edition is The Elements 
of Style, by William Strunk, Jr. CMac- 
millan, $2.50; paper, $1). The late 
Professor Strunk taught English at Cor- 
nell some years ago, where he had the 
good luck to have E. B. White as one 
of his students. Mr. White was remi- 
niscing not long ago in The New Yorker 
(“optimistic . . . boisterous,” see above) 
about Strunk’s “little book,” a small set 
of notations on how to write right. Mac- 
millan, in a justifiably optimistic and 
boisterous mood, asked Mr. White to 
bring out this present edition. The re- 
sult is a pithy and practical guide to 
writing clear, unwordy sentences. To 
Jonathan Swift “style” meant having 
the proper words in the proper places, 


and Will Strunk clearly agreed, so long 
as the words are few and fresh. CRule 
Thirteen: “Omit needless words.” ) The 
important thing about this book—the 
quality which will make the reader, as 
with Fowler and Mencken, return 
again and again to matter which would 
be dull and pedantic in other hands— 
is the power of the personality behind 
the rules. Professor Strunk was obvi- 
ously a good teacher, for, as his book 
shows, he was an enthusiast and a 
tyrant. In demolishing the phrase 
“Thanking you in advance,” for exam- 
ple, he comments: “This sounds as if 
the writer meant, ‘It will not be worth 
my while to write to you again.’” The 
“pseudosufhx”-wise (taxwise, pricewise) 
he dismisses as a “wild syllable.” To the 
original notations Mr. White has add- 
ed, editorwise, a chapter entitled “An 
Approach to Style,” containing much 
sage and salutory advice. 


T co from the precisions of prose 
to those of verse, two collections of 
verse are newly available in elaborate, 
carefully edited editions. These are the 
Centennial Edition of A. E. Housman’s 
Complete Poems (Holt, $4.00) and Se- 
lected Poems by Langston Hughes 
(Knopf, $5.00). Housman’s poems, now 
gathered in a first scholarly edition a 
century after his birth, are among the 
most memorable poems written in our 
time. Housman published two books of 
verse in his lifetime: A. Shropshire Lad 
in 1896 and Last Poems in 1922. From 
this slender output, and from the post- 
humous More Poems is gained Hous- 
man’s durable reputation as a master of 
verse. From a private bitterness and 
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from a long life almost without event, 
Housman wrought exquisite lines of a 
loveliness that belied his stoicism and 
cult of hopelessness. Since Shakespeare, 
nobody else has written so well on the 
theme of “golden lads and lasses.” Un- 
fortunately, Housman had too few man- 
ners and too few themes, and indulged 
rather too often in heart-clutching ges- 
tures. 

If Housman wrote from a private bit- 
terness and a loss of faith, Langston 
Hughes, a distinguished American poet, 
writes perhaps too determinedly from a 
kind of public bitterness about what he 
calls, reasonably enough, a “dream de- 
ferred.” He writes as a Negro, skilled 
in the speech rhythms of his people— 
these poems should be read aloud—and 
consciously their spokesman. Only the 
accidents of publication, of course, 
would cause anyone to compare Hous- 
man and Langston Hughes, but it is 
instructive to note that the older, earli- 
er poet had a gift of line and phrasing 
(“blue remembered hills,” “Loveliest of 
trees, the cherry now/Is hung with 
bloom along the bough”), and other 
felicities of the poetic art; the verse in 
Selected Poems throbs with real rather 
than bookish life. As the poet wo-lks 
through “the raffle of the night” and 
sees the faces of the bitter, the trusting, 
the lost and the defeated, he bangs out 
thymes like physical blows. The night 
funeral in Harlem, the setting for more 
than one poem, is a symbol of triumph 
rather than defeat. And if many of these 
poems are crude and ramshackle, one 
must still ponder the thrust of one of 
them: 

A cheap little tune 

To cheap little rhymes 


Can cut a man’s 
Throat sometimes. 





Letter from Spain 
(Continued from page 40) 


through which we rediscover the real 
world continuously.” The present chron- 
icler Cwho had just been talking with 
the publisher of the most scandalous of 
Spanish crime-sheets about the matter, 
and who was thinking of Prometheus’ 
crime of bringing the arts to men) an- 
swered for his part that “Poetry is a 
crime of passion, a magnificent and per- 
fect crime of passion, in which the vic- 
tim is himself a great assassin: poetry is 
a crime of passion, motivated by jeal- 
ousy, against Death.” 
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Our regular columns and fea- 
tures by Dan Herr, Joel Wells, 
Paul Hume, Philip Scharper and 
Adelaide Garvin will be back in 
the next issue. They were with- 
held this issue to make room for 
“A Report on American Culture.” 











Robert Graves, in the course of one 
of the formal discussions, shied away 
from talk of “schools of poetry.” He 
said he did not believe in tendencies, 
but only in poets, for whom “each poem 
is an obsession.” And Carles Riba, one 
of the greatest poets in Catalan litera- 
ture, past or present, and Graves’ im- 
mediate opponent during an evaluation 
of Latin poetry, sided with Graves by 
indirection on this point, registering his 
belief in the poem rather than in poetry 
as an abstraction, and asking with wist- 
ful rhetoric if, after all, “the poem was 
not man’s defense against Poetry?” 

A more humanly moving meaning 
was assigned to poetry by the exiled 
Leon Felipe, who sent a message of ad- 
hesion to Formentor. The letter from 
Felipe, who has lived in Hispanic 
America since the Spanish Civil War, 
was heavy with foreboding: 


I am grown old, almost as old as King 
Lear. I no longer have any hope and I have 
forgotten laughter. Except for the poems 
which have a specifically religious signifi- 
cance, I would burn all my poetry. In the 
end, poetry is nothing but prayer. 


pee, as a lighter counterpoint to 
this profound note of moral prayer, 
Gabriel Celaya’s voice rang out with 
the allegation that “the poet is a men- 
dacious inventor who tells the truth.” 
Celaya’s latest book was published—or 
put ashore—at the height of the gath- 
ering. On the night of full moon, May 
22, a hundred copies of his new book 
were rowed ashore at midnight in a 
smuggler’s boat—these coasts are notori- 
ous haunts of contrabandists and have 
been for centuries, and the pine woods 
and great sea-caverns are redolent of 
their activities. At the oars of the boat 
was the publisher himself, Camilo Jose 
Cela, director of the magazine Papeles 
de Son Armadans and its subsidiary 
publishing activities. Celaya’s book, 
titled Cantata en Aleixandre, was signed 
by the author and distributed to the 
poets gathered in the bar which had 
been named for them in perpetuity. 
Then Gerardo Diego, of the Spanish 


Academy, poet, musicologist and love 
of the bullfight, played a recital of my 
sic by the Cuban composer Ignaciy 
Cervantes. The bolder and hardier po 
ets remained on the terrace overlooking 
the sea to sing in the dawn. 

The technique of Celaya’s new book 
is worth commentary. Its musical title 
is in homage to Vincente Aleixandre, 
another poet and member of the Acade. 
my, who appears on nearly every other 
page of the book as “The Poet,” using 
Aleixandre’s own words, in Citations 
chosen from numerous of his books. The 
new book, then, has two authors, Aleix. 
andre in quotations selected by Celaya 
and Celaya’s elaborations and/or refv- 
tations, in the form of a duet. Thus 
“The Poet” says: 

Only the moon suspects the truth: that 

man does not exist. — 
And he is answered: 


The terrible mothers of our origin exist, 

devouring us... . 

The philosophy of Jose Luis Aran- 
guren certainly existed at the poets’ con 
ference, in the presence of Aranguren 
himself, and many of his central consi¢- 
erations were present in the Novelists 
Colloquy as well, after he left. Aran 
guren presented me with a small mono 
graph of his own on Leisure and Diver. 
sion. In it he states his ideal of art and 
action (and incidentally draws an ac 
curate picture of his own high scheme 


of life): 
The professions to which one can wholly 
give oneself, in which total engagement is 
possible, are those, and those only, which 
include a strong element of leisure or spit 
itual dedication and which therefore per 
mit the man who embraces them to give 
himself wholly to them, for they satisfy his 
human vocation as such. These professions 
include philosophy, especially on its ethical | 
level, theoretical politics, the religious vo 
cations, which combine contemplation with 
an apostolate and with action, and science 
and teaching, literature and the arts a 
interpretations of total reality. 
Among the novelists of the Colloquy 
on the Novel, there was a constant cor 
cern with literature as “interpretation 
of total reality.” The younger group of 
Spanish novelists living in French ex 
patriation appeared at the conference to 
defend a rather hackneyed social ap 
proach to writing, appealing for a “mass 
novel,” like so many publishers’ agents. 
CA lady author, a multimillionairess 
who appeared on the scene in a yacht, 
talked vaguely of a “collective novel,’ 
as if she had been a factoryworker; het 
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strong economic position was an attri- 
bute sic shared with all but one of her 
leftist allies, for only one of them was 
entitle: by social position to proletarian 
prejudices.) The best of the Spanish 
writers, with Cela at their head, held 
for a novel of reality in the classic Span- 
ish tradition, or in Aranguren’s terms, 
for literature as an “interpretation of 
total reality.” The French group of crit- 
ics and writers, Robbe-Grillet, Butor 
and Coindreau, in general supported 
this approach to writing as part of the 
history of an art form, a conscious and 
conscientious endeavor by the writer 
to produce a work of more than momen- 
tary value, whatever his technique or 
vision of reality. 

Henry Green, who titles his novels 
with one word—Living; Loving; Back; 
Nothing—proved to be a master of the 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllable in the flesh. 
He told endless tales, not always having 
an end, and very few Latin-root words 
crept into his story. “And each tiny 
table had its tiny lamp, lit by its own 
tuddy glow. .. .” Table and lamp have 
no ready substitute, or else Mr. Green 
-or Mr. Yorke, as he is properly named 
in real life: Henry Yorke, Industrialist 
-would probably have used board or 
wick. 

ANTHONY KERRIGAN 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 4) 


ham has made important contributions to 
Commonweal during much of the life of the 
magazine; second, Donald) McDonald found 
Mr. Burnham’s column on agriculture so 
meaningful that he reprinted it in the Cath- 
olic Messenger of Davenport; and third, the 
number of original, conservative Catholic 
scholars who are also lively is small indeed. 
JoserpH GOLDEN 
Lafayette, California 


WATT’S ITALY 
We were greatly surprised to read in your re- 
view (“Books for Young Readers,” April- 
May) of our First Book of Italy by Sam and 
Beryl Epstein, that the authors had an un- 
sympathetic viewpoint at least toward the 
summaries of Church matters. While we re- 
spect the reviewer’s right to express his own 
opinion, both the authors and we, as pub- 
lishers, were extremely careful to present the 
Church in Italy in a most sympathetic and 
understanding manner. We are happy to state 
that the book has been reviewed in many 
other Catholic papers and all have been most 
favorable. 

FRANKLIN Watts 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 

New York City 
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EXCLUSIVE IN 
JUBILEE 


THOMAS MERTON 
WRITES ABOUT 


PASTERNAK 


America’s foremost Catholic 
writer discusses the leading 
Russian writer of this century 


In another issue Father Merton 
will also discuss Orthodox spiritual- 
ity and mount Athos in relation to 
Western monasticism. 


If you subscribe now, you will not 
only receive the issues with these im- 
portant articles but will also get an 
important book FREE—~your choice 
of: 


1) Monsignor Knox’s magnificent 
translation of the “New Testament” 
in a pocket-size, hard bound edition, 
or 


2) Father Jean Danielou’s great 
commentary on the early Church and 
the milieu in which it developed, 
Primitive Christianity and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


Using the restless eye of the cam- 
era and the skill of the artist’s brush, 
JUBILEE brings the Church into a 
focus Catholics seldom see— 


By capturing the Christian spirit 
as it comes to expression in the lives 
of the people who make up the 
Church: worker, priest, housewife, 
farmer, businessman, artist, mystic, 
monk—the singing, working, think- 
ing, praying Church. 


By reflecting the Church in all her 
beauty: her intellectual eminence, 
her art, her liturgy, her hard work, 


her charity, her spirit of peace, her 
culture as well as her creed. 


JUBILEE is offering an introduc- 
tory rate to new subscribers of fifteen 


months—plus the free book listed 
above—for only $5. 


What you'll see in JUBILEE in the 
coming months: 


Little Sisters of Jesus at Ephesus 
A short story by Jack Kerouac 


Church History series: the high 
Middle Ages 


Great books: Moby Dick 
African art 

The Pope’s brothers 
Padre Pio 

Dom Vernor Moore 


A plan for a first reading of the 
Bible 


The Knights of Columbus 


Department TC, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South New York 16 


C1) Enclosed is $ 0 Please bill 
me for an introductory subscription to 
JUBILEE (fifteen months, plus a free 


book, for $5). Send me book No. 








Name 





Street 





City and Zone State 
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, oe~ BEAST IN THE CAVE, by 
Mary Alice Philips (Watts, $2.95), 
is a story of Cro-Magnon times, a pre- 
historic epoch 25,000 years ago. The 
book’s hero is a Stag Hunter-son, fleet 
of foot and thoughtful, but neither as 
strong nor as courageous as the best 
young hunters of the People. Even be- 
fore his ritual initiation into manhood, 
the boy begins to doubt the principles, 
all based on fear and blind reverence 
of tradition, by which tribal leaders rule. 
He is destined by this questioning to be 
different; and amongst the People to be 
different is to be dangerous. Already 
suspect, the boy is in deadly trouble 
when the People discover that he has 
been drawing on the walls of a secret 
cave pictures of the great animals which 
the People hunt. So lifelike is his 
woolly rhinoceros that his accusers can 
convincingly claim that the drawing 
harbors the destructive spirit of the 
beast. Stag Hunter-son is condemned 
for sacrifice to the beast he has thus 
invoked. 

The Beast in the Cave is an excellent 
book, well-written and vividly informa- 
tive. The author uses her fascinating 
material in an expert way, distilling 
both its inherent excitement and its his- 
toric human lesson. (Ages 12-16). 

Raani, fifteen-year-old son of the 
murdered Khan, must prove himself 
the one now chosen to lead the people 
of the land of Kiang, in PRINCE OF 
THE JUNGLE, by Rene Guillot (Cri- 
terion, $3.50). According to the tradi- 
tions of this Indian jungle province, 
boys of the tribe, at a mystic time of 
the moon, set forth alone into the jungle 
to seek the animal tribes which are pre- 
destined, each one, to adopt one of the 
humans as a fellow-hunter. He who is 
selected by Sharka the Tiger to hunt 
with him is the next Khan, pledged to 
perpetuate the ancient compact be- 
tween the jungle and man. 

Raani’s jungle adventure is intensi- 
fied by human conflicts which properly 
should have no place in it. He has bit- 
ter enemies amongst his own people, 
and one of them is roaming the jungle 
looking for his own animal tribe and 
watching, also, for opportunity to harm 
Raani. The province is threatened by 
barbarian warriors of a rival tribe; they, 
too, ride and hunt through the jungle 
while Raani is seeking Sharka. 

A rich and exciting book, Prince of 
the Jungle has authenticity so vibrant 
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that the reader may enter the exotic life 
of the jungle tribe. He may share the 
Indian concept of animal dignity and 
personality. Best of all, he finds it pos- 
sible—necessary—to believe the deeds 
of man in the jungle, where native wis- 
dom not only preserves life, but actu- 
ally enriches it. With all this, Prince 
of the Jungle has a strong, skillful plot. 
(Ages 12-16). 

A. seventeen-year-old Pennsylvania 
patriot is captured by Seneca Indians 
during the Revolution, in BEYOND 
THE FRONTIER, by Franklin Fol- 
som (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.95). Hora- 
tio Jones, the book’s hero, was a real- 
life hero, an ancestor of the author; 
there is a heightened but absorbing 
reality about his adventures. Fiercely 
devoted to the cause of American free- 
dom, Horatio learns during his captivity 
about two disturbing situations: that of 
the Negro slave, and that of the peace- 
ful Indian whose freedom to live on 
ancestral lands is being destroyed by 
white expansion. 

Horatio gives some of his restless 
time to pondering these problems—that 
part of it which is not taken up with 
outwiting his captors, British and In- 
dian. It is, at first, a matter of staying 
alive. Later, when the fit and resource- 
ful boy has successfully run the gaunt- 
let and been ceremoniously adopted by 
a Seneca family, he plans escape. The 
climax of his long planning is a sur- 
prise, but an impressive and logical act. 

Beyond the Frontier is a fine book 
for older boys, offering a memorable 
portrait of Horatio’s patriot type, a 
thoughtful delineation of Indian _per- 
sonality in clearly individual characters, 
and a fast and well-informed piece of 
plotting. (Teen-age). 

A family of three from a Connecticut 
shore town spend the summer on a 


Vermont dairy farm, in THE GRASS 
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WAS THAT HIGH, by Dorothy Pit- 
kin (Pantheon, $2.95). The father, a 
professor of music, is recovering from a 
nervous breakdown; his wife is sharply 
attentive to him. This situation isolates 
their daughter Kit and the isolation is 
deepened by the strangeness of the sur- 
roundings to a girl who is used to liy- 
ing her summers on the water in her be- 
loved sailboat. This summer seems a 
long, lonely probability until the mo- 
ment when Kit encounters a newborn 
bull calf. The sensitive, introspective 
girl immediately loves the appealing lit- 
tle animal, and is upset when she learns 
that bull calves are regularly slaugh- 
tered by milk farmers who depend for 
their living on cows, “not male crea- 
tures.” Kit buys the animal, Hilltop, 
and elects to learn how to raise him. 
This brings her close to the farm fam- 
ily; the oldest son helps her with Hill- 
top, and Kit works around the farm to 
earn the animal’s feed. 

The Grass Was That High is a sen- 
sitive and restrained book. Characteriza- 
tion is subtle and intelligently concen- 
trated. Kit’s parents, for instance, are 
tangential to the main story, and are 
done in a few quick strokes which out- 
line both the people and their problem. 
Kit, on the other hand, is painstakingly 
drawn; it is her story, and the feelings 
are hers: about the heartshaking beauty 
of the green hills, about the special sen- 
sory magic of farm life, about the pecu- 
liar faintness of the line between little- 
girlhood and adolescence. Events are as 
real as the people; and the happy end- 
ing is a necessary, actual thing. (Ages 
12-up). 

Along about the middle of RIVER 
WORLD (Dodd, Mead, $4.00), author 
Virginia S. Eifert mentions casually 
“my childhood when I became filled 
with the excitement of the out of 
doors . . .” This excitement overflows 
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her ‘ong, detailed essay about wild life 
in and along the Mississippi. The book 
is based on a lifetime of attentive experi- 
ence along the river and, in particular, 
on a 6,000 mile trip by slow river craft 
up and down its length, through the 
seasons. The author has a seemingly 
efforiless command of biology, geology 
and American history as the great river 
took part in it. She has, also, a fluid 
style, by means of which she can create 
pictures, present exciting episodes and 
explain complex natural processes. ‘The 
book, some portions of which appeared 
in the monthly publication of the Illi- 
nois State Museum (of which Mrs. 
Eifert is editor), is for slow and thought- 
ful reading and for pleasant research. 
Young biologists will find here a three- 
dimensional and most colorful exist- 
ence that sets the class textbook with 
its dim outlines right up on a pair of 
prancing feet. On a number of occa- 
sions, the author is probably too repe- 
titiously detailed for comfort, a weight 
that might have been lightened if the 
volume had photographic illustrations. 
River World is enhanced if an encyclo- 
pedia is at hand during the reading, but 
it deserves to be a self-contained unit. 
Its readers will be unable to stop quot- 
ing from the wealth of fascinating ma- 
terial within the book’s covers. What, 
for instance, once upon a time caused 
the mighty river to reverse its flow? 
(High School). 

A seventeen-year-old whose dreams 
of attending college were erased by her 
father’s death goes to work as a person- 
nel clerk in the Indianapolis plant of 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, in THE 
GIRL FROM HEARTSEASE 
STREET, by Carole Heath (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $3.00). Amy likes 
the work and finds that it brings her 
friendship and adventure. But it ad- 
vances her not one inch towards mar- 
triage with handsome, wealthy Ted 
Proctor, who was her first, and still is 
her true love. The situation seems 
hopeless when Ted’s engagement is an- 
nounced; to make life more painful for 
Amy, Ted’s fiancee is a wonderful and 
worthy career girl, close friend of Amy’s 
at Bridgeport Brass. A good amount of 
tricky plotting solves Amy’s problem, 
however. 

The Girl From Heartsease Street is 
only occasionally foolish. The rest of 
the time, it is a rapidly readable and 
probably harmless tale done in a satis- 
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factory style, with stock characters 
handled more adroitly than one might 
expect. (Teen-age). 

An almost unknown stalwart from 
American colonial history is the subject 
of Virginia Chase’s biography THE 
KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE (Little, Brown, $3.50). Wil- 
liam Phips was born in Maine in 1651, 
the twenty-first son of his parents. The 
farm boy decided early in his life that 
he would be captain of a King’s ship. 
As an apprentice-shipwright he heard 
talk of sunken treasure, and he further 
decided that he would hunt and raise 
treasure. Ultimately he did both and 
was knighted as well. Many things fit- 
ted him for a position of political im- 
portance in his home colony of Massa- 
chusetts—his prominence, his strong 
personality, his military activity against 
the French, his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish court as well as of the colony. Wil- 
liam Phips was self-educated, brusque, 
proud and tempery; but he was also 
brave and honest. Of the many upheav- 
als in his political life—he was Gover- 
nor-in-Chief of Massachusetts Bay— 
none was more dramatic than the witch 
trials. 

The Knight of the Golden Fleece is 
excellent, with a rare freshness of ma- 
terial. Miss Chase’s subject is very near- 
ly a folk-hero, but he is also real and 
fallible, and his background is impor- 
tant. The author applies a mature style 
to the amazing amount of fact she has 
smoothly organized. Her book is a fas- 
cinating history lesson. It is a handsome 
volume as well, with good illustrations 
by Howard Simon. (Ages 12-up). 

THE HELEN KELLER STORY, 
by Catherine Owens Peare (Crowell, 
$2.75), draws heavily, and intelligent- 
ly upon primary sources—Helen Kel- 
ler’s own books and periodical articles. 
It also uses contemporary material writ- 
ten about her from the moment she at- 
tracted public attention as one of the 
first deaf-blind persons ever to have a 
chance at human communication. The 
first part of the book is a very good ver- 
sion of an absorbing and inspiring story 
—the development of an unruly “phan- 
ton” of seven into an alert honor-grad- 
uate of Radcliffe. ‘The second part of 
the book is a well-organized chronicle 
of similar events in a life devoted to one 
purpose, bettering the life of the blind. 
It borrows impetus from the first, but 
does not so engage the emotions. 


Clearly presented, The Helen Keller 
Story is a biography of great appeal and 
interest. (Ages 12-up). 

SPREAD THE TRUTH, by W. J. 
Granberg (Dutton, $3.00), is a fiction- 
ized biography of Horace Greeley, farm- 
boy, printer, social critic and founder 
of the New York Tribune. Horace’s fa- 
ther was an improvident farmer who 
followed a quivering rainbow from one 
poor, rocky farm to the next, easing his 
failures with rum. Mrs. Greeley was, 
however, through most of her hard life, 
an energetic and wise woman; she rec- 
ognized in her son a consuming ability 
to learn, and she not only fought for 
his schooling, she read and re-read with 
him the Bible and Shakespeare in the 
face of her husband’s ugly mockery. 
Horace left the family to learn to be a 
printer and developed his concept of 
what a newspaper ought to be while 
setting type for a small-town weekly. 
Greeley saw the need for the quick dis- - 
semination of news, gathered on the 
spot, accurately reported, and rapidly 
printed. His wide interests, personality, 
isolation and eccentric egotism involved 
him much more deeply, however, with 
editorializing. He had an arrogant con- 
fidence in his own opinions, and a con- 
viction that they should be spread 
abroad to the majority, who “don’t do 
any thinking at all.” 

Greeley is an interesting subject, and 
Spread the Truth does a good job of 
filling in his youthful background. It 
proceeds rapidly through the mature 
years, but does succeed in sketching in 
the peculiar adult which the unusual 
boy had become. A tool book for jour- 
nalism students, Spread the Truth can 
be enjoyable, easy reading for anyone. 
(Ages 12-up). 

Nineteenth-century opera composer 
Rossini is the subject of BLITHE 
GENIUS, by Gladys Malvern (Long- 
mans, $2.95). The author is so blithe 
a spirit herself in telling the story that 
Rossini’s triumphs do not seem real, 
particularly the early ones. She has a 
try at distinguishing Rossini’s music 
from that of his predecessors, and is not 
a complete failure in this. Blithe Genius 
is juvenile in the derogatory sense of 
the word; it is adequate, perhaps- uses 
ful, biography, but it skims the surface 
of fact without finding the man. The 
grammar is consistently sloppy. (Ages 
12-16). 

James L. Summers sets his eighteen- 
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year-old hero against the world in 
TOUGHER THAN YOU THINK 
(Westminster, $2.95). Adrift after fin- 
ishing high school, Paul Ryan has be- 
come an emotional annoyance to his 
parents, who want him to be doing 
something constructive, but have literal- 
ly no idea how the boy is to start his 
adult life. The tension in the family ex- 
plodes into bitter conflict when Paul’s 
father refuses to take the boy’s word 
about his part in a minor trafhc mishap. 
The father sees the affair as Paul’s first 
step toward delinquency. The confused, 
and really wronged, boy concludes that 
his parents have joined in the popular 
national fad of looking with alarm upon 
the younger generation. The Ryan crisis 
is prolonged and intense, with Paul 
performing a number of acts of tradi- 
tional adolescent bravado, while grow- 
ing up with his growing pains. 

The raison d'etre of this novel is to 
state and re-state that eighteen is difh- 
cult. Beyond the statement, there is lit- 
tle; no principles develop in the course 
of the story. The adolescent stream of 
consciousness is a turbulent one, and 
Mr. Summers elaborates on its tumbles, 
rushes, and drops. To match this, the 
style is involved and painful. There are 
moments of humor in the book, but it 
is, as few Summers’ novels before it 
have been, more often dull than inter- 
esting. (Young Adults). 

A SADDLEBAG OF TALES, edited 
by Rutherford Montgomery (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00), is an anthology of fiction 
written by members of Western Writers 
of America. One and all, the fifteen 
short stories are highly readable; they 
share a concentration on plot and a sea- 
soned mastery of it. The plotting has 
a common pattern that might in time 
become wearing, but within the two- 
hundred-plus pages of A Saddlebag of 
Tales, it does not. Edited for young 
people, the anthology has a goodly num- 
ber of young-cowboy heroes, and some 
of them resemble one another, pure- 
western characterizing being as _tradi- 
tional as it is. Two or three of the sto- 
ries are better than the average, and in 
possibly the best one in the book a 
western-writer-of-America writes about 
the courage of a Tibetan native pitted 
against Red invaders. Teen-age boys 
will wear this book thin; it has a lot of 
pure story per square inch, and nearly 
every other fiction element of which 
they never get their fill. (Ages 14-up). 
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THE FACE IN THE STONE, by 
Elsie Reif Ziegler (Longmans, $2.75), 
is a story about a colony of Serbian 
stonecutters in turn-of-the-century Chi- 
cago. The first skyscrapers are a-build- 
ing; the Serbs are important to the work 
because of their tribal skill with stone. 
One of them, seventeen-year-old Du- 
shan Lukovich, works under a great 
cloud of unhappiness: he has come to 
take his dead father’s place of honor 
amongst Old World craftsmen in Ameri- 
ca, but finds that instead he must be- 
come an avenging murderer. It is re- 
ported to Dushan that his father was 
pushed from a high scaffold by the jeal- 
ous and ugly-tempered American mason- 
ry boss. In a tradition compounded of 
superstition and barbarism, Dushan 
must now kill in return. Before his op- 
portunity comes, however, he enters as 
fully as possible into the new Serbian- 
American life. 

Plot is transparent in The Face in the 
Stone; there is some atmosphere, but 
it is thin and wooden. From the author’s 
handling of her foreign-born characters, 
the reader concludes that old-fashioned 
American immigrants always behaved 
as though they knew that someday 
they would serve on the pages of luke- 
warm juvenile fiction. (Ages 12-16). 


OUR ENTERPRISING Irish youngsters 

take a large dare in THE MYSTERY 
OF BLACK SOD POINT, by Helen 
O’Clery (Watts, $2.95). The young- 
sters want to spend their vacation with 
a fisherman-uncle at the Point, but he 
has absorbing troubles and thinks that 
he cannot be bothered with visitors. 
He, and other lifelong fishermen at the 
Point, are regularly hauling in broken 
and empty nets and cannot discover 
what is making the nets break. Because 
Uncle Tony is worried about this, he 
is short with the eager children: he de- 
clares that they may have their wish if 
they come all the way to Black Sod 
Point by railway, an impossible condi- 
tion because the railway stops forty 
miles short of the Point. Not only do 
the youngsters circumvent his design, 
they also gather enough evidence on the 
forty miles to Black Sod Point to inter- 
est them in the mystery of the broken 
nets. They do a certain amount of 
scouting, observing, and questioning; 
and, among them, come up with a solu- 
tion. 


After a slow start, The Mystery of 





Black Sod Point picks up, and prances 
on to an ingenious and really interegt- 
ing conclusion. The writing is neat and 
economical; characterizations are slight, 
but the story does not need much more, 
The book will please devotees of sheer 
mystery and broaden their interests 
with its description of the Irish coun. 
tryside, the shore and the natives. (Ages 
10-14). 

BLACK GOLD AT TITUSVILLE, 
by Lavinia Dobler (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00), is a fiction about the beginning 
of successful drilling for oil in Pennsyl- 
vania. Up to 1859, oil had_ been 
skimmed from swells around natural 
oil springs. The process was costly, 
slow and relatively unproductive. Penn- 
sylvania rock oil offered a mere prom- 
ise of profit until a certain Colonel Ed- 
win L. Drake had the foresight and 
drive to push the deepwell method of 
bringing the black gold out of the 
ground. In this ungainly story, a four- 
teen-year-old farm boy at Titusville has 
the intuition, prescience, skill and luck 
to be a vital part of Colonel Drake's 
plans. The boy joins the oil project at 
a moment when the Pennsylvania Rock 
Oil Company is on the edge of extinc- 
tion. He follows through with it to suc 
cess, a difficult goal, and at the same 
time sees the fortune of his family pros- 
per. The oil history is interesting, but 
the monotonous and transparent fiction 
nearly buries it. Characterization is di- 
rected by sentimentality, and is hence 
poor. (Ages 10-14). 

In LONE HUNTER AND THE 
WILD HORSES, by Donald Worces- 
ter (Walck, $2.75), a group of Oglala 
Indian boys goes on a hunt for wild 
horses. Lone Hunter, too young to join 


a raiding party, is allowed the hunt al-[ 


though it leads through territory dan- 
gerously near enemy tribes. There are 
vivid and authentic descriptions of the 
technique of the hunt. The Indians run 
the horses for days until the animals are 
finally exhausted; then comes the task 
of getting the horses safely back to 
camp. On this march, Lone Hunter and 
his companions suffer the serious em- 
barrassment of having their horses sto 
len, under mysterious circumstances. 
Lone Hunter and the Wild Horses 
is well constructed and skillfully writ- 
ten. The realistic characters are created 
with a certain amount of subtlety, but 
nothing beyond the comprehension of 
young readers. The book has good illus- 
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tations by Harper Johnson. (Ages 8-12). 

In 1609, a fleet of English ships set 
uit from Plymouth with settlers for the 
colony of Jamestown in Virginia. On 
the agship Sea Venture sails the hero 
o& Willoughby Patton’s novel SEA 
VENTURE (Longmans, $2.95). Mich- 
sel, an orphan apprenticed to his uncle, 
, tanner, hopes that the New World 
adventure will somehow free him from 
the hated craft of tanning for the be- 
loved work of his dead father, ship- 
building. A hurricane separates the 
ships of the fleet and drives the Sea 
Venture onto the island of Bermuda. 
The natural resources of the “isle of 
devils” are rich; with them, and materi- 
als salvaged from the Sea Venture, the 
colonists make a secure and plentiful 
life for themselves. They are able to 
start the construction of two ships in 
which to resume the interrupted jour- 
ney to Jamestown. Michael finally wins 
over his stern and greedy uncle, and re- 
ceives from him longed-for permission 
to help with the shipbuilding. 

Based on history, Sea Venture has the 
attraction of the real—particularly strong 
in the opening scenes on Bermuda. 
The active story is full of well-selected 
information, and needs no more than 
the slight plot it has. Characterization 


| is naive, but acceptably so. (Ages 10- 


14). 
In ONE WEEK OF DANGER, by 
Cateau De Leeuw (Nelson, $2.95), 


two boys of the Kentucky frontier are 
captured by Indians and taken deep into 
Indian country. Here they escape and 
start the adventurous journey back. 
Their dangerous path crosses those of 
two white renegades and a friendly 


frontier peddler. Although the story is 
competent and interesting, it misses 
the mark previously hit by a number of 
excellent juvenile books about this pe- 
riod in American history. One Week 
of Danger does not successfully evoke 
the atmosphere of the frontier, nor does 
it tell a perfectly crafted suspense story. 
(Ages 8-12). 

A rattlesnake scare in the Catskills is 
part of the mystery breaking around the 
startled head of thirteen-year-old Bim 
Buley, in THE BALDHEAD MOUN- 
TAIN EXPEDITION, by Alf Evers 
(Macmillan, $3.00). An outdoor enthu- 
siast and an outstanding collector of 
animal skulls, Bim has his parents’ per- 
mission to spend the night alone on 
Baldhead Mountain. But the boy wan- 
ders into the middle of the first snake 
alert on the mountain in many, many 
years. There are peculiar circumstances 
surrounding the return of the snakes to 
Baldhead. Not only is Bim forced to 
accept protective companionship on his 
expedition, but he finds the mountain 
infested with intrigue. Adding tense- 
ness to the mystery is the boy’s numb- 
ing fear of snakes. 

The Baldhead Mountain Expedition 
has a thoroughly satisfactory plot and 
adroit manipulation of convincing char- 
acters. Youngsters might find the au- 
thor’s approach to the professionally- 
devoted outdoorsman perplexing, as is 
much adult humor about boyhood’s 
dedications. But there is enough excit- 
ing story to cover it, and the book should 
leave its reader magnificently breath- 
less. (Ages 10-14). 

* A little girl named Annick, who lives 
to love horses, is the tomboy heroine 
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of THE SECRET HORSE, by Marion 
Holland (Little, Brown, $3.00). De- 
prived of her summer at camp, with its 
constant opportunity to ride, Nickie de- 
cides that a girl whose family would 
rather spend money for a new porch 
Ceven if termites have undermined the 
old one) is the unluckiest person in the 
whole world. She changes her mind 
drastically at the local Animal Shelter 
where she has gone to select a compen- 
satory kitten. She gets the kitten, and a 
look at a horse—old and neglected but 
perhaps available. Nickie and her new 
friend from the house next door plot 
to steal the horse, hide him expertly 
and enjoy him forever. The scheme has 
a sound structure, and, even if experi- 
enced readers can sense the story’s di- 
rection, reading is fun and belief comes 
readily. The writing is trim, excellently 
paced and easily humorous. The au- 
thor’s illustrations are as pert as her 
text. The book is a most pleasant item 
for all readers, horse-y or not. (Ages 
10-up). 

THE LONG-NOSED PRINCESS, 
by Priscilla Hallowell (Viking, $2.00), 
is a bright-eyed fairy tale about the com- 
ing of love to a haughty young prince 
who is seeking the most beautiful girl 
in the world. The little Princess Felici- 
ty, with her long, long, tiptilted nose, 
is scarcely that, but she is wise and mer- 
ry and kind. She nurses the proud 
Prince Fustian back to health after a 
dreadful accident. He leaves her eager- 
ly, to resume his courting. But he can’t 
forget her, and he can’t abide the 
thought of her marrying anyone. The 
princess is batted from suitor to suitor 
in a complicated royal volley until the 
merry tale rushes to its happy ending. 
There is spirit and fun and a lesson of 
sorts in The Long-Nosed Princess. The 
many illustrations are by Rita Fava and 
they are every bit as friendly and comic 
as the story. (Ages 6-10). 

THE TENEMENT TREE, written 
and illustrated by Kate Seredy (Viking, 
$3.00), is a fanciful and instructive 
story in which a city boy discovers ani- 
mal life in the country. His newly de- 
veloping imagination presents his ob- 
servations of animals in terms of the 
life he knows in the crowded city,. He, 
plays a game with his artist-aunt: she 
must guess from his descriptions what 
he has seen. “A little boy blowing bub- 
ble gum in Church” is a spring peeper 
frog on the leaf of a jack-in-the-pulpit 
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plant. The aunt draws a picture of each 
animal scene. As the pictures accumu- 
late, the child decides that life around 
the big old tree is much like life in the 
city tenement. The Tenement Tree is 
a handsome and delightful book. (Ages 
7-10). 

Marguerite Henry’s hero in MULEY- 
EARS (Rand McNally, $2.75), is a 
mongrel “nobody’s dog” who lives on 
the island of Jamaica. The dog has an 
expansive friendliness to match his out- 
size ears, and adopts every successive 
family that comes for vacation to a cer- 
tain for-rent house on the island. Every- 
one accepts him happily, and learns 
some of the best things about the shore 
from him. But one day the renter is a 
fat man with a dour disposition, who 
throws sticks at Muley-Ears and refuses 
to share picnics with him. 

Muley-Ears is short, and more than a 
little sentimental in its denouement. 
But it has feeling, and it is a delightful 
geographical sketch, with more local 
color in text and in the Wesley Dennis 
pictures than the widest travel poster. 
Marguerite Henry’s older fans might 
be disappointed in the slightness of 
Muley-Ears, but even they will be able 
to enjoy it on its own terms. (Ages 7-9). 


rss is yet another picture book 
about St. Francis—this one, Leo Po- 
lit’s SAINT FRANCIS AND THE 
ANIMALS (CScribners, $2.95). Al- 
though some of its material is familiar, 
an equal amount of the text is fresh, and 
all of it is handled with a simplicity 
that is Franciscan. The oft-repeated 
story about the wolf at Gubbio takes up 
a large part of the book, but the reader’s 
reaction at the conclusion of these gen- 
tle words and pictures is that it is a 
good enough tale for any number of 
repetitions. Both line and color in the 
illustrations are original, affecting and 
dramatically unpretentious. (Ages 5-9). 

HOUSES FROM THE SEA, by 
Alice E. Goudey (Scribners, $2.95), is 
a young child’s introduction to shells. 
In simple, melodic prose, the little-boy 
narrator tells what happens the day he 
and his sister go down to the store. The 
waves run up to meet the children and 
then recede, leaving a treasure of shells. 
The youngsters collect and put in their 
pails a variety of shells, and there is a 
picturesque description and an illustra- 
tion of each. The illustrations by 
Adrienne Adams have lovely soft col- 





ors, but real vibrancy and personality, 
With the words, they catch all the 
magic of a child’s day on the beach. The 
book is carefully informational and 
should have wide popularity. (Ages 5-8), 

A LITTLE OLD MAN, by Natalie 
Norton (Rand McNally, $2.75), is a 
beginner’s book with an original story 
and happy pictures. A little old man 
sees a wild storm blow his little house 
right off the little island where he lives 
alone, and carry it away into the ocean, 
But the ocean makes a fair return, push- 
ing up onto the island a fine, large, and 
fully equipped boat. The equipment 
immensely pleases the little old man 
and also provides the companionship he 
has been needing for a long time. The 
book is simple, but lively and has a 
cozy rightness that youngest listeners 
will find delightful. The illustrations, 
by Will Huntington, are friendly and 
pleasantly evocative of pelagic expanses 
and an _ old-fashioned nautical _ life, 
(Ages 3-6). 

The hero of THE BIG FISH, by 
Barbara Greenough Johnson (Little, 
Brown, $2.75), is a small French-Cana- 
dian boy who has six sisters. On his 
first fishing trip with his guide-father, 
Pierre catches a fine trout and is pres 
ent when a large moose is courageously 
driven away from the fishermen’s trail. 
These fine masculine adventures, with 
nary a sister present, firmly decide him 
upon his career: “I will be the greatest 
woodsman in the whole Province of 
Quebec!” The Big Fish is a book for 
little boys, offering them an uncluttered 
narrative, some outdoor excitement and 
a wonderful feeling of father-son com- 
radeship. (Ages 4-8). 

LUCY McLOCKETT, Phyllis Me- 
Ginley’s new heroine, was a remarkable 
rememberer at five, but is a frightful 
forgetter at six. People are beginning to 
imagine that the child’s head is not 
screwed on right, and Lucy herself won- 
ders about this horrible possibility. It 
seems true beyond doubt when Lucy 
actually loses her mother! 

Lucy McLockett is a long and lilting 
rime, with occasional pauses for breaths 
of prose. It has the marvelous lightness 
and articulate cleverness which are the 
marks of McGinley at her best. The 
book has a reality from which forgetter- 
readers will draw comfort. This is a 
fine book for reading aloud, with a 
child of unstifled imagination. (Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. Ages 4-7). 
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Theatre 
(Continued from page 11) 


The Glass Menagerie, I think, transcends these difficulties 
of tie philosophical scene, though Mr. Williams does not 
always do so. His current play Sweet Bird of Youth succumbs 
to its time. After a brilliant first act, it dwindles away into 
the sort of shocker which makes some critics suspect his 
motives. The failure is both of art—his political boss is a 
stereotyped character quite unworthy of the talents of his 
creator—and of philosophy: the leading character pleads for 
understanding at the end on the basis that time, the enemy 
of us all, has betrayed him. A valid lyrical impulse—the 
march of the years, time’s winged chariot—is elevated into 
some kind of distorted principle. Mr. Archibald McLeish 
who has told us that a poem must not mean but be appar- 
ently shifts his esthetic when it comes to drama. His J.B. is 
philosophical in all the worst senses of the word, really 
pseudo-philosophical. It is also pseudo-dramatic since he does 
not really transform his argument into action. He is cele- 
brating the greatness of man apart from God; it is as though 
in the final moment of this play, Job forgives God and puts 
all his faith in human love and we have only another senti- 
mentality. Mr. Kazan has added a few rockets and pinwheels 
out of his apparently inexhaustible supply of stage fireworks 
and the play has won a prize and even an audience, partly 
on the basis that it is a sign of the return of religion to the 
theatre. Williams begins with imagination and ends with 
thought. McLeish begins with thought and uses the pretense 
of imaginative literature to write a bloodless play about a 
godless universe. 

A third play would represent the possibility for the play- 
wright to go beyond journalistic and scientific interests into 
the world of the imagination. This is A Raisin in the Sun, 
which originated in Chicago. Its author is a Negro and its 
characters are mostly members of a Negro family and one 
might think that the invitation to treat the materials in so- 
ciological terms would be irresistible. But it is Miss Hans- 
berry’s artistic imagination which is at work. She tells the 
story of an angry young man (quite rightfully angry from 
many points of view) who undergoes humiliation in order 
to discover that dignity must come from himself. Because 
she has an artistic gift and acts on it, she doesn’t have to 
prove that all men suffer the same sorrows and long for the 
same joys. Life, seen clearly, presents this as a premise and 
she works from it and not toward it; instead of a manu- 
factured plea for brotherhood, she presents us with an image 
of man, concrete and individual, and yet universal and ideal. 
This play is not a masterpiece but it is the best play of the 
year—there have been no masterpieces in competition. 

Imaginative work has a difficult time in our theory and 
criticism. It does not have much trouble once it gets on the 
stage. We have time and again recognized the existence of 
the Drama of Aberration. But we must remind ourselves 
that because the drama is an art and the product of imagina- 
tion it is not always subject to its time. The spirit has a free- 
dom of its own though it has a tremendous struggle to re- 
main free. I will not predict to you that the drama is about 
to get better all of a sudden. I would suggest that it is al- 
teady better than we sometimes think. Pessimism, Father 


Danielou has pointed out to us, is at least an admission that — 
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man cannot do everything for himself and it is preferable to 
that optimism which sees or hears no evil and therefore pre- 
tends that it does not exist. Always somewhere an artist may 
break through error and evil with the truth clutched in his 
hands and it is up to us to keep our theories close enough 
to the truth so that we will not reject him; guilt by associa- 
tion is just as damaging in the theatre as anywhere else. 





Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 14) 


stein and I Was a Teenage Werewolf for the FBI. One 
should be content to state a case and let it go at that. 

Now, where has the motion picture failed? And how has 
it offended? In many ways, I think. The gravest error, I 
believe, is that the American motion picture too often has 
treated of matters in other lands with uncompromising ig- 
norance. The regrettable thing is not that it is slipshod poli- 
tics, but that it so clearly indicates indifference. Motion pic- 
ture makers are not ignorant about many other matters. In 
certain cases where they were ignorant, they adopted a radi- 
cal cure: they learned the truth. Then, why this persistent 
error? The brutal fact of the matter is: they really don’t 
seem to care that much. Certainly, I am not suggesting that 
motion picture makers take on functions which properly 
belong to the State Department. But I am suggesting that 
they refrain from dealing with foreign topics and people 
until they are prepared to do so with at least minimum 
knowledge and affection. They have an obligation to learn 
a little something more about the family of man and its di- 
vine antecedents. To persist in error is not, in this case, bad 
strategy or bad theology. It is bad art. 

The American film fails again in a different but not un- 
related way. Our films often lean too heavily on material 
welfare. I think that error is understandable. This is a rich 
country. We're accustomed to material benefits of every 
kind. It is the normal fabric of our lives. Motion pictures 
attempt to deal with the normal fabric of our lives. Ergo, 
very often they deal with material matters. But that is no 
reason why films must always do this. Here again I am not 
suggesting a theological correction as much as an artistic aid. 
It might not be prudent, the answer might terrify us; but I 
would like to see the motion picture undertake an investi- 
gation. Since we are so rich in goods, is it possible we could 
be rich in purpose also? 

It seems to me that the American film fails in one final 
way. It is based on no known ethic. It is not even pagan. 
Its ethic is a kind of huge, sociological smorgasbord. It is 
made up of a few welfare slogans, some oblique Biblical 
trivia, the Rotarian code of honor, half-a-dozen family pre- 
cepts, a “togetherness” folder and a definition of charity St. 
Paul wouldn’t have accepted before he was knocked off the 
horse. The really sad part is that all of this is well inten- 
tioned. There is not a scrap of malice involved. I have no 
solution to suggest. It is simply a cold, hard fact. And I know 
of nothing that can be done about it, unless the Holy Ghost 
is willing to accept a very, very long West Coast assignment. 

What of the future of the American motion picture? Of 
course, there’ll be obvious technological advances. The 
screens will get wider and rounder. And I suppose the day 
will come when most of the actors will be behind us. And 
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there'll be films of consequence, films of stunning bravura, 
films of courage and conscience, films of high intention. But 
what about the body of films a decade from now? Will they 
too treat of greed and boorishness and unkindness? Will they 
continue to lay stress on the material world? I am not sure 
that the motion picture will be able to supply the full an- 
swer. Because when we look up at the screen and see greed, 
boorishness and unkindness, I think we are seeing more of 
ourselves than we care to admit. The American film is not 
that much in error, the lens is not that blurred. Nor is it 
likely to be blurred a decade from now. So, when we look 
up at the screen then, we again will see ourselves as we 
very probably are. Let us hope we like what we see. 





Moral Values in American Culture 
(Continued from page 33) 


The only field where the individual can move at his own 
rhythm and on his own terms is in the realm of the spirit. 
He can philosophize as he pleases but so few men care to 
engage in the enterprise. He can also develop his religious 
life in terms of interiority. It is not freakish that contempo- 
rary Americans are more interested in religion than former- 
ly. It is the only realm of concern where their freedom is 
ample. They canot do much to the immense machine of 
government which so few understand. They cannot produce 
things in their own way because production is highly ra- 
tionalized and organized. They cannot play in their own 
way because sports and entertainment have been standard- 
ized by rules and conventions. Only in man’s approach to 
God is man unhampered. 

But social life is not inspired by religious concerns. Here 
there is a pattern at work which is autonomous and free- 
floating. The strong accent is to sell more in order to pro- 
duce more and on this ascending spiral national well-being 
is said to depend. We do not produce what we need but 
we produce and then persuade men that they need the prod- 
uct. Society needs not only producers but also visible and 
hidden persuaders. Production is unrelated to need so that 
we have a farm surplus which is an embarrassment of 
riches. On this basis the puritan virtue of doing without is 
really a sin. To be a good citizen you must buy and not ab- 
stain from buying. Thrift on this principle is a crime. Prodi- 
gality is the true virtue. 

Thanks to rationalized production, we can produce more 
and more easily than ever before. The working day has not 
been extended because of increased production. It actually 
has been shortened and it will be shortened more as time 
goes on. Only one-fourth of a week is gainfully employed, 
leaving triple the time to personal initiative. However, this 
augmented leisure has not stimulated our age to increased 
personal activity. Gardens indeed are being planted and cul- 
tivated; some men have gone in for painting or for do-it- 
yourself work in the home. But the majority use leisure to 
be entertained and they use the machines which gave the 
leisure to amuse them in the leisure. For so large a public 
entertainment can only be vulgarized and even used as an 
instrument of persuasion rather than a stimulus to creativity. 
The individual is disappearing by making way for the mass 
man. 
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How CAN MAN be virtuous in this climate? It certainly 
will not be easy. Insisting always on the Christian doctrine 
that true virtue depends on grace which is given on God's 
initiative and not ours, it is still true from the Christian 
viewpoint that virtue is man’s greatest exercise of freedom 
and the noblest expression of personal responsibility. There 
is another Christian doctrine which insists that given man’s 
condition of Original Sin, virtue is hard and not easy even 
when inspired and dynamized by grace. Christian writers 
on the spiritual life have always laid stress on the principle 
that a spirit of mortification and abnegation is needed for 
a virtuous life. Every great moral thinker, Christian and 
non-Christian, has taught that great action of human signi- 
ficance always involves self-denial. 

Our retreat from puritanism has made mortification, abne- 
gation and self-denial unattractive concepts. With an infan- 
tile conception of freedom we think that we are freest when 
in a spirit of Rousseauistic naturalism we let ourselves go in 
any direction toward which whim or uncontrolled instinct 
moves us. Surely this is not freedom in an ethical sense but 
sheer irresponsibility. Some control is being exercised by the 
social pressure of the community still living off the sub- 
stance of the former puritan vision, but this substance is 
growing thin because more and more people have lost faith 
in the puritan ideal. As they increase, the saving influence 
of past puritanism will be spent. 

I do not know how to bring back puritanical self-denial 
nor do I think that it should be brought back in the form 
in which it existed. Nor do I know how to bring forth an 
efficacious substitute for it. This problem is too large for me. 
However, I can make a prophetic protest to the men of our 
day. History has shown that a culture which depersonalizes 
its citizens is a culture on its way to death. Such a culture 
accelerates its own demise. Personality is not at all the same 
as individuality. Cranks and eccentrics are highly individual- 
istic but hardly deeply personal. Freedom is not only the 
capacity to do what we please but also the capacity to do 
what is called for. 

Today more than ever the man in our society must make 
great efforts to form and strengthen his personality. This 
will mean asceticism which means the exercise of man’s 
power to say no to spontaneous urges of instinct. The fruit 
of asceticism need not be rigor or stubborn inflexibility. The 
ascetic does not necessarily turn down the suggestion of in- 
stinct but he will never be swept away by it. He refuses to 
say yes to unjudged impulse. After judgment he may well 
say yes, but not because it is instinctive but because it is 
reasonable. Instinct as such is indifferent to the reasonability 
of its action but it is not so structured that every instinctive 
desire is necessarily irrational. Man’s intelligence must judge 
in every case and asceticism makes him fit to judge. 

In the day when Athens was in the height of its glory, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Demosthenes raised the pro- 
phetic cry to the Athenians but as we know it failed. How- 
ever there is nothing written in the stars that they were fore- 
doomed to fail. The cry has its own efficacy though it does 
not infallibly achieve its goal. That which reduces the pow- 
er of the invitation to asceticism is the difficulty to accept 
it in an environment of plenty. It is not hard to practice 
poverty when material goods are lacking, because willy-nilly 
the poor are poor. For the rich poverty is much more diff- 
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cult because they must do without the things which are 
palpably at hand. Yet even for the rich it is not impossible. 
Our American tradition did make the rich live poorly be- 
cause of the dynamism of the general puritan vision. The 
sories of John D. Rockefeller who himself lived sparsely and 
raise: his children to live in the same way are well known. 
The display and extravagance of the rich of other countries 
was never considered fitting in our land and those Ameri- 
cans who imitated the luxuriating plutocrats in other places 
were judged adversely. 

What is called for is the training of our children in the 
ways Of asceticism. This is the necessary task and it is ren- 
dered unpopular for two reasons. The first has been with 
us a long time. Our parents have the persuasion that their 
children should have more of this world’s goods than they 
did when they were small. The result is that no youth in 
history is as pampered as ours, and the fruit is juvenile de- 
linquency. The second reason is not so old. It became popu- 
lar in this century and derived from the theories of some 
educators who objected to ascetical training because it re- 
pressed the urges of youth. They believed that these urges 
should be allowed free play in order to bring out the unin- 
hibited person. ‘This theory today is bombarded with wide- 
spread criticism and there is no need here to attack it anew. 
It is so vulnerable that one wonders how it ever won the 
approval of our society. The theory is no longer dominant 
in the education of our children but it has not altogether 
disappeared. 

Certainly religion can be of great assistance in inculcating 
asceticism. However we must not make the serious error of 
thinking that it is the function of religion to save a culture. 
Religion is not concerned with this world’s well-being. It 
wishes to lead man into a world beyond ours. In its own 
proper effort it will indeed help the secular order, but this 
is the way of by-product and not the purpose. The words of 
the Sermon on the Mount bring this out so well: “Seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his justice, and all of these 
things shall be given you besides.” (Mt. 6,33.) 

Our contemporary culture makes much of religion, more 
than was done in the past. However, modern religious con- 
cern is not deep. Affiliation with the churches grows by 
leaps and bounds, but an ascetical dedication to the vision 
of the churches is hardly the consequence. Our churches 
must produce figures like John the Baptist who in camel 
skin and hunger called the world to repentance. Perhaps 
that figure is too dour for our time, but Francis of Assisi in 
winsome fashion accomplished much in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

No man can decide on his own initiative to be St. Fran- 
cis. He must be called by God. One thing Christians can do 
is pray the Lord to raise up not St. Francis of Assisi but St. 
Tom, Dick or Harry of Chicago. 





Television 
(Continued from page 17) 


There is no question in my mind that the television critic, 
assuming that he is competent, would have a far more val- 
uable role if he were able to publish his reviews of tele- 
casts before they went on the air. Readers then would be 
able to see his opinions and, depending on what he said 
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about programs, decide whether they were interested in 
watching them. 

This form of previewing by critics unfortunately has not 
met with enthusiasm from networks, sponsors or agencies. 
The general attitude of the telecasters appears to be that 
the critic can say anything he likes about a program in ad- 
vance—as long as what he says is favorable. 

Previewing of telecasts as it is being done in some areas 
often is based on the reading of a script or attendance by the 
reviewer at a rehearsal of just a portion of a program. The 
critic can hardly obtain a complete or fair concept of the 
production in this way. 

Last fall, however, when “Harvey” was to be shown to a 
network audience, the New York reviewers were invited to 
watch a full dress rehearsal of the show the day before it 
went on the air. The reviews, generally enthusiastic, ap- 
peared before the telecast and the program had an extra- 
ordinarily high rating. 

Soon afterwards, however, an unofficial ban was placed 
upon this kind of previewing and it never has been lifted. 
But even under ideal circumstances the influence of the pro- 
fessional critic is limited. Newspaper and magazine review- 
ers have protested conscientiously and repeatedly against the 
dearth of substance and the surplus of nonsense that tele- 
vision offers. Some of the most popular shows are among 
those that were criticized severely. Reams of copy have been 
written in protest against abuses in television commercials. 
And yet the headache remedies, depilatories, detergents and 
other wares are being hawked just as aggressively and of- 
fensively as ever. 

This lamentable state of affairs will continue unless what 
Father Lynch has called “the national intelligence” exerts 
the proper pressure. The cause is not entirely hopeless. It 
is well established that television advertisers are tremendous- 
ly sensitive to concerted public reaction. 

There certainly should be a positive side to the pressure. 
And although up to now I have emphasized the sins of tele- 
vision, there have been virtues, too. 

During the past year the National Broadcasting Company 
has partly subsidized the educational telecasts called “Con- 
tinental Classroom.” This weekday series has brought les- 
sons in science and mathematics by outstanding authorities 
in these subjects not only to individual viewers but to stu- 
dent groups in schools and military installations in many 
parts of the country. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has provided valuable 
documentaries, including “The Face of Red China,” a com- 
pelling survey of the effects of Communist rule on a vital 
sector of the world. The American Broadcasting Company’s 
achievements have included a forthright and enlightening 
survey of the work of Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, their accomplishments and their derelictions. 

Television also has distinguished itself in the areas of 
music, drama and art. But, we must add, not often enough. 
There can and should be more contributions by gifted men, 
such as Leonard Bernstein, James Costigan and Andre..Gir- 
ard. If programs created by artists such as these are encour- 
aged and increased, the great house of television could be- 
come a magnificent edifice in our cultural community. If, 
however, nothing is done, the big house will continue to de- 
teriorate and the consequences for all of us may be tragic. 
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Literature 
(Continued from page 30) 


are no longer permissible in our literature. In March of this 
year The New Yorker published a story entitled “Defender 
of the Faith,” by Philip Roth. In it a less-than-flattering por- 
trait of three Jewish soldiers in the United States Army was 
presented by Roth. The. New Yorker received literally hun- 
dreds of angry letters about this story, along with many can- 
celations of subscriptions. The point is that if we are to have 
true cultural maturity in this country, we must allow our 
writers to present people as people. The writer should not 
be faced with a situation in which he must speak nothing 
but good of every character from a minority group, or face 
the very strong possibility that his work will not be pub- 
lished. To portray every single character from a minority 
group as a superior person with a heart of gold would be un- 
true to life, and hence untrue to the effort to portray life. 

It is against this background of individuals, influences, 
trends and movements that we must determine where we 
are today and estimate what the future could hold. Ameri- 
can literature today is broken into the camps of the rebel- 
lious, the complacent and those thoughtful persons who are 
dissatisfied but wish to think their way through the problem 
rather than strike at it. It is certainly true that many writ- 
ers, not of the “Beat” movement, are working within the 
conventional forms and are not altogether happy with those 
forms. In the novel, the present problem seems to be that 
the form has developed to a point where much of the con- 
tent has to be sacrificed. In the beginning of the novel 
form, the author was entitled to address the reader directly 
where he chose, and to give sermons and dissertations on 
every possible subject. Then the direct form of addressing 
the reader disappeared, but it was still understood, as it is 
in France today, that if one of the characters gave a lengthy 
speech on a subject having little to do with the action of 
the plot at that particular point, it was simply the author 
speaking, and this was permissible. Gradually this disap- 
peared, until today we have a strict and somewhat restric- 
tive standard which states that every speech and every com- 
ment and description in the book must be aimed toward the 
end of dramatizing the characters and situation, and that 
anything which does not meet this standard must not be 
allowed to remain in the book. Thus, many of an author's 
best observations and ideas are inadmissible because he can- 
not find a way to get them into the dialogue without making 
some character seem to be out of character. The publisher's 
pencilled notation, “author speaking here, not character,” is 
enough to kill a good observation on the spot. Thus we find 
that the refinement of the novel form into its present dra- 
matic shape has cut deeply into the philosophic content of 
present-day American novels. Many young writers are trying 
to solve this dilemma, and, as is usually the case in steps for- 
ward in art, they won’t know precisely where they are until 
they get there. Very few new art forms spring full-blown from 
the head of one creator. It is rather a question of one nov- 
elist doing seven things that have been done before, and 
one thing that is new, and the next artist borrowing that 
improvement and adding one of his own, and the third art- 
ist incorporating the efforts of the first two and adding 
something that is original with him. 
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But this matter of form must always remain secondary to 
content, and this brings us back to the central dilemma, 
that of writers who are determined to write but have log 
confidence that their writing will influence the world in 
which they live. In such a situation, the emergence of a 
book such as The Ugly American is a welcome sign. Al- 
though it is not literature by any stretch of the imagination, 
it has something specific to say. The authors of this book 
believe that the United States is bungling its opportunities 
abroad, specifically in Asia, and they present a picture of 
this bungling, in terms of fictionalized vignettes. They do 
not simply condemn and criticize, they also present, again 
in terms of vignettes, the kind of men and the kind of ac. 
tions that could still save the day for us. The authors of 
this book know what they are for and what they are against, 
and this in itself is a rather refreshing change. Their book 
is not propaganda, but even a propaganda leaflet is more 
meaningful than a poem that says nothing. 

But, in the main, how did we arrive at this lack of con. 
fidence, this conviction that the arts have lost their power 
to shape the destiny of mankind? It is largely due to the 
impressive displays of scientific achievement during the past 
century and to a misunderstanding of the functions of 
Science and Art. The average artist feels overwhelmed by 
the complexity of modern civilization; he is aware, quite 
rightly, that he cannot be a Renaissance man. It is impossi- 
ble for today’s writer to comprehend all the developments 
taking place in the various branches of science, and the 
writer tends to feel that the situation has gotten out of hand, 
and that he had best hand over leadership to the statesmen, 
the military men and the scientists, and confine himself to 
the task of providing entertainment and diversion. 

What he fails to realize is this. The nature of things and 
the meaning of things are two separate departments. Sig 
mund Freud may explain why we do certain things, but he 
has done nothing to explain the significance of human life. 
The fact that by a careful analysis and manipulation of the 
physical aspects of our universe we can now blow the earth 
apart or land on another planet—these facts in no way ex 
plain to us why we are here in the first place. And the 
fact is that the mechanics of science, no matter how bril- 
liant, can never tell us the purpose of our existence. It can 
make that existence more pleasant or terminate it altogether, 
but it cannot probe that question because that is a question 
of the spirit, and not a matter of the physical universe. 

That question, the one great question with its one great 
answer, is by its nature reserved to the theologian and the 
philosopher and the artist. The artist may serve it in only 
an auxiliary capacity, but this is his true field of endeavor. 
He must explain Man to Himself, not in the physical realm 
but in the realm of thought and feeling. The artist must 
accept the fact that he is part philosopher. Man is the ques 
tion, and Man’s actions, Man’s hopes and prayers and as- 
pirations, are clues to the answer. It is the duty of the writer 
to illuminate those actions, those aspirations, in such a way 
that Man understands more about his own soul. 

No number of rocket ships and vaccines, no matter how 
valuable, are going to change Man’s intuitive desire to know 
more about the really important things in life, those never 
changing desires for love and fulfillment and a valid relation- 
ship with God. The writer should not lose sight of this fact. 
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The externals may change, but the human spirit remains 
the same, needing assistance and explanation and specula- 
ion and illumination. If our American writers will see this 
need and give themselves to it, their confidence will return, 
their sense of mission will return, and our literature and 
ur country will profit by the result. 





Music 
(Continued from page 22) 


work over the point once more, and for the last time, Van 
Cliburn had just exactly six engagements in sight for the 
entire year in the fall before the spring in which he won 
the Moscow competition. How did he live? How did he get 
to Moscow at all? 

Precisely where, then, are we in an era which has sud- 
denly acquired a new emphasis, a new urge, a new direc- 
tion: an emphasis on the science lab, on mathematics and 
physics, on the problems of space, on how to get a man into 
space and then to bring him back. Compared to this, what 
is music that we are mindful of it? Only a few short weeks 
ago one of the leading piano teachers of the country wrote 
to a newspaper to say that one of her most promising young 
students had come to her in tears. Her parents had told her 
that her poor grades in mathematics meant that there would 
be no place for her in the world of tomorrow. 

Ask educators around the country, not just the music 
educators, who have seen music budgets cut because “we 
have to build a new science building.” Ask the teachers of 
English and history, or of literature and languages. ‘They 
will tell you that the glamour in the school now goes to the 
dectronics division, or the top man in test tube territory. 

Now this emphasis on science and its allied fields is fine. 


‘FAs the husband of a girl who graduated summa cum laude 


in chemistry I am not going to be the one to raise so much 
as an eyebrow at the great new day for scientists. They de- 
serve it, and they have waited for it for a long time. It was 
a phenomenon noted even in Washington where, last year, 
for the first time in history, one of the official White House 
dinner receptions was broadened to honor men of science. 

But the day I long to see, of which a White House din- 
ner would be no more than the merest symbol, is the day 
when ve can truly say of ourselves that we are a musical 
nation. A day when the climate of this country will act as 
an encouragement, a stimulant to our young people to plan 
and prepare for a career in music with the feeling that they 
can find not only a respectable livelihood for themselves 
and their families in the profession of music, but where they 
will be able to feel an emotional and psychological security 
which is at present all too often impossible. 


as ME CITE several examples for you of very current 
problems along these lines. In the creative world of the 
highly gifted composer I know of a brilliant young man 
whose whole existence is wrapped up in composition. More 
than one way might be open to him whereby he could earn 
a living in music, but he is a composer by his chief talents 
and by disposition. He should compose and be able to com- 
pose not only for his own fulfillment but for our benefit as 
a nation because it would be good for us if he spent all his 
time in composing. It is not merely a matter of my own 
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personal judgment. This young man is a recent winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize in music, an award whose recipient you 
might think would surely be free to follow his God-given 
vocation without fear of want. 

Yet one of our leading symphony conductors said to me 
of this young composer, “If this man is to do the thing that 
he wants to do, which is to devote himself exclusively to 
composition, he will have to lead what will amount practi- 
cally to a monastic life. For there is no way for him to do 
more than barely to pay for his own most fundamental ex- 
penses out of what he makes as a composer.” And actually 
it is presenting a false picture to suggest that what this man 
earns as a composer could pay his living costs. It is a mat- 
ter of the grants and commissions he can secure that will 
keep him from starvation. 

Let me illustrate with another kind of situation, and one 
that raises even more insistently the morality of our pre- 
tensions to musical culture: a composer of the highest cali- 
ber, who has done some remarkably fine work on commission 
from several churches which have been interested in im- 
proving the quality of the music being written for religious 
uses today, decided that he, too, would devote himself en- 
tirely to his composing. 

But this young man also had a vocation to the married 
state which has never been thought of as being mutually 
exclusive with the vocation of a composer. Whereupon he 
soon found that he had both a wife and a young child to 
support. I will not describe to you the actual squalor in 
which this composer and his family are now forced to live, 
even though he has unbent from his goal of doing nothing 
but composing to the point where he spends some of his 
time in teaching. But I would advance the proposition that 
we are not truly a musical nation when we require of our 
finest musicians that they divide their time and energies 
into two or three and often as many as five and six chan- 
nels so that they may provide decently for their families. 

Let me at this point make the distinction clearly. I do 
not say that there are not ways by which musicians can 
earn a living in music. But we cannot lay claim to being a 
musical nation when we so drastically reduce the predictable 
potential of our best musicians by forcing them to do so 
many different things that they cannot hope to give us 
their finest work in the field for which they are most quali- 
fied, whether that is the field of creative writing or of per- 
forming. 

In speaking of performing I must cite another still seri- 
ous problem in our basic emotional refusal to develop into 
a genuinely musical nation. 

I know of two young people of approximately the same 
age, both of whom play the same instrument. One is a 
young lady, the other a young gentleman. Now each of 
these young people has a father who is at the very top of 
his profession, and each man is in the same profession. When 
the daughter of this successful man showed an interest in 
the piano as a profession she was given every encourage- 
ment. When she seemed to have a talent above the ordinary,., 
she was sent to Europe to study, though this is by.no means 
a necessity in musical education these days, or even likely 
to offer anything that cannot be found in our own country. 

But—when the young man began to show an interest in 
the same instrument, though at a much later age than the 
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young lady, because he was raised in a home that did not 
even have a piano in it, he was given no encouragement, 
and when, in the face of increasing difficulties, he persisted 
in his musical studies, he finally had to come to the point 
of a clear disagreement with his father over the vocation 
he wanted to follow. In how many cases today the real 
musical talents of this country are stifled or allowed to wilt 
away to the point where they cannot possibly flower, no 
one can say. We know that day after day boys and young 
men are told that “music is no way to make a living,” and 
the remark is not meant as an opinion on the economic 
hazards of the profession, but as a direct insult to the pro- 
fessional musician. 

The lip service given to music throughout the country is 
one of the biggest fronts we put up as a people. I do not 
for a moment discount the amount of money we spend on 
hearing music, in concerts, in our homes, areas in which it 
is possible to cite all kinds of very impressive figures on 
attendance and sales of instruments, hi-fi equipment, and 
musical instruction. 

But I wonder how much fine music any of you can hear 
in a given week over the radio, even in the height of the 
season. I speak as one who is privileged to play music over 
the air every night of the year, but as one who also knows 
in how few cities even this amount of good music is the 
rarest of exceptions. Yet why should it be that people in 
St. Louis or Atlanta, in Glens Falls or in Butte should 
never have the opportunity of hearing fine music on the 
radio regularly, every night in the year. As for the history 
of some of the great programs of music that formerly gave 
distinction to our radio programs, don’t ask me to detail the 
dismal story of their steady dwindling. Our children have 
no conception of what radio once was as a musical force of 
considerable potency. 

And of the present day replacement of the radio, the 
television set, why should we speak at all? From the stand- 
point of our concerns here this morning, it has nothing, but 
nothing, to offer. Granting the superb exception presented 
by the person and genius of Leonard Bernstein, and the 
pitifully weak attempt of the NBC Opera Theater, televi- 
sion does not even pretend to be a medium for music. Per- 
haps we should be grateful that this is so, in view of the 
level of much of its other offerings. And on those occasions 
when the TV channels are turned loose on something in 
the way of fine music, the sound is so lacking in anything 
like the true sense of fidelity and proportion we ought to 
hear that it is a mockery to think of it as something gen- 
uinely musical. 

There is an area upon which I have not yet touched spe- 
cifically this morning, about which I think I would be 
remiss not to comment briefly. And in a very real sense, it 
is a realm in which all of you are constantly engaged, 
whether your special interest is art or music, the theater or 
literature. It is a matter of the active and formal criticism 
of the arts. 

In this country, especially, we have made the day-to-day 
reporting of musical events an important ingredient in our 
musical life. I recall some years ago a sermon on beauty 
which I heard delivered in the Anglican Cathedral in Wash- 
ington. The preacher said something to the effect that “there 
are even newspapers that think enough of beauty to pay 
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people to write about it in their columns. They hire a man 
to tell us the following morning whether or not the concer 
we heard the night before was beautiful.” He was even good 
enough to suggest that newspapers ought to pay these critics 
more than the salaries which were then in vogue. 

Now while much of the time and space of the music 
critic on an American newspaper is taken up with the factual 
reporting of who played what and how he played it, there 
is, always, a variable amount of time that he can give to 
the esthetic side of music; to our development as a musical 
nation, to the problems that face our musicians, and, as you 
see, to many of the other questions we have tried to discuss 
here today. The influence of a music critic is, or can and 
should be, a positive educational factor in stimulating, illumi- 
nating, and explaining the role of music and the musician 
in our society. The degree to which this is true of music 
critics whom you read regularly is the measure of their ade- 
quacy in fulfilling what is their primary task. 

We may compliment ourselves that there are at work in 
this field men and women in the United States who display 


-a strong and active conscience coupled with musical taste 


of a high order. One could single out a man in New York 
City, in Dallas, Texas, in San Francisco, a woman in Chi- 
cago, all of whom have worked without ceasing to raise 
the public taste in music. These people are well known in 
and out of the profession. We are fortunate that there are 
also excellent critics writing with a skill and insight equal 
to their more famous colleagues, in such centers as Los An- 
geles, in Salt Lake City, in Chattanooga, Tennessee and in 
other centers. But at the present time, I regret to advance 
the opinion that the majority of those who now write for 
regular publication in our newspapers and magazines fat 
too often show little evidence of sound musical knowledge, 
a genuinely honest desire to help their readers to know and 
love music, or a willingness to go out on the limb that is 
often there to be hazarded, on behalf of the real artist, the 
gifted but little known musician, or the steady advancement 
of music on the broadest possible front. 

While a music critic has a peculiar and limited role to 
play in the world of music, we will be better off when our 
critics are better informed and musically more alert. 

Sooner or later the word “government” has to be spoken 


in this talk. For years musicians have discussed and argued 


among themselves or openly in public places and in the halls 
of government the proper role of the government in en- 
couraging, stimulating, supporting the arts in general and 
music in particular. The tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the British Arts Council brought forward again some of 
the evidence provided by the experiences of ten years of 
government support of the arts in Great Britain. Over and 
over the comment centers around the words “control” and 
“freedom of the arts.” 

What is often overlooked is the degree to which the Fed- 
eral Government is already participating in and supporting 
the arts in various ways. The President’s program under 
which we regularly send abroad some of our leading con- 
cert artists and organizations is one example of direct gov- 
ernment support of the arts. The magnificent scholarship 
plan which bears the name of its author, Senator Fulbright, 
is another. Hardly a week passes in my work without a call 
from one of the governmental agencies engaged in one of 
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the various exchange programs, either the USIA, or its 
Voice of America program, or the State Department itself 
ysking for information or introducing a visiting musician 
from another country, or requesting our participation in a 
round-the-world broadcast on some aspect of American mu- 
sic. Perhaps you would be interested in some of the ques- 
tions 1 recently attempted to answer on just such a pro- 
gram for the Voice of America: 

Have any new creative “classical” compositions been 
written in America during the past few years? Are there 
any new compositions that have become as popular as the 
dlder classical works by the masters? Do American philan- 
thropic foundations assist young American musicians? What 
is the general price range for the opera in American cities? 
Are the prices within the range of the average American? 
What role do American foundations play in helping or- 
chestras and opera companies? What musical activities are 
carried on in American high schools and colleges? 

I have enumerated a few of these questions as an indi- 
cation of the kind of thing that those in charge of the Voice 
of America know their listeners around the world are inter- 
ested in hearing. I do not cite them as having other signi- 
fcance than that, though several of them might well serve 
us here as points of departure on interesting bypaths. 

To look back, for a moment, if we may, almost a genera- 
tion, let me recall some of the very genuine excitement and 
musical progress that took place right in this city of Chicago 
under an earlier step toward government encouragement of 
the arts. It was the Illinois Symphony Orchestra that gave 
some first rate concerts here during the days of the WPA, 
concerts that even in the memorable days of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick Stock were outstand- 
ing for their progressive spirit and their fine execution. 

When I sometimes raise the question of a Secretary of 
Fine Arts at the cabinet level in Washington, there are those 
who try to howl me down with cries of “If the government 
pays for it, the government will want to run it,” and the 
other predictable comments. Another argument that seems to 
me to have a somewhat greater degree of weight behind it is 
the one that points out that the railroads are this very mo- 
ment striving to bring into being a cabinet member for 
transportation, while many scientists are seeking a way to 


d | push through the appointment of a Secretary of Science. 


Yet I think it is not difficult to establish that these indus- 
tries and professions are substantially and specifically pro- 
vided with a measure of government interest under our exist- 
ing cabinet officers and departmental jurisdictions. Whereas 
for our hopes of awakening a national sensitivity to the 
power of music we are divided between the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the Department of 
State. (I should add, by the way, that in Washington I am 
regularly invited to concerts which indicate still another kind 
of government support of the arts, concerts by the Agricul- 
ture Symphony, the Department of Commerce Symphony, 
and the regular programs of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marines.) 

Actually, thus, we are involved in a very real way, gov- 
ernmentally, with the support of the arts. I would like to 
see this support strengthened, broadened, legitimatized and 
publicized by having it given legal and moral status, by 
bringing it together under a Secretary of Fine Arts. 
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Who can predict the future of the arts and of music in 
America, any more than we can predict our coming achieve- 
ments in medicine, or in education or in any of the fields 
that challenge us these days? 

One part of any picture of the future is bright. Up to 
now I have said relatively little about the quality of music 
making in this country. But on both the creative and the in- 
terpretive level the music made in this country is of the 
highest caliber. Regardless of the kind of music in question, 
whether it is opera, symphony, chamber music or solo writ- 
ing, the composers of this country are producing as fine 
works in many styles as those of any country today. 

It is also true that the United States is educating and 
training interpretive artists of as high quality as those of 
any of the rest of the world. These claims are not made 
with any desire to seem boastful or chauvinistic. They are 
made as facts which would be substantiated by anyone 
surveying the current world music scene, and as facts of 
great importance in such a survey. 

It is also worth noting that this situation, of fine creativity 
and the performing arts, has not been true until the present 
generations of older and younger composers made their ap- 
pearance at the close of the first World War, and until 
the current generation of superb performers emerged, be- 
ginning chiefly in the same years, but more especially since 
the 1930's. 

As we consider the future the obvious development that 
must somehow take place is plain: we must find ways to 
cultivate in our native atmosphere the kind of climate in 
which these musicians are thoroughly at home, where they 
can find a steady and understanding response to their art, 
so that their years of training and education will have their 
only proper and intelligent result, in a full flowering of 
their gifts of expression before people who personally know 
and love the sounds of music. 





Art 
(Continued from page 26) 


art, these men would go on painting. To use Cezanne’s strik- 
ing simile, they make art as a snail makes its ooze. When 
at work, the true painter does not mean to prove a point 
or to launch a style, or to accumulate treasure for his heirs. 
He works because work is a must, the one way he knows 
to rid himself of what power churns his innards, demand- 
ing to be born. 

This kind of artist dimly realizes that the game of living, 
as played by his contemporaries, is not one of his own 
choosing. He would like to be appraised for what he is, a 
craftsman as skilled as any mechanic, creating objects as im- 
portant to man as any car, or TV set, or rocket. Instead, he 
finds himself pushed aside. True artists would fail in their 
trust if they pretended that art has any other essential rea- 
son to be than that elusive, silent, passive, timeless ele- 
ment that Poussin signified by the word “dilection.” The 
core of such an art, reaching the spectator through--the. 
sense, strikes the peaks of spirituality. At such a level, the 
physical art object encloses a virtue close to the nature of 
a sacramental. No wonder then that the true artist at work— 
his only care that of ‘proving to himself the validity of an 
inner image—remains by definition ineffably alone. 
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QUESTION 
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AMPLIFICATION 
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ing standard, not to compromise them or to pressure you into buying books that 
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SHOULD | JOIN? 


With this question you’ve obvi- 
ously reached the first plateau. 
We hope you will want to go on 
to the summit. 





The answer to this question is, of course, up to you. We hope, however, you won’t 
mind a little prompting from the audience to make an affirmative answer. Should 
your answer be “yes” simply send a card with your name and address to The Thomas 
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a member. Your letter of welcome and first Newsletter will be sent to you promptly. 
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Georges Huber 


Available once more ... now in paperback 


Msgr. J. D. Conway (author of WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT THE CHURCH)) 


Answers to the questions most people ask about love, dating, engagement, | 
mixed marriages, birth control, rhythm, divorce, marital life, Catholic mar- 
riage and many others. A delightful combination of pungent wit and seri- 
ous instruction. 


“Monsignor Conway is in a class by himself.” 
—Lucile Hasley, author of Saints and Snapdragons 


Only $1.95 


Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. (author of COME HOLY SPIRIT) 


Spiritual guidance for anyone who has asked himself this question: “How 
to be a man of contemplation, constantly united to God, and a man of 
action, belonging to everyone?” Especially fruitful reading for those en- 
gaged in teaching and the Church’s apostolate. 

“. . a great contribution.” 


—Books on Trial (The Critic) 


Only $1.75 
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